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SCENES OF A. L. A. 


RESS OF THE PRESIDEN THE NATIONAL LIBRARY PROBLEM 
rO-DAY 


By Ernest CUSHING Ricuarpson, Librarian 


HE St. Louis Conference last year was 
international in character; China and 
lapan, Mexico and South America, and half 
, score of European countries were repre- 
cented, the libraries of many countries 
rted on and the progress and prospects of 
ternational co-operation discussed. The 
ticipants, the topics treated, and the 
ith of treatment combined to make of 


this meeting the most truly cosmopolitan li- 


ry conference ever held in America. 
his year the Portland Conference has 


been treated by the program committee 43 
nal in its character, first, because having 
ked abroad last year we naturally turn 
in this year with peculiar vigor to home 
rs: second, because a place of meeting 
the Pacific Coast sets forth the fact that 
Association is national indeed and not a 
cal association with a national member- 
p; and third, because apart even from the 
‘ident of opening our session on the 4th of 
July, the occasion of meeting, the Lewis and 
Clark Centennial, is one peculiarly inspiring 
to national sentiment. Great as was the ex 
pansion represented by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase. it does not typify the continental 
stretch of our national territory, nor fire the 
nopular imagination with national pride as 
does the Lewis and Clark expedition. The 
rmer was a “purchase,” wise, tar sighted, 
Iving astute international negotiation and 
(d ive diplomatic action, but this other was 
“expedition,” breathing that spirit of ad 
venture and patriotic endeavor which is pecu 
arly associated with the Northwe-t, and so 
t has become a sort of symbol of unconquer- 
able national growth. 


And so the conference this year is both 
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national in its extent and national in its 
limitations, its program touching libraries 
from the Atlantic seaboard to the Philip 
pine Islands, and its attendance represent 
ing all sections from Maine to the Hawanan 
Islands. 

In speaking of this conference as national 
it is not to be forgotten, however, that in the 
American Library Association two nations 
are joined together, Canada and the United 
States, but the national problems ot the two 
constituent countries, where they are not iden- 
tical, are so parallel that any broad consid 
eration of the national library problem as 
it exists to-day may venture to treat of the 
problems of the two nations as one. Canada 
and the United States are alike in their re- 
moteness from the great European libraries, 
alike in stretching from Atlantic to the Pa- 
cific, alike in the long distances between 
the various centers of population, alike in the 
progressive extension from a long settled 
east to a relatively young and pioneer west, 
and finally, alike in that fundamental problem 
of the assimilation and education of a vast 
foreign immigration which it is the privilege 
of the library to help solve 

It is hardly necessary to say after this in- 
troduction that by the national library prob- 
lem is not meant the problem of the 
national library. The national and state l- 
braries have, to be sure, a certain night of 
pre-eminence in a national library conference, 
but both of these matters will be treated at 
other sessions —the national library by the 
Librarian of Congress himself. The national 
library problem as here meant is the library 
problem of the nation at the present day, and 
in considering this theme we shall briefly 
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consider a single aspect each of the problem 
of the reference library, the problem of the 
popular library, and the problem of the A. L. 
A. with reference to these. 

Che library problem in whatever locality 
is always a double one; on the one hand 
there is the library in its aid to the search for 
new ideas, on the other the library helping in 
the diffusion of common knowledge; on the 
one hand the scientific reference library, and 
on the other the popular circulating library. 
The problem of the one is to furnish to the 
men who are advancing knowledge, whether 
in science or medicine, theology or trade, all 
the books that will help them in their task; 
and of the other, to tempt the multitude to 
read readable books. 

In considering our national problem at this 
time it was the intention of this conference 
and it is the intention of this introductory 
paper to lay first stress on the work of the 
libraries and the library association in the 
promotion of that common knowledge which 
is necessary to make men good citizens, the 
library as a factor in popular education. This 
very fact, however, calls for some attention at 
this time to the scientific side, and the pro- 
priety of this has been emphasized by a 
request from the college libraries of the Pa- 
cific Coast to have their needs kept in mind 
at this conference. Let us consider, there- 
fore, for a little the national library problem 
of the reference library at the present time, 
and this concerns: 


The adequacy of American libraries as re- 
gards their books. 


When President Gilman was _ preparing 
plans for the Carnegie Institution at Wash- 
ington he expressed the opinicn that the 
problem of American scholarship so far as 
books and libraries were concerned was pretty 
well settled. We are now so well provided 
with books, he said, that in one library or 
another we can get about everything that we 
need and we can now afford to turn our at- 
tention to other matters. This was so con- 


ry to the experience of many librarians 
and scholars, and yet so precisely expressed 
the attitude of many institutions at the pres- 
ent day, that it provoked a more systematic 
observation on several lines, as to what the 


actual resources of our American libra; 
are. 

This inquiry conveniently divided 
into a study of our total resources and 
their distribution over this wide land 
ours. And first let us guard oursel 
saying that it would be misleading to im, 
that the total resources of this country 
matter of books were insignificant. Or 
contrary, the remarkable growth of 


resources of the country through such 
ries as those of Harvard University. 
Library of Congress, the Boston and N 
York public libraries, the John Crerar 

the Newberry libraries, and many other c 
lege, reference and special libraries, 
matter of just pride, but whether thes: 
adequate is another matter. 

Being in position to examine a list of s 
seventeen hundred periodicals current al 
the year 1900, and to which actual bib! 
graphical references in a certain line of 
had been gathered, I have taken occasion 
study these with reference to this subject 

The list is not a miscellaneous one, but 
one of actual references gathered which 
user is trying to verify by referring 
periodicals themselves. There are, as m 
of you know, joint lists of the periodicals 
the libraries of Boston and vicinity, inc! 
ing Harvard, of Chicago and vicinity, of 
Washington and of California, all up to dat 
of 1900 or later. Moreover, there is an old 
list of periodicals, but not of transactions, 
New York, and besides this joint lists ot 
many important classes in New York 
up to recent dates published in the Bw! 
letin of the New York Public Library 
Checking up in these various sources and 
comparing with the Astor Library catalog 
well, some interesting results appear. 
are, of course, subject to such corrections and 
liable to such error as such statistics must ! 
but in their general line they represent faith 
fully the real state of things as to the ade 
quacy of our American libraries. 

Eliminating the duplicate, doubtful, and 
those with incomplete comparative data, the: 
remained a list of 1216 substantial series, 
perhaps 1-3 historical, 1-3 theological and 
philosophical, and the remainder scattered 
over the whole field, but chiefly in philology 
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literature, political and economic science. 78 
of these series cannot be found in any of the 
above sources. In other words 40% of these 
series, containing actual bibliographical ret- 
erences Which an actual investigator 1s trying 

verify, cannot be found by him readily 
nywhere in the United States. 

It is true that a considerable number of 
these will perhaps be found in other libraries 


ncluded in these lists. 131 of the 478 


series not to be found in any iibrary, for ex- 
ample, relate to European history, and of 
these some will undoubtedly be found at 
Madison, Wis., and some probably at Cornell, 
the University of Pennsylvania, and else- 
where. But set over against this on the other 
hand the fact that a very large proportion of 
the total number consists of periodicals pub- 
lished in America and, on the basis of the 
figures of 478 out of 1216, not to be found in 
any of these libraries, it is a very conserva- 
tive statement to say that of these definitely 
wanted books more than one-half of those 
published abroad are not to be found in any 
library of the United States. 

If it is said that we have all of the more im 
portant works and those lacking are of sec- 
ondary importance, it may be said in the first 
place that this is not true —an analysis of 
the series shows many of first importance — 
and, in the second place, if it were true, it 
would still be the fact that these books are 
only such as in someone’s judgment had 
something of scholarly value in some line, the 
best things, in short, for persons working in 
that line. And of these tested books less 
than half can be found anywhere :n_ the 
United States. 

So much for the total adequacy of our 
\merican libraries. A word now as to the 
distribution of these resources. Here the 
condition of things is even more striking. 
It is a far call for a book from the Pacific 
Coast to Chicago or New York, and yet only 
368 out of the 1216 sets are to be found in 
the California libraries. For 798 out of 1216 
sets wanted, the Pacific Coast student must 
go to the Atlantic Coast, and there are 50 
more, making a total of 858 in all which he 
cannot find nearer than Chicago 

On the other hand, there are less than half 
a dozen of these series which cannot be found 
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in the East and yet can be found on the 
Pacific Coast, though at Boston there are 20, 
at Chicago 50, at New York 65, and at Wash- 
ton 27. which can be found in that lo- 


ing 27 
cality only and nowhere else in the United 
States. There is thus, besides the 478 which 
cannot be found anywhere, a total of say 164 
which can be found only at one point in the 
United States. 

here is no doubt that our resources have 
grown greatly, but so long as it remains true 
that a California student must go 6000 miles 
for 45 per cent. of the works actually wanted 


on the subject, and 3,000 miles for 25 per 


cent. more, only finding 30 per cent, any where 
on the Pacific slope, the library resources ot 
the country cannot be looked upon with 
complacency as adequate. 

Moreover, among these 370 periodicals not 
to be found in the California libraries, but 
found somewhere in the East, there are no 
less than go of which there are six or moré¢ 
copies in the eastern libraries, and of which 
there is not one copy in the California libra 
ries. The average among these 40 is 9, and 
among them there 1s one with 17, one with 
15, one with 13, three with 12 and three with 
11 copies, while the Pacific Coast 1s without 
a single copy. Chicago, for example, often 
has two or three or more copies of a period- 
ical which is not to be found in California, 
while at the same time it lacks 114 periodicals 
which some one other locality east or west 
has, and 478 which no library in the United 
States seems to have 

These figures show that, splendid as is the 
progress of our great libraries in the supply 
of books, we lack at these points: 

1. In our grand total we lack 40 to 67 per 
cent. of a minimum total of books needed 
and published abroad 

2 The distribution of our books is such 
that one locality may have a dozen copies of 
a volume, while another has none at all. 

A remedy for this state of things does not 
lie in having each of the great libraries start 
up and buy these 475 periodicals now as fast 
as they have opportunity. This sort of thing 
we have been doing a great deal of and the 
net result is that only a small portion is 
gotten, for which we have paid much more 
than it was necessary, and which are distrib 
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uted by accident, so that there may be several 


copies at one center and none in any of the 


others 

Ihe remedy lies rather: 

tst. In co-operation in purchase and dis 
tribution. By this is meant, not the actual 
pooling and buying by a single agent, but 


the distribution by agreement among the li- 


tant works which shall 


be acquired by each, so that not more than 
one or two copies of the less used works shall 
be purchased in each locality. In many cases 
a single copy in the Library of Congress 
would be enough. It would be a compara- 
tively small matter to distribute 500 or 1000 
series among the libraries of any one locality 
in such a way that the burden of seeing that 
they were all accessible should not be very 
great. It is a simple, common sense matter 
of co-operation, which calls for only a little 
forethought and reasonable application of 
the principle of community of interest 

2d. Cheapening of the postal rates would 
be one of the very best means for relieving 
the acuteness of the problem of the scholar 
in the United States. 

It is a matter of frequent observation to 
the student working abroad that the moder- 
ate postal charges, in Germany, for example, 
make it possible to get the books, which do 
not happen to be in a single center, at a mod- 
erate expense 

Our problem in the United States in this di- 
rection is such that a reducing of our postal 
rates would be of still greater use and would 
! 


go far to help the student’s serious problem 


3d. At the basis of either co-operative pur- 
chase, co-operative distribution, or the use 
by the student in one locality of books in 
another, by use of the mails, lies, of course, 
the co-operative list 

\fter 30 years’ experience in libraries and 
a recent extensive experience of existing co- 
operative catalogs of periodicals in this coun- 
try and abroad, I have no hesitation in saying 
that there is no point in library practice 
where capital and organization could be so 
profitably applied to an economical solution 
of our national library problem of an ade- 
quate book supply as in the immediate and 
considerable extension of the co-operative 
book list 

Let us turn now to the second and more 
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pressing half of our national prob! 


public library in popular education 


y 
The public library as a maker 


citizens 


I do not say that this second hali 


problem is the greater one The \ 
ie p 


necessary to national progress as t 


i 


the inventor, the scholar and t 


mentary education of the average 
Without them, mediocrity rules, and 
ocre nation can never win in the str 
for existence among nations, for it 
educated directing genius, armed wit! 
best that competing invention can fu 
that can win either in economic or in : 
tary struggle. A nation’s very exist 
therefore, depends on its science 
science largely on accumulated results 
corded in books. 

But the immediate problem of the 
as concerned with elementary educat: 
in fact, the more pressing one, because 
cerns not so much future progress and pr 
longed existence as it does our very ex 
itself at the present time. 

The army of children reaching schoo! ag 
year after year and clamoring for educat 
is enough in itself to make the problem p: 
ing, but beyond this common and r 
problem three of our chief problems to-d 
the negroes, the Philippines and 1! 
grants — depend for their solution on p 
education, by which we mean the edu 
of every one without exception in cert 
fundamental ideas. 

Without tangling ourselves too deep! 
philosophy, we may note that there are t 
facts which lie very near the foundatio: 
things: 

ist. The fact that a man and his ideas 
one and the same thing; 

2d. The fact that the unity of a nation 
any society lies in the ideas which all 
members hold in common, in the like-mi: 
edness of its individuals 

The Sanskrit philosopher of three thousat 
years ago agrees with the modern psych 
gist when he says that, “We are « 
thoughts; we are made up out of « 
thoughts.” In quantity, quality, form, ch 
acter, a man is the sum total of his know! 
edge. The vital thing, therefore, about a m 
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members 


herefore it is that we may say withow § 


ematism that the soiution of these prob Son f the Oriental nations diftet i 
lems lies in popular elementary education, f us their ideas that it is hard for them 
is for this reas lern pa t lerstand t t 
sriotic librarian takes enthu hout saying her the o1 t other 
ng goo s is the better. It for t re 1 that 


em his part in the task of making good is is tl et ; for 3 on 


tizens of every resident of the nation \ Wustiv teal ny 1 1 
he average library represented here to not or cannot und 1 ( id practice 
y has of course little to do w th negro t \me n ideas 


rdest end of this problem, for they have to or th , n | hr 
assimilation of the most unlike, to the winds some of our mos ed Ame 


1s a nation together, we 


ly of common ideas. These common ideas the multitudes who have ¢ e f 
expressed in a constitution or body of tionst enrich our n n. not only in wealth 
r proverbs, common quota but in ideas and char 1 t ‘ me with 


literature. Right or wrong, we 


reason that the attendan m 


English descent, though enriched from other ing force to handl 


I schools 1s not perma 


] 


ese ideas; sometimes 
with armies, but more often fig 


it on pulpit and platform and 


press or pt litical partie They are our ideas have tore 5 
ind a man to be an American indeed must ference m ny of the f that 
t is actually taki: prop 


ve these ideas 


Now, it is not to be denied that many na- retrace the gr | 
tions, even granted that they may have na these topics tern it may be 
tional virtues which far outshine many of said that im many part f the country the 
free publ brary | e to be counted 


ours, do differ from our ideas in many ways, fr 


for example, as to the proper standard of s much a necessary pa f tl 


ving for the working man, or this very pubic ieation as ublic 
need of elementary education for every man ove ving, will 
There are nations which are foreign to the he long before every community in the United 


lige! 
A’ id Fi 4d \ 
‘ -. the sort of ideas that he holds; the vita very . of fair play, sportsmanship « 
shing about a nation 15 the set of ideas in re deal,” w h ar \mer n ideas 
all its agree though happily not unique to either 
Philippine education, t there 1s out 
hich does not deal in some form with the some nation of other or all nations that they 
problem ot Americans in the making, and faith in the power of -\ A, 
ns 
| 
: tl Orientals. t 1 | a ee 
Consider for a moment how the matter lies dom of the whole earth, at least for travel 
trom t pomt of view: The thing winch We, he evel \ cal 
ate ed their irre nower and member 
tions, striking phrases, or else in a more gen | b 
ea] way, in the common law and in a na these ideas and so become Americans n fact rs 
t 
| United States have a body of ideas which It may easily be that we must limit imm : 
} ” } m tent nd th me 
mav be called “American ideas, ideas held gration e ext d for the n 
mmon by practically all members im the 
nation, except the criminals and the cranks. must sometimes De tm 
4] aterows the capacity of buildings or te 
xclu n hil 
tair nations. Some are heid in com n nes ot 
vilized nations, and some even by every aren, but more school b £ d teachers, > 
member of every family or tribe on ear h nd the true remedy 1 ing m .: 
, We have gone on for some three hundred = gration 1s more fa vi ‘ With Ba 
of years, producing, shaping, and multiplying idequate facilities to 1 \mericans of 
tl differences them, the more there are e bette 
‘ hting them Turning now to cor 1 rary . 
SE through the takes its part in the worl n, you Mee 
n 
OF 
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States has its tax-supported public library, 
as a matter of course, exactly as it has its 
public school. If you are interested in this 
general aspect of the matter, follow in our 
program the work of the state commissions 
for the promotion of public libraries and 
their remarkable activities in the founding 
of new libraries, in the use of travelling 
libraries, and in developing the efficiency of 
existing libraries. Follow, too, the work of 
the library schools and library associations, 
whose number and activity are among the 
most significant signs of the times. Some 
special attention is given, you will note, on 
this program, to general conditions on the 
Pacific Coast 

[he particular ways in which the public 
library takes its part in popular education 
are many, but these may be broadly classi- 
fied into work with children during the 
school age and work with adults. The work 
with children includes first, co-operation 
with the schools in the many fruitful ways 
which have been brought out in papers and 
discussions of this association at its various 
conferences, and second, the special work 
with children out of school hours, the growing 
appreciation of which has resulted in the es- 
tablishing of so many libraries for chil- 
dren, and the special school for the training 
of children’s librarians conducted at Pitts- 
burgh 

The importance of this work with chil- 
dren is very great. The work is done with 
children at the time when they are most 
responsive to ideas, and it will be hard to find 
in the sociological work of the present day 
any more inspiring reading than the reports 
of the work of the children’s libraries as 
they are conducted in Pittsburgh and in all 
our important library centers at the present 
time. In view of the fact that in the work 
of assimilating the foreign immigration, we 
can never hope to make great progress with 
the adult, but must of necessity rely on be 
ginning work with the children, the import- 
ance of this work in our national problem 
of Americanizing our immigrants can hardly 
be overestimated. 

But the work of the children is by no 
means the only contribution of the public 
library to popular education. Some consider 
it even the lesser part, for the reason that 
the public library takes up the task at the 
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point where the school lays it down, and 
tinues it for the rest of a person’s lifeti) 


ess tractable mate 


as is often said in these days, 
It is the one public 
ment of advanced education. 
derstanding of this fact is leading 
eral expansion of library activity 


sion, and the library is becoming t 


for those out of 
debating and literary clubs — everythir 
short, relating to popul 
More direct attention to this aspect 
was given at St. Louis than is given her 
the matter is implied in most 
sions of the practical work of 1 
the community. 


The A. L, A. permanent headquart 


In conclusion and briefly, 
problem of the American Library 


problem of a national headquarters, : 


port of the committee on 


headquarters a necessity. 


to review these grounds at this time 


will find a sober statement of acknowled 
functions, which 
generous giver who is on the watch 
are definite, concrete. 

acknowledged public utility. 
to do at this point is to suggest that such 


All that I wish 


headquarters would immensely aid tl 
A. in its rapidly multiplying activities 

To be brief and concrete, I suggest 
matters only as types of what the headquatr 


library there has sprung 
great demand for literature helping the 


one of the most important of all 
the final success of the free public 


ea 
‘ 
It may work on 
it works six times library 
it 
re ary cxt 
4 
ter 
> 
; 
th 
ciation, which 18 most national 1m tts a 
a -. 4 at the present time and most important i 
pod 
"hs its work in helping the national work 
l 
m ! ganization. The able 1 
2 permanent he 
% quarters made last year outlines the var 
“S oa interests which are rapidly making such 
; 
~ 
ae 
rary commissions the establishing ot 
libraries and the small libraries themselves 
; : in the choice of books—this latter being 
se lhe Publishing Board, thanks to Mr. Car 


of the Council 
Gavley, who will be one of the representa- 


gie, is in a position to work at this matter 
‘s doing so, but the very doing develops 
hiciness which calls for quarters and ex- 
enced, stable business direction. 
= need is definite, immediate and un- 
e second and third mat 


bly practical ; th 
es are suggestive rather than immediate, 
+ are only not immediate because they are 
yet unendowed One of the se 15 the prep- 


m and publication 


ed above as the best practic 


the somewhat 


resources in sci 


r simply carries 


e guiding of American st dents to the 
‘ots and rare book sources abroad, 


the nature of things can never be 


many 
iy be practical. Phi 
¢ course called forth by the plun originated 
re on the Pacific Coast by Professor Gay- 


expressed very fully im the New York 


he 


itter suggest 


ting Post and brought to the attention 


this meeting by Professor 
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ves of the A. L. A. at the International 


Conference of those interested in the repro- 


-ripts to be held at Liége 


ist. Some well considered and well 


wed plan for the reproduction of manu- 
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brary Association has held most of its 
eastern rim of the continent, 


ie its thirty years’ existence the American 
I 


meetings on the 


the geographical center of American li- 
hrarv interests long remained near the Atlan- 
tic. To this conference on the Pacific many 
f its members and most of its officers have 
come as far westward as Columbus sailed 


estward from the Pillars of Hercule s. How 
any of you or of us, your predecessors 
here, set out upon the long journey, by land 
or sea, to Oregon without some such mis- 
about distance as those which we 


told threatened his venture? Possibly 
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can schol A L. A. institutt 
would undoubtedly be the natural and fit 
went for such a national undertaking 

sugg n conclusion the burnin 
question of the permanent location of 
dee ‘ head rters nd rgan 
which are sure to come out of the temporary 
he 1dqi ters nd iti 
recently establishes it | 
the ¢ pu ] tl 
of fl 
I contes ment vor of the n 
tior pital. be t natur co-oper 


he libraries in their great nation 

shall be made a fact on a scale commen 

te h the need, rather than in the pinch 
starved, struggling, inadequate but piring 
fashion which is all that 1s in sight at the 
present time. We want this not for the A 
L. A. as a thing in itself, but for its work 
in the nation, which 1s ¢ nation as it 
and ours to make as much better as the ut 
most effort of every individual in his own 


task can make it. 
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true it was, a century ago, that only “the 
wings of the morning” might reach the 
banks of this mighty stream whose waters 
and for many a year after, flowed 
1 the silence down from these match- 
less mountains to the sea of seas! 

This reflection upon the vast distance you 
have come is a reminder that only twice be- 
fore in your journeyings have you left the 
Mississippi behind — once to meet in Denver 


and once in San Francisco. Drawing a line 


through San Francisco and Denver and 
thence to St. Louis, we have, north and west 
of the bounds mentioned, more than one- 
fourth of our country which this body has 
never visited. Of this prodigious territory it 
is the purpose of this paper to deal only with 
the far northwestern states. Excluding those 
at the Missouri gateways, because they more 
nearly reach the East, there are left five — 
Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Montana, and 
Wyoming [hese five states alone contain 
one-half of a million square miles. Mention 
will be made also of the territory of Alaska, 
with its more than one-half million miles of 
area and the province of British Columbia 
with 350,000. Under your official visitation, 
then, for the first time, is an area equal to 
about one-half the map of the United States. 

But it is hardly necessary to try to im- 
press you with ideas of our areas, for have 
you not these many days been yourselves 
measuring them? It will suffice for a com- 
parison to say that the state of Washington, 
the infant of the group in point of s 


ize, iS 

several thousand miles larger than all of New 
England, or eight times as large as the state 
of Massachusetts, with which one would 
naturally wish to compare library statistics. 
In all this vast region of 1,400,000 miles 
there are, all told, less than fifty libraries en- 
tirely free and supported by public taxation. 
From the best information I have been able 
to gather, the following are the figures: 
Alaska, I believe, has none (but Dawson, 
Y. T., has a $25,000 Carnegie library); Brit- 
ish Columbia has 3; Oregon, 4; Idaho, 4; 
Wyoming, 6; Montana, 14; and Washington, 
16. Thirty of these have, already occupied 
or in process of erection, their own buildings, 
insuring permanence. The figures at hand 
show buildings as follows: British Columbia, 
3; Oregon, 1; Idaho, 3; Wyoming, 3; Mon- 
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tana, 12; and Washington, 8. In 23 of 
buildings Mr. Carnegie has made his 
investment in perpetuity, at his cust 
rate of interest. Of these, British C 
has 3; Idaho, 3; Wyoming, 3; Monta: 
and Washington, 7. There are several m 
ments to other library builders, n 
Montana 

In addition to the iree institutior 
ready enumerated, there are of cours: 
these commonwealths numbers of 
supported by fees or subscriptions 


these are the 


other times and places 
ers of future free libraries. In states 
ing rapidly and having all legislative 
tions favorable, most of these can b 
on in the near future to join the pern 
free ranks 


College and School Libraries 


Each one of the five states has a st 
versity, and three have agricultural « 
besides, all with fair college libraries 
is also the customary proportion of d 
national colleges with similar 
High schools and academies ever 
without exception probably, have the 
ence libraries usual in secondary schools 

Montana, Idaho, and Oregon have 
sory school district library laws, which n 
that these states have entered upon that 
erto uncertain route to the ultimate bl 
of the real public library. Washington 
optional county circulating libraries f 
schools. In a sparsely settled regi 
school district library is perhaps th 


feasible beginning. We will trust th 


world will no longer let then 
died their prototype in the eastern states 


Legislation 


Every one of the political di 


notice has a general library law, with th 
exception of Alaska, which land of gold 
romance is so unfortunate as to be prob 
the only English-speaking territory on 
face of the earth which has no laws of 
own making. It has never had a legislatur 
nor more than an apology for a g 
ment—one somewhat like the “benev 
assimilation” type under which we 


our new dependencies. It is doubtful if at 


place in Alaska could start a free public | 


10 
i 
Neg 
¥ 
ides 
il 
if 


er form of local law. lo my own 


however, several commumities 


there are doing the best they can keep 


kn ledge, 


, reading rooms and libraries partially 
free [heir appeals for gifts of discarded 


ind even of old periodicals are often 


books 
st touching, coming from a clime where 
winter evening” may mean three 
hs If my hearers can do nything to 


speed the day of 
means do it, both for the love of your own 


‘ ) 
heritage of freedom and because the once 
despised land is destined t be me ot the 


and most productive on the face of 


ish Columbia has had an act 18o1 


ntaining liberal provisions for libraries, in- 
cluding museums and mechanical institutes 
On petition of one hundred voters the city 
ncil is to submit the questior f establish 
ment and if the vote 1s favorable the coun- 
is thereafter to levy an annu ] tax not 


ding one-half of a mill. Bonds may be 


urchasing property, 


ssued for the purpose of put 


erecting buildings and even for purchasing 
the initial stock of books Altogether its 
provisions compare most favorably with 


American laws. 

The Oregon law has been recent) 
hed in the Library Journal, and yor 
familiar with its provisions Modelled 
Wisconsin act, it has the compulsory 
district library law and a county law 


permits est iblished libraries to 
branches throughout the county It has been 


highly commended by those competent to 


Idaho's law permits a tax of not more than 
one mill on the dollar Its school district 
libraries have the advantage of independent 
management by a b ard of trustees to be 
appointed by the school directors. Under 
this control, which has approved itself in 
several of the older states, much of perma- 
nent value may be expected from the com- 
pulsory district libraries 

Wyoming makes it the 
missioners, whenever they 
will be permanently pro- 


duty of county com- 
are assured that 
suitable quarters 
vided, to levy a tax of not mort than one- 
half of a mill for a county library, to be lo- 
cated at the county seat, and to appoint a 
board of three trustees Of books the trus- 
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In Montana the cout ny cit ‘ 
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n it 1 l ! 
estab 


lishe 
mitted to a vote of tie § tt ty 
In each s« | district tl fund created, 
known as the hil i vhich the 
trustees of the schoo! Gis may Pp 
kept he h h In cities |} WZ 
population of 200% more th 
col t not es tI 1 5 
1 t than 10 pet ent t the c liv § ) ] 
fund annually apportiot the d 
vided that su ‘ not ex 1 
$so for every lren lontana’s val 
ious library laws art nong the most en 
lightened in the Unite Stat and its | 
braries have flour hed dingly 
M desty 1 bids a ¢ eT ition of the 
Washington library t of gor; suth t 
to say that it is a compostic § f the |! i 
Massachusetts, New XY Pennsy nia, 
Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin | feat 
ures f each reg irded most desir ible were 
selected and the c dified bill was 1 ed by 
the legislature ithout tl mendment ot a 
word and without a dissents vot Phe 
petition of 25 tax payet ibmits the ques 
tion of organization t he vote of the ap 
propriating body eeting at 
which taxes m le ed ny | il 
subdivision, be it cit ty. village, town, 
or school district he t once voted 
annual thereafter unt 1 changed by further 
vote, and the statute ntains no limitation 
upon the size | f the levy 
Four of the five entes have a state com 


\ontana’s dating from 1895; Idah 


mission, 
and Wash negton’s from 1901, 
ir. Each commission 15 


and yn’s 


from the present ye 
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we ‘ missions have paid secretaries, and they are cals, and by vigorous correspondence 
. beginning the active work of library extension their next-door neighbors, though ey 
¥ so familiar in the eastern and middle states. often a hundred miles away, to obtain 
. employ the most approved methods 
‘raining profession. 
Remoteness from centers of library train- : 
ing and activity has brought it about that Library associations 
most of the work in this section is in the The formation of associations of libray 
hands of novices or self-made librarians. _ is naturally a slower process here 
3 Chere are perhaps not a dozen of librarians the more populous East; but, even under 
a and assistants iff the five states who ever saw great difficulties, state associations and 
a library school; and the confidence and brary clubs are being formed. The state a 
power of initiative that comes from an ap- sociation of Oregon dates from last Ds cem 
proved course of instruction are often sorely ber, and Washington’s followed in March 
pe missed. A few of the larger libraries have for With several hundred miles intervening 
ro some time followed the custom of training tween the extremities of each State, it is m 
their help in an apprentice class, and some _ than likely that library clubs for mutual im 
of them have even been able to extend that provement will soon spring up in sections 
3 influence beyond their own walls. the states having the most numerous libraries 
Che University of Washington at Seattle One such club is already about to be form 
is now giving the first formal summer school on Puget Sound. 
course in library science that has ever been We expect that the visit of the natio 
ees offered in the Pacific Northwest. Wyoming association will be productive of great 
4 begins another this summer and there is no sults in the way of inducing organization and 
: doubt that in other states similar courses the spirit of coéperation among library forces 
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empowered to take up travelling library remote communities you will find th 


ne 


work. Washington has 57 travelling libraries voted women who are nobly upholding 


at present an annual appropriation of $3000 frontier striving by means of the best 


in circulation and Idaho has too, Idaho has cause of the larger intellectual life 


for its state commission work; Oregon, ture they can secure upon the subject 
$2000; and Washington, $2000. Three com- “primers” and textbooks and library per 


will soon be given. What this visit may mean to many in the 


way of instruction, encouragement, and 
spiration can be estimated only by one who 
In a new country, where an_ institution has been almost totally deprived of these 
starts off full-fledged, with everything new blessings ; few of the visiting eastern del 


and no traditions to trammel, there is a gates can form any true conception of it 


natural opportunity for up-to-date methods. What may it not mean to the cause of fr 
So far as my observation goes, almost every libraries for the two million people among 
library in the Northwest, although far re- whose homes you now stand, in this kin 


noved, as has been said, from training schools carved by American energy out of the forest 
and old-established libraries, is equipped with and desert, destined to capture other king- 
most of the modern improvements, or at least doms from the desert and become an empire. 
a good western imitation of the same. Nor once those virgin lands are married to the 
can we be blamed in the latter instances, if sky, and to breed a population of ten times 
we strive to inculcate in our secular public two millions? What may your example and 
the same broad charity enjoined upon the inspiring words not mean to these peopl 
worshippers of that widely-known western who have brought hither the love of their 
congregation, expressed in the notice, “Do country and its institutions, whose hearts are 
not shoot the organist: he is doing his best.” full of mighty hopes and whose eyes are al- 
Speaking seriously, however, it is but the ready kindling with the promise of their frui- 
simple truth to say that even in small and tion? 
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The future 


shall 1 make of the future 


What prophecy 
the free library as an institution among 
; people? 
who knows western America there 


one 
n be but one answer lhe arrival depends 
ly upon the merit of an institution and the 
of its recognition. The hour of its 
n has then struck No dilatory appeal 


no sophistical plea of economy will be 
Grant me that the free library 1s 


fulfill that “higher 


ed 
crowning effort to 


of human evolution which bids each in- 
tual begin where all his predecessors left 
and 1 unhesitatingly prophesy that these 
great C smmonwealths, throbbing with the 
eld’s reddest blood, shall quickly appro- 


priate it. 
Look around you and you will see on every 
hand the school and the college already ris- 


¢ Convince their western builders that 
he public library 1s the keystone of the edu- 


nal system and instantly the world will go 


g 
+) to hew that stone and put it into place 


In every capital and county seat you will 


tly structure maintained at 


ready find a cos 
ee expense that the public may preserve, 
id ha acce to, the record of their vested 


in lands and chattels which they call 


their own You need but whisper in the 
builder’s ear, “Here we will erect a structure 
that shall contain the record of all the rights 
of man; the secrets he has wrested from 
Nature in centuries of midnight toil; every 
vision of beauty that has visited his hunger- 


heart; his aspirations toward the High- 
est: the hopes that have rescued him from 
shipwreck and despair”; and such a word 
shall never be uttered in vain among 4 gen- 
erous and enlightened people. 

lhe other day at Buffalo President Eliot 
said: “The final aim of government by the 
people for the people is to increase to the 
highest possible degree, and for the greatest 
possible number of persons, the pleasurable 
sensations or cheerful feelings which con 
tribute to make life happy, and to reduce 
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the lowest terms the preventable evils which 
go to make life miserable. The reduction of 


evil is an indirect benefit. The direct way 
to promote that public happiness, which 3 


the ultimate object of democracy, is to in- 


crease the number, variety, and intensity 
those sensations and emotions which give 
innocent and frequently recurring pleasure.” 

believe pardon my sectional pride 
that it is in the western states of our Union 
that these sentiments, the hig 
pression of mankind’s rights and duties, 
to find their quickest appreciation and accept- 
ance. Everyone within the sound of my voice 


knows that it is in the public library vith 
ts treasures free ike to ch ind poor, that 
society must seek Its final defense against 
lism 1 ics and economi gainst 

1d and unreasoning disc itent ist the 
ennui of the idle: against the malevoiene 
of the vicious, against the de spair ¢ { the dis 
ting over and again 


heartened; against repea 
whose correction makes up the 


the mista 
story of human progress 


in largest measure “the direct way to Pp! 


Here also we fing 


mote that public happiness which is the ult 

mate object of democracy” by increasing “th 

number, variety and intensity ot those set 
give innocent nd 


tions and emotions which g 
frequently recurring pleasure.” 

Nowhere else, I believe, as in western 
America — pardon me once more will you 
find so pure the gospel of the solidarity of 


mankind; nor yet anywhere so trite homagt 


to the royalty of the individual. Once i 
1 otherwhere, th 


here, as in pioneer day 
struggle to overcome the forces of nature has 
knit men together as brothers. The very 
vastness of the land, its riotous extravagance 


of beauty, the majesty of Its fc 


the 


“splendid inutility’ of its 
eternal didactics of its seas, lend 
to life and make men thoughtful of its mean 


ing. Great wealth has not yet ¢ 


mountains, 
solemnity 


relativel\ 


the heart. Governments are f* 
The public conscience is compat 
There is a broadness towara 
not merely marketable 

In all that makes for humar 
West is in duty bound to begin 


| say, the 


where older lands leave off; and I believe 


there will be no hesitation Those Amet 


pillar of fir has been 


cans whose the tar 


of empire hasting im its app ‘inted course have 


always tried to block out in the wilderness 
the best type of home and 
they last lor ked 


resolute faces westW ird in search of an ideal 


upon before they turned their 
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Therefore, though I have admitted that the Missouri for lack of compliance with 
free library is not yet numerous in the North 


west, it is safe to say we have a good ex 


t 
cuse —they could not have had any library of ideas as of the people who brin 


“at home” when we left there, and we don’t _ the cause of the free library, the 


know tust he w to go about It to have one 


here lhe public library will be established least cost.” The Northwest to-d 


just as soon as somebody notices the lack A. L. A.. the priesthood of that caus 


- “usual terms.” 


= So | pledge he West (ever as ] 


best reading for the largest number: 


and finds out how to start one. You will we believe that you have come her: 


1K 


not hear of the city council’s refusing the wus understand what the public libr 


necessary levy; no donation by Mr. Carnegie 


ever fails of consummation west of the 


how to make one, and what kind of peo: 


required to make one at its best 


LIBRARIES IN THE BRITISH NORTHWEST 


by E. O. S. Scnorerrerp, Proz 


I HAVE been asked to tell you something 

of the library movement in the British 
Northwest, and it will be my endeavor to 
deal as concisely as possible with a few of the 
salient features of this movement. 

Between Manitoba and the Rocky Moun- 
tains there exists a vast region, fertile in re- 
sources, and pre-eminently suitable for set- 
tlement, which, as probably many of you 
know, has at last begun to receive the at- 
tention it deserves from those desiring to 
make new homes for themselves. Naturally 
enough, it is not here that one would expect 
to find an organized effort looking to the 
establishment of one of the greatest. boons 
that modern civilization has conferred upon 
humanity —the public library. As a matter 
of fact, there is little to say with regard to 
this section of the British Northwest so far 


as actual accomplishment is concerned. The 
country 1s too new, and its people too busily 


engaged in material pursuits, that needs must 
absorb every faculty, to permit of much time 
and attention being given to the building and 
maintenance of free public libraries So 
much for the past and for the present. It 
is, then, to the future that we must look, and 
I have no hesitation whatever in predicting 
that the coming years will witness in this 
region great activity in library matters. It 
may not, it cannot, come all at once. but of 
this I am confident that in, comparatively 
speaking, a short time we shall see many im- 


uncial Librarian, Vancouver, B. ( 


portant libraries established in 
provinces now being carved out of 
tory which not so many years a 
pressively termed “The Great Lone | 


This is a virgin field, but its 


practically illimitable, and | 1 
that a great harvest awaits the energ 


rary worker in this land which natur 


endowed so bountifully. Of course, th 

no denying the fact that there are ser 
obstacles in the way, and I do not w 
minimize them. The territory is so vast, 
the population, in spite of the rapidity 
which it is being augmented, so scatte: 
that anything approaching concerted 
cannot be counted upon for the present. B 
notwithstanding all this, taking into consider 
ation the recent remarkable development 
the country, the prospects are certain 
ceedingly bright. I might state here 
\ssintboia, Saskatchewan, Athabasca, 
Alberta comprise an area of 550,000 squ 
miles, and when I add that the populat 
probably does not greatly exceed 250,000, 
will be able to judge for yourselves as to 1 
difficulties to be overcome 

And now, I would ask your indulgen 
while I touch briefly upon that portion of th 
Northwest which I have refrained from met 
tioning heretofore. Reference is made to that 
prodigious country lying between the Rocky 
Mountains and the Pacific Ocean, bounded 
on the north by the Yukon Territory, and 
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> our work in this province, but 


ny years of waiting, a stage which, to say 


ast, augurs well for the future. We hav 
in the past by the vari 
the lot of all new coun 
trade, lack of capital, 
have not been un- 


nts common to 


an in our history, but l 
still waters of pros- 
state of affairs must 
interest in the 
institutions, such 


at last reached the 
y, and this fortunate 
have the effect of stimulating 
tablishment of educational 
libraries and reading rooms. 

the first library of any import- 
to be established in British 
ained by the sappers and min- 


at the Royal Engineers’ Camp, now Sap- 


‘eutenant-Colonel Moody, were orderet 


in 1859, and, with the 


embarked on the Thames 
They brought with them 
the use ot all ranks, 


ch to a free library in this, 
out-of-the-way [ 
At that time there 
tinental railway to form 


for intending immigrants to journe) overland, 


_ in order to reach the newly 


the dangers of these arduous 
e love of excitement 


pursuit of book-learning 


\s one might expect in a ne 


tled by those who were compe by stet 
necessity to give their wh le attention to pt 
tical affairs, the people gave e | dt tl 


building of libraries, especially in the pioneet 
days when the p pulation fluctuate d from 
ing the inrush of gold 


year to year. Dut 


seekers nought else was thought of or d 
cussed but the prospects of the various m 
ing camps. It was the finding of gold, how 


ever, that first brought British Columbia int 
prominence. After the gold excitement died 


away there was great depression, but soon 
healthier conditions prevailed Permanent 


settlers began to occupy the farm and ranch 
ing lands of the province, and towns sprang 


up here and there. Then came the construc 
tion of the Canadian Pacific Railway, which 
was followed by expansion in all directions — 
villages became towns, and towns became 
cities, and, of course, it soon became neces 
sary to establish public libraries 

In the chief centers of population these very 


necessary adjuncts of civilization have been 


[here 1s no doubt 
splendid field 


successfully inaugurated 
that British Columbia offers a 
for work of this nature So far, 


feared that there has been little system in the 


movement, but it is hoped that with the estab 
lishment of a provincial library association 
a better state of affairs may prevail, Some 
time ago a suggestion wa made that an as 
sociation of this description hould be formed, 
and it is a sign of the times that the idea has 
been cordially we omed in more than one 
quarter 

As the southern coast portion of the prov 
mece 15 the oldest m poimt ¢ f effectual ettle 


mite natural that the hbrary move 


ment, it is quil 
ment should be strongest here In fact, 
Vancouver, N WwW West 


the coast cities 


minster, and Vict ria possess usetul 
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‘ ted trom your own tand to t# irpri 1, thet it | 
el defined limits ot the oneers Of the far west wave hittie tl wnt 
41 tablichment of libraries heir mind 
nth parallel oft latituac This huge the estal | ric 
ace embraces an area of 372,000 squal wet pie th far more practical qui 2 
has a pop lation ot sometoits t the sappers and miners Ws 
r 200,000 A population of two hundred disbanded t r ere presented t t 
1 come odd th vusand scattered over an city Ne Westminster to form the 0 
} leu } And se this hun 
rea { 372,000 square miles — tit is Une C is ola ] i ry ind th this hu ee 
lem which confronts the librarians of the ble « n of well n volume ecome 
peitish Columbia Remembering thts, yous tem rk in the library History oF 
notgexpect_t hear from me a glowing ac Columb 
1 to be able to tell you that in spre ot 1 ‘ fhe 
dificulties — difficulties that often appeared 7 
ng ntabl have reached, after 
i> 
TY 
Ae 
the 
tries 
i 
anc 
k 
fer 
th perton, a suburb { the city OT West 
minstet eanners and miners, under 
Bur the colony cception 
ler of two sections ross the 
f Isthmus of Panam bode: 
( y in that yeat 
that number of work 
! and_t] lectio1 the 
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the or voyage by sea or 
formed crown colonies of British ibia 
hat and Vancouver Is ind Those who braved Pe ane 
led a> and i ana 
nd advet far from study and 
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braries. Three large and well-appointed There is one phase of library work 


buildings have been erected in the last few 
years—one at Victoria (just completed), 
one at Vancouver, and the third at New West- 
minster. For these we are indebted to the 
munificence of a Carnegie. The construction 
of these libraries has necessarily given a great 
impetus to library work, and has had the good 
effect of arousing public interest. 

Vancouver, with the aid of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, has erected a_ particularly fine 
building, modern in every respect. There 
are large reading and reference rooms for 
men and women, and all the appoiniments are 
excellent. Thanks to its able management, 
this library has become an exceedingly popu- 
lar institution. New Westminster has also 
built a new library. This building, although 
much smaller than the one in Vancouver, is 
exceptionally well adapted for its purpose, 
and it is evident that those responsible for 
the architectural details thoroughly appre- 
ciated the requirements of a modern library. 
It is very conveniently planned and all the 
rooms are lofty and splendidly lighted. It is 
worth noting, perhaps, that New Westminster 
has very sensibly placed its new structure 
in the center of a square—a plan adopted 
by neither Vancouver nor Victoria. 

Victoria, the capital of the province, is for- 
tunate in possessing three libraries — the Li- 
brary of the Legislative Assembly, the Law 
Library, and the Public Library. The Library 
of the Legislative Assembly is purely a refer- 
ence one. It is maintained for the use of the 
legislature, although when the House is not 
in session, the reading room is thrown open 
to students and to those who may desire to 
obtain information on any subject. Books 
are not allowed to be removed from the 
premises. The Law Library. which contains 
an excellent selection of standard legal works, 
is maintained by the Law Society of British 
Columbia solely for the use of the legal 
members of the community. The Public Li 
brary has quarters in the city hall, but before 
long the books will be removed to the hand- 
some building which has just been handed 
over to the library commissioners. The civic 
institution is one of the oldest libraries in the 
province, and has done much good work, but 
has long since outgrown its present quarters. 
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by Mr. R. E. Gosnell, editor 
Daily Colonist. The system 
far that British Columbia is th 
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divided into the following 

science, natural science, useful 
description and travel, fiction, 
biography, history, and referet 
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IS unique 
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arts, 
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libraries are in use at the present 


with remarkably good result 
scattered throughout the vast 
province — from Cariboo, in 
terior, to Fort Simpson and E 
the northern coast line. 
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extent 
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Any rural or mining community, p1 


that it be not part of a dul 
municipality, may apply for a 


y incory 


procedure is simple. Blank applicati 
are distributed, which are filled in 


applicants, a librarian is cho 


who is responsible to the government 


sen, a 


extent of $50 for damage done, is app 
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appreciated, the main drawback being 


the demand for books is alway 
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little time after their applicati 


S greater 
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LOCAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS CAN DO FOR 
LIBRARY INTERESTS 


By Joun Corton Dana, Librarian Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library 


i one of the great books of the world, 
written about 50 years ago, the author 
1s a chapter or two on man’s mental and 

1 faculties. In them he tells how, as he 

modestly ventures to imagine It, men learned 

to be moral, to have a feeling tor conduct, 
to think of other men as possessed of rights, 
to be at peace with others, to understand 
thers, to get help from others, work with 
hers for a common end, to codperate, to 
ganize. This process, all compact with 
ught and feeling, this growth of the am- 
| into man, has been long continued ; it still 
on: it may never end. 
Now, it is far im thought from the snarl- 
ne of the white and yellow dogs of war in 
stern Asia to our gathering of peaceful 
kmen for mutual aid and consolation. 
Yet the two events illustrate at onc the 


nditions from which we have come and 
the progress we have made. It pays, we 
now say, for some to work together: and it 
pays, We still say, for some to fight one an- 
ther. That is our conclusion; thus far, and 
hus far only, the race has gone in that slow 
march toward humanity which Darwin so 
simply outlined fifty years ago 
rhis is a large text for a humble theme. 
But why not begin with the obvious? If 
ever they seem of doubtful value — these or- 
izings of ours —let us remind ourselves 
hat by such in good part has man learned 
to be his neighbor’s neighbor and that neigh- 
bor’s fellow-citizen. To work with your fel- 
ws to a common end— this is to be civii- 
ized. to be moral, to be efficient lhis makes 
nations possible and promises the parliament 
of the world 
And so, in speaking of associat 
brarians the first thing to be said 1s, that they 
effect so much by the mere fact that they are. 
They do so much of which we are but vaguely 
us, they so often give to so many 
vithout outward sign that subtle feeling of 


comradeship which becomes before one knows 


further effort and a guide to 
itable expense. One may 
he best work of an asso- 
sjation is the association itself 
lo put it more definitely, and to point 
somite of the \ 
to organize an assoc! n, no matter how 
poorly attended its meetings may be, teaches 
much to those who organize it, if to no 
others. You need not fear ovet 


ur lesson from modern industrialism 


Be sure that the laws of nature hold here as 


elsewhere and that the useless disappea 
Seize the opportunity to get le 

agement and the art of working together 
Moreover, the meeting which you carefully 
plan, provide speakers for, advertise among 
your colleagues, announce 1 the papers and 
duly hold, though attended by but the proverb- 


ial two or three, has served well; it has stimu 
lated those who prepared for it, has made 
your calling more favorably known, and so 
has had its use. One may even say that, 
after all, it were often almost as well did 
the well-planned meeting never take place, 
co effective in education is its making, 
meagre often are the tangible results on 
appointed day. 

My theme is mutual aid as a mark of pr 

as an aid to progress, as civilizatio 

itself. The moral is, establish library 
ciation The special application 1s to 
Pacific Coast; and the illustrative examples 
are in the list which I ofter you in printed 
form of the library associations and clubs of 
the world, 77 in number, : of them in the 
United States witl total ver Sooo mem 


berships. How inspiring story they tell 


of the growth of the library idea among us 
in the last thirty years 
icularly vou will find many 

not at all connected with 

d in library asso 

’ not be discouraged by the small 


vicinity of those who 
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The to f all 
Discus 
their indexing 


are of your own calling. 


the professional classes are books 


sions on books, their making, 


gs, their selection, and the 


tl 
book-users. \ 


attract 
ssociations, and they are al 
ve up a part of their meet- 
ussion of library questions 
teachers’ associa- 


tment 


ina 


n can often do much to bring the library 


question into view. 

And the vast distances which separate the 
western librarians must not discourage them. 
rheir large meetings must be few, and even 
small ones may be difficult. Therefore more 
must be done at each possible library center. 
Let a few come together, organize in a sim- 
ple call on all interested to support 
them, exploit their aims and methods freely 
in the newspapers, prepare a program of as 
interest as possible, rather literary 


way, 


general 
than technical, hold meetings, no matter how 
light the attendance, and publish through the 
papers a full report of proceedings. 

I have said enough about the value of such 
work to those who carry it through; but too 
much cannot be said about the value to your 
calling of discreet and dignified publicity. 
We have not enough libraries yet, so we as- 
sume; and those we have, we frankly admit, 
fail by much of reaching their highest effi- 
We fellows 


with a sense 


wish to our 
of the value of libraries to their 


how 


ciency Impress 


communities. Then, we wish to show 
easy it is for any community to establish and 
Then, we wish to learn from one 
and to call forth from the public 
criticisms and suggestions. The 
like to help us to do these things 
be done, with their help, by one person. They 


can be better done, usually, by three or four. 


support it. 
another 
newspapers 

Chey can 


They can be done better still, usually, by an 
organization with a name, an object, officers, 
and reports. This is 


chological theory. It has worked well many 


meetings, sound psy- 
times in practice 

Let still more specific, for I am 
warned that my talk must be practical. 

You are, we will suppose, the one person in 


me be 


your community who is interested in public 
libraries ; 
join with the two or three other library work- 


you may be a libarian and wish to 


ers in your part of the state in learning 
of your cailing and in increasing 
terest; or you may have no 

place and wish to see one establi 
send to your library commission or 


A, 


experience 


headquarters, or to librar 
and ask for 


being considered you look at 


any 
suggestions 
your 
lem, select the people likely to help J 
er three, and talk the subject over wit! 
Then you lay your plans 
You ask 
friends to come together and you put 
ideas before them; and, as you kn 
ground and know what you want, you 


of them 


a rather definite scheme. 


them through. The meeting votes for 
ganization; appoints one or two to bring 
a constitution and a list of officers: 
it seem wise, you complete the organiza: 
at one sitting. You need not have m 
to print constitutions and by-laws and 
cers, for the newspapers will do it for 
Next comes a meeting. You study 
the audience you may get —the minister, 
teacher, the reading women, and other p 
bles — and decide what topics will most i 
them. Perhaps such as these: 
present library laws and how they app! 
our town.” “How they started the librar 
in Blankville’— another small town in yout 
state. “How libraries are helping the sc! 
teachers”; and, for the general reader, 
The meet 


est 


three best novels of the year.’ 
place is a private house, or the school-! 
orachurch. See to it yourself that the news 
paper tells about all these things 

The smaller your town the larger th 
dience, relatively, that yeu will get 
have prepared for absences of speakers, 
have arranged for some to speak on call on 
the subject that you select, you leave nothi1 
to spontaneous, unconsidered utterance; 
though you hope there may be free discussi 
you do not depend on it for any points y: 
wish to make. You prepare the report for 
the paper yourself. If the nearest available 
one is small and can only print a brief report, 
the 
purpose of the movement, and name the names 
of those most interested. 

I dwell on the obvious; but with good 
reason. My list shows that there are many 


you abstract speeches, enlarge on the 


ae 
4 
more 
In library Catalog \ 
care, alway 
have t ichers’ a 
Ways ready to g 
vk ae ings to the dis 
library depat 
h 
re 


t observation has 


associations, ye 
us that few of them are ever properly 


[The one moving, pushing, persist- 
en is lacking; too much dependence 
im the meeting itself; not enough 1s 
it or from the pri 
And so | 


you your- 


mm preparation for 
city it can think 
that I 

hat yo 


urge a 
ne efficient person, and that 


De much, the 


between them may be mucl 
ly for these \ 
much enjoyed that 
continent 
hose here — have 


hs been looking 


forward 
have had our thoughts 
great Northwe st 


libraries therein, and have 


broader view ire I 


for my eastern colleagues as well as 
lf to contemplate our 
the task 


hen I say that 
empire to consider 
our Pacific friends and the 

gs they induce 

which brings us here, and 


nds who 


persua 


have touched on the details of the sm illest 


iry association. Let me sa) something 
of the larger ones, usually easy to form, 
given to sounding brass and tinkling 
ils, sometimes dying and quite unmind- 
fact, and never as effective as op- 
permits 
tre often too conservative. They think 
wisdom which restrains them, while 
it is simply their mediocrity. They 
higher than their average. They re 
the aggressive and the original. They 
they may do something improper, and, 
| in perfect propriety, they reach long 
re they are aware of it a Nirvana of nobie 
lity 
For special sins, common, but of course not 
|, they make their meetings too long 


univers 


their zeal to make many good points the) 
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they crowd their programs until 


and tediously encyclopedi 
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at one an 


members 


out 
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»wship harp 
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for a cro spontan 


does not grow 
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ming impron 
They do ne 
Every clu 
country, more than § 


the A. L 
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touch with 
Every 
should be 


other 
by 


made 


sociation 


joining her own associa becomes 


united with the national n and 

will get something trom it Chey 

the larger and stronger clubs are 

able in this direction 

sinners — make themselves of 

the community of readers ¢ 

ing work of practical value to 
The hundreds of librar 

brary workers, gathered within 

have, the 


students 


great eastern cities, 


self-contemplation, quite torgotten 
the golden fruit of « 

as one of the sinners 

and the 


about 


Further, thes¢ itions 
smaller, too, are not sufficiently careful 
the place of meeting, that tt be dignified 
homelike, and quiet ( ny save very large 


meetings, they forget at a platform and 
footlights or anything 
fatal 


Once 


approaching them are 


more, and small 
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and especially the larger ones, usually fail 
not only to carry through each year some work 
f permanent value to the profession and to 

general and special students — work like an- 
notated book lists, study courses, brief man- 
on the use of books, general or special — 

they fail alse sufficiently to acquaint the public 
through the press with the possible utilities of 
a public library. By nature the bookman is 
a gentle and retiring creature. He likes his 
library and takes proper pride in it. He helps 
to organize a club, by joining it at least, and 
then contents himself with the glow of com- 
radship which comes therefrom. ‘The possi- 
ble public influence of the instrument he has 
helped to fashion is not well discerned. 
Every club should provide for the publication, 
from week to week or from month to month, 
of notes on the elements of libraryology. 
Libraryology is the knowledge of libraries 
and the art of using them. No important 
journal in the country is more ready to aid 
the library movement or more able to do it 
intelligently than the New York Independent. 
A recent editorial in its columns on “Librar- 
ies for men” shows how far we have come 
from making clear to editors what a library 
is, to say nothing of what it hopes and tries 
to be. If the Jndependent is still thus un- 
taught, how unskilled in libraryology must 
be the average of men, You in the West will 
repair this lack, I am sure, sooner than we 
of the East. Precedents and conventions rule 
you less. You will individually when you 
can, and through your clubs always, keep up a 
stream of expository contributions on library- 
ology in your daily and weekly press. The 
East is coming to realize the need of these 
forms of activity. The A. L. A. has now 
both the disposition and the means, not only 
to do good things for readers, but also to 
inform the public of the existence, the char- 
acter and the possibilities for usefulness of 
collections of books. Shall I be more speci- 
fic? Need I| refer again to the committee on 
publicity long ago advocated and never yet 
realized? Can I say, without being misun- 
derstood, that to publish an “A. L. A. cata- 
log” and an A. L. A. Booklist is not enough? 
That if a health food is worth wide adver- 
tising, surely these library products also are? 
That 160 library people should spend nearly 


$40,000 tc cross the continent and 
you, was not this such an indication 
progress as the public generally 
to hear of? 

After I have had my first say | an 
always to give ear to But and li and R 
ber and Perhaps. You may at 


ich 


t 
these suggestions as you will. I| will 


add but one. It is this: Remember, th 
all if you wish a certain specific thing 
you must do it yourself. The cr 
the passing emotion, the one man 
tireless zeal. Don’t think an organiza 
an end. Ili a good club is the 
hands, do not think it useful 1 
something. We can’t conquer the p 
our clubs. Moreover, never let your 
tion hamper its strongest members 
cracy is the apotheosis of mediocrity 
many would advance they must look 
leader to guide them. In union is st: 
but the worth of strength is in its 
association tends to the academic and 
its members to a standard, ofte 
one, 

I return once more to my text, 
as at once progress itself and the meas 
civilization, and to one of its gener 
tions, an appeal for practice in the 


ganizing. If we join with our fellows 
end of value to us all, we learn thus 
love our neighbor in the best 
the only universally acceptabl 
finding him useful and ourselves inspire: 
In Newark we have made a rough 
all the voluntary organizations 
lizious, educational, industrial 


city, re 
thropic, beneficiary In a _ popula 
270,000, largely foreign, we find 270 
with about 25,000 officials, and with 
estimated membership of 190,000. W*« 
to make use of more of these organi 
than we have heretofore by appealing t 
of them through the books which touch 
subjects for which, directly or indirectly, ' 
are organized. I mention them here o1 
emphasize my statement that we have I 
that it pays sometimes to work with 
neighbors and not always to fight them; 
to illustrate the old doctrine, now sometit 
forgotten, that those who work together 


their own free wil] thereby build a better civ 
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Additions an orrections are req 


Newark, 


Tur following summary of the library as- 
tions and clubs of the world was com- 


1 as a basis for a paper on the subject 


Portland meeting of the A. L. A 
AMERICA 
‘labama Library Association. Sec., 
M. Riggs, State and Supreme Cour 


Montgomery. Est. 1904. Dues $1 


<9. Meetings, 1 each year. Pubns., 
y announcements, 1904; Officers 
stitution, 1904. Special work, Travel 


for rural districts nnual 
can Library Association 

Wyer, Jr. Univ. of Nebrask: 

Neb. Est. 1876. Dues, $2 

Meetings, 1 each year. Pubns., 


annual: Handbook. For book and cards pubns., 


> pages 18, 19 and 20 of the A. L. A. H 
k, 1904; reports of Executiv Board, 
uncements, are published in 
tal, official an of the asso 
work, see Handboo Annual 
generally July 
Ann Arbor Library Club, Michigan. $ 
Miss Carrie L. Watts, Ann Arbor Est. 
19003. Dues, 50 ¢ Members, 10. Meetings, 
onthly, Oct. to May. Pubns., none Special 
rk, co-operative cataloging Annual meet- 
ing, May 
Path Library Club, Mass. Sec., Miss 
Mav E. Robinson, P. L. Young Men’s Library 
\ssociation, Palmer. Est. 1808. Dues, 50 c. 
Members, 37. Meetings, 2 or m 
Pubns. Annual meeting, June 
California Library Association. Sec 
Anna Sawyer, P. L., San Francisco 
i895. Dues, $1. Members, 132 Meeting 
each year. Nine pubns., containing the fol 
lowing articles: Magazine publishing in 
California, Charles S. Greene; The relation 
of libraries to righteousness, Prof. E. A. 
Ross, 1808: Libraries of California in 1899, 
1900: California library laws 1850-1903, 1903, 


G Ik dge: 
G. Whit- 
n of bo« ks 
A state hi 
o tora 
_W. P 
wenty- 
mem 
Constitution and list of meml 
Henry Bradshaw librarian and sch 
Ewald Fiitigel, 1904 Suggestive 
library aids for the librarian in the 
town library, Florence B. Whittier. Essen 
i and non-essentials in the children’s room, 
M. Russ. Forms, rules, and regula 
F. B. Graves. The es tials in class! 
fying and cataloging, Alice | Haines The 
Santa Cruz meeting of the California Li- 
brary Association, E. J. Sturges, 1904 List 


to 


of California periodicals issued previous t 
the completion of the Transcontinent 1 Tele 
graph, Aug. 15, 1846-Oct. 24, 1861. Katherine 
Chandler, 1905. Annual meeting, Jan 


Cape Cod Library Club, Mass. Sec., Miss 
M_N. Soule, Hyannis. Est. 1900. Dues, 50 ¢ 
Members, 111. Meetings, 2 or more each 
year Pubns., Constitution, 1900 Annual 


meeting, Sept 


Central New York Library Club Sec., 


Miss E. P. Clarke, Seymour L., Auburn. Est. 
soc N nbers, 18 Meetings, 


1903. Dues, 
Constitution, 


1 or more each year 
1904. Annual meeting, 
ro Library lu! 
Scoville Inst 
or. Dues, $1. Members, 05 1 
Meetings, 6 each year. Pul Li 
brary Club, Officers, mem: 
ization, and constitution, 1891 
and members, 1893. Chicago Library 
manual, 189s. List of serials in public libra- 
ries of Chicago and Evanston corrected to 
January, 1901, compiled by the Chicago Li- 
hrary Club. 185 p., 1901. Manual of Chicag: 
libraries, 1905. (Jn press.) Annual meeting, 
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Association. Sec. 
Denver. Est. 1892 
Meetings, 2 each 


Dues, 50 c. Me Ts, 35 
year until 1897; no meetings held 1897-1905; 
association revived and reorganization meet- 
ing held May 6, 1905. Pubns., none. 


Connecticut Library Association Sec 
B. H. Johnson, L. Committee, Hart- 
sst. 1891. Dues, 50 c. Members, 125 
each year. Pubns., none. Spe- 
j systematic gathering of ma- 
liography of Connecticut 


Ma- 
on special cards which are de- 
at State L 
ey may be edited 


] 
leeting, Feb 


1} time as 
for the bibliography 


An- 


‘lub, Michigan 
1902. Dues, $1 
Meetings, 10 Pubns.., 


bers, 40. each 


none 


year 


District of Columbia Library Association 
(before 1001 known as Library Association 

Washington C Sec., Frederick W. 
Washington 
Members, 170. Meet- 
) ea Pubns., Henri Stein's 
Manuel de bibliographie, a critical review, H 
C. Bolton and Charles Martel, 1899; Daniel 
Denton’s description of New York, Felix 
Neuman, 1902; Karl Dziatzko, obituary no- 
tice, Felix Neuman, 1903; Handbooks, 1897, 
1904. Annual meeting, Dec 


Congress, 


ings, 


Drexel Institute thrary 
Sec., Miss Edith Lam 

in ave., Philadelphia 
Members, 30. Annual 


Nov. 


Dues, 


neeting, Oct 


Eastern Maine Library Club. Sec., J. H. 
Winchester, Stewart Free L., Corinna. Est 
January, 1901 Dues, 50 c. Members, 45. 
Meetings, 2 each year. Pubns. Annual meet- 
ing, Oct 


Fox River Valley Library Association, Wis- 
consin. Sec., Lillian E. Bell, Kaukauna. Est. 
1898. Dues, Members, 30. Meetings, 
1 each year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting, 


Nov 
Ge 


so 


Miss 
Est. 


1897. 


rgia Library Association Sec., 
Anne Wallace, Carnegie L., Atlanta 
1897 Dues, 50 ¢ Members, 20 in 
Meetings, 1 each year; none held since 1902. 
Pubns., none 


Graduates’ Ass Insti- 
Irene A 
Est. 1897 
Meetings, 1 or 
Handbook, annual- 


ciation of the Pratt 
tute Library School. Sec. Miss 
Hackett, 158 Sixth ave., Brooklyn 
Dues, 50 c. Members, 200 
more each year. Pubns., 
ly. Annual meeting, Jan 


Highland Library Ciub, New York 
Miss E. G. Thorne, Port Jervis. E 
Dues, 50 c. Members, 30. Meetings, 
year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting 


Hudson River Library Club, 
Sec., Miss C. M. Houghton, 
1903. Dues, 50 c. Members, 30 
1 each year. Pubns., none. Annual 
May 

llinois Library Associati 
Moore, Scoville Institute is 
1896. Dues, $1. Members, 
or more each year. Pubns.. 
dress before Illinois Library ; 
Wilcox, 1900: List of members, 1002 
book; Constitution and list of member 
Special work, Institutes Annual 
April 

llinois State Lil 
Sec., Miss Agnes M 
nois Library, Urbana 
Members, 40. Meetings, 
Constitution. Special work, 
occasional lectures to be given t 
school by prominent 
meeting, at A. L. A 


] brari 


Conferenc 


Ma 
Members, 7 
Pubns., 


brary Association 
rey, P. L. Ottumwa 
Members, 125 Meetings, 
ubns., History of the Iowa Lib: 
Annual meeting, Oct. 
Kansas State Library Associati 
Miss Lida Romig, P. L., Abilene 
Dues, 50 ¢. for 
other members 
each year. Pubns., none 
Oct 


Keyst 


(Annual 


me State Library Association 
sylvania. Sec., Robert P. Bliss, B 
Chester. Est. to01. Dues, $1 
Meetings, I or more 

stitution, 1901; Travelling; 

A. Hutchins, 1903: Tentative 

ries of Pennsylvania, 1903. Special w 
stitutes Oct 


Lake Country Library Club, New \ 
Sec., Miss C F Webster, Geneseo Fst 
1903. Dues, Members, 30. Meeting 
1 each year none. Annual meeting 
May 


Soc 


Pubns. 


League of Library Commissions. Sec., 
Alice S. Tyler, State L. Commission, 
Moines, Ia. Est. Dues, non 


22 
pis. 
a H. E. Richie, City I 19 
»< I 
et 
~ 
ig t ne 
th H 
nua 
= May Cor 
“By 
— f 
Indiana | vy Association 
x Gruwe!] rion Est. 1891 D 
50 ¢ 5. Meetings, 1 or 
each ye none. Annual meetin, 
y 
Oct 
ol Associa- iSor. D 
i i890. ry Ass 
¥ 
meeting 
\ Pent 
‘ 
Meet 


_jn connection with the A. L. A. mee 
Special work, Co-operative issue of pu 
ns useful to state library comm 


Library Club of Buffalo, New York. Sec., 
M KL. Cuthbert, Law L.. Buffalo. Est 
Dues, 50 Members, 75 in_ 18908 
Meetings, 4 or more each year; no meetings 
1904. Pubns., none Annual meeting, 


. 


Long Island Library Club, New York. 
“she 


Branch, 


klvn P. L Fst. 1900 Dues, 50 
M rs, 138 Meetings. 5 each year 

ns.. Constitution and list. of members, 
14. Special work, Institutes im remote 


narts of the field. Annual meeting, April 


Vaine Library Association Sec.. G. G 
Wilder, Bowdoin College L., Brunswick 
Est, 1891. Dues, 50 ¢ Members, 125. Meet- 

more each year. Pubns Annual 


Vassachusetts Library Club Sec., Miss 
Louisa M. Hooper, P. L., Brookline Est 
jo, Dues, 50 ¢ Members, 450. Meetings, 
ind 4 each year. Pubns., Lists of select 
monthly, ‘96-97; Handbo ks, 1901, 


(latter includes full report of al clubs 


1s 


Mass.) ; The library club and small libra- 
ries, Miss M. D. McGuffey, 1994 Has pre- 
pared, with the state library, analytical card 
log of special reports, etc., in Mass. public 
documents, 1897-1904. Special w rk, C 
mittee to confer with the state ary c 

‘<sion on bookbuying, binding, etc Annual 
meeting, June. 

Vichigan Library Association. Sec., Miss 
Gertrude P. Humphrey, P. L., Lansing Est 
18901. Dues, 50 c. Members, 125 Meetings, 
1 or more each year. Pubns., Tw bulletins, 
ntaining addresses given at annu | meeting 
; association, 1904. Annual meeting, May. 


Vinnesota Library Association Sec., Miss 
1 M. Poirier, P. L. Duluth Est. 1904 
Dues, so c. Members, 12. Meetings, ! each 
year k, To bring 


meeting, 


Pubns., none Special work, 


d exhibits to libraries Annu 


Vissouri Library Association. Miss 
Frances A. Bishop, P. L., Kansas City Est. 
1900. Dues, $1. Members, 79 Meetings, I 
er more each year. Pubns., Handbook in 
preparation Special work, To secure a stat 
compile ind publish 


) 
ks for small libraries; 


library commission, t 
foundation lists of boo 
to prepare bibliographies of book ‘ 
history and local subjects Annual meeting, 


Oct 
Mohawk Walley Library 


ve Pubns., Lists of books tor s hbra 
s. Annual meet May 
Vonongahela y Library As 


Fst. 1903. Dues, 50 ¢ Mem 


tings, ea veart 


Nashewlle Libra 


Miss Jenni Laud rdaie, . 
Est 1901. Dues, $1. Members, 20 active, 19 
honorary members in 1901. Meeting , 9 each 
year. Pubns., Handbook, 10 
Pre Jol PL Ke S 1 of 
Virginia. Sec., Miss Minnie M. Oakley, State 
Historical S y of W | 1898 
State Libra oe f the A. I \ 
Pubns., Proceedings at for t n 


To publish bibhogt iv of t fficial lit 
erature, and printe italog cards for the 
Te fect exchangs etweel the ates, 

Ann meeting, at A. I \. Confer 
Nebraska Library Associat Sec., Miss 


a 
Clara A. Mulliken, University L., Lincoln 
Fst 189s. Dues, 50c. Members, 100 Meet- 


ngs, I or more each year ! Constitu- 
tion. Special work, Impr methods for 
small libraries; building up scl libraries 
Annual meeting, Oct 
Ver Hampshire Library Association. Sec., 


Miss H. L. Johnson, F. L., Berlin, Est. 1801. 
Dues, 50 c. Members, 100 Meetings, 1 each 


year. Pubns., Constitution; An appeal to the 


library workers of N. H Annual meeting, 
June 


ers, constitu | i otheers 19005 
Some of the 1 id aids to bool 


Specia Ion 
library assistants s Ann 
ine. Oct 

New York 1 ‘ n. Sec., Miss 
FE. M. Chand Pi Buft 1890 
Dues, $1 M 2s4. Meetings, 1 or 
more ch \ et t week 
n September, ant lly, at Lake Placid, N. ¥ 
Pubns., Handl 1903. Short lists of good 
popular books ) variot 1 ts, printed 

t br lal 


ae 
DANA 
Sullock, Utica. Est. 1903 
1ca- 
ity 
Pennsylvat 
L., Duquesne 
none. Special work, terial 
\ n metallurgy. Annual meeting, Jan ae 
N on metallurg 
Tanne Sec 
} 
at 
‘os 
) 
Ss 
New Jersey Library isso 
: Miss E. H. Wesson, P. L., Orange Est 
1890. Dues, 50 Members, 15 Meetings, 
g > or more each year. Pubns., talk iH 4 
D> Ca w4: Mem 
Lor od 
ct 
ng 
M Club, New York. 
Dx 
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work, Institutes in centers of library work 
and interest. Annual meeting, Sept 


New York Library Club. Sec., Miss Alice 
Wilde, N. Y. P. L., Washington Heights 
Branch. Est. 1885. Dues, $1. Members, 200 
in 1902. Meetings, 5 each year. Pubns., 
Constitution and officers, 1886; Constitution, 
officers and members, 1887; Union list of pe- 
riodicals currently received by the New York 
and Brooklyn libraries, 1887; Officers and 
from the foundation and list of members, 
new members, 1888; Constitution, officers 
1891; Manual of the N. Y. Library Club, 
1894; N. Y. Library Club manual, 1897; Li- 
braries of Greater New York: manual and 
historical sketch of the N. Y. Library Club, 
1902. Annual meeting, May 


New York State Library School Associa- 
tien. Sec., Miss Julia A. Hopkins, Ln., F. L. 
Madison, Wisconsin. Est. 1894. Dues, $1. 
Members, 200. Meetings, 1 each year, Pubns., 
Handbook, 1902. Special work, To provide 
each year short courses of lectures for the 
school by prominent librarians. Annual 
meeting, at A. L. A. Conference 


North Carolina State Library Association. 
Sec., Louis R. Wilson, State University L., 
Chapel Hill. Est. 1904. Dues, 50 c. Mem- 
bers, 50. Meetings, 1 each year. Pubns., 
none. Annual meeting, May. 


Ohio Library Association Sec., Miss 
Emma Graham, P. L., Sidney. Est. 1895. 
Dues, 50 c. Members, 350. Meetings, 1 each 
year. Pubns., Handbooks, 1900, f901, 1902, 
1903, 1904. Special work, Securing from Li- 
brary of Congress catalog cards especially 
suited to small libraries. Annual meeting, 
Oct 

Olean District Library Club, New York. 
Sec., Miss H,. M. B. Sherwin, Olean. Est. 
1903. Dues, 50c. Members, 20. Meetings, 1 
each year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting, 
May. 


Oregon Library Association. Sec., Miss 
M. F. Isom, P. L., Portland. Est. 1904. 
Dues, 50 c. Members, 25. Meetings, 1 each 
year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting, Dec. 


Pennsylvania Library Club. Sec., Edita 
3rinkmann, Philadelphia F, L., 1200 N. Broad 
st., Philadelphia Est. 1892 Dues, 
Members, 214. Meetings, 5 each 
Pubns., Fiction, John Thomson, 1804; 
Halliwell-Phillipps Collection, Albert 
Smith, 1895, 0. ~.; American libraries, 
past, present and future, George Watson 
Cole, 1895, 0. p.; The German side of Penn- 
sylvania history, J. G. Rosengarten, 1899; 
The applied use of photography to the pur- 


poses of free libraries, John Ashhurst, 1&8 
College and university libraries, E. C. R 
ardson, Ph.D., 1899; New lamps f 
Helen E. Haines, 1899: Children’s 1 

free libraries, John Ashhurst, 1899; D 
ment for the blind in free libraries, | 
E. Allen, 18909: The Dante collectior 
University of Pennsylvania, Anna C 
1901. Annual meeting, May 


Rhode Island Library Association. § 
H. O. Brigham, State L., Providence. | 
1903. Dues, 50 c. Members, 105. Meeting 
2 or more each year. Pubns., Hand! 
1904. Annual meeting, Nov. 


St. Lawrence Library Club, New York 
Sec., Miss Florence R. Curtis, Potsdam 
1903. Dues, 50 c. Members, 25. Meetings 
1 each year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting 
May. 

South Dakota Library Association. Sec 
Miss A. M. Price, University L., Vermill 
Est. 1904. Dues, 50 c. Members, 25. Meet 
ings, I each year. Pubns., none.  Specia! 
work, Travelling libraries. Annual meeting 
May. 

Southern Tier Library Club, New York 
Sec., Miss Effie L. Scott, Waverley. Est 
1903. Dues, 50c. Members, 30. Meetings, 1 
each year. Pubns., none. Annual meeting 
May. 

Tennessee Library Association. Sec., Miss 
M. H, Johnson, Carnegie L., Nashville. Est 
1902. Dues, $1. Members, 30. Meetings, 
or more each year. Pubns., none. Spe 
work, To establish a library commiss 
work with the public schools. Annual m 
ing, Jan. 


Texas State Library Association. 
L. Windsor, State University L., 
Est. 1902. Dues, $1. Members, 110 
ings, 1 each year. Pubns., Constitution, 1902 
Handbook of Texas libraries, illus., 1004 
Special work, Furnishes library news to tl 
press; working for a library commission 
nual meeting, Nov. 
Edit! 


} 
mbers 


Vermont Library Association. Sec 
E. Clarke, University of Vermont L 
lington. Est. 1894. Dues, 50 c. Me 
54. Meetings, 1 each year since 1903. Pubns 
none. Special work, Establishing State I 
brary Commission and securing passage 
library law. Annual meeting, May 


Washington Library Association Se 
Miss Mary Banks, P. L., Seattle. Est. 1905 
Dues, $1. Members, 58. Meetings, 1 or mor 
each year. Pubdbns., A quarterly bulletin, n 
April, 1905. Annual meeting, March. 


j 
> 
24 
ax: 
ae 


Sec., 


Vassachusetts Library Club, 


Lowell, City L., Springfield. Est. 1808 
<0 Members, 100 Meetings, 3 each 
Pubns., List ea h year since ot _ L. 
. best books of the year for small libra- Sec, G. E. Roebuck, P. L., 230 § ible st 
Special work, Institutes m small towns London, | Dues, Me 
\nnual meeting, spring leetings, & each year Pubns., He 
1900 nnual meeting, spring. 
l wy issistant, official organ ot the | 
nsin State Library Ass ttion, Sec ot ie 
. E. Legler, F. L. Commission, Madi hly ce 1808 s. per year. Editor 
: Fst, 1891. Dues, 50 ¢ Members, 125 Hugh Smith, Bishopsgate Institute, E. ¢ 
| gs, 1 each year. Pubns., none. An- Annual meeting, June 
Feb. 
J y Ass Whitcon 
ALLIED ASSOCIATIONS Whitcomb st., Pall Mall East, Londo 
: Sec.. Lawrence Inkster, 205 Lave 
7 tecociation of Medical Librarians Sec. London, S, W. Est. i877. Dues, one guinea 
E \ibert Huntington, 1313 Bedford ave., \Miembers. 415. ilso 165 braries Me tins 
: Brooklyn, N. Y Fst, 1808. Dues, $5 Mem- & each vear in addition to the annual mec 
ne bers, 50 Meetings, ! each year. Pubns., ing Transactions, 1877 to 
Medical Ltorary and Hist rical Journal, ot Proceedings, 1885, 1592, 1693, 18g4; Monthly 
ficial organ of the Association of Medical notes: 7 «ontainme the 
- proceedings for i886 to 1889; The Library, @ 
1903 year, Albert Huntington, \agazine of phy and Library 
editor. nnual meeting, June 1889-1808. The Library Associatios 
a Bib graphical Society of America. Sec., Record, the official organ of the Association 
2 Ch *\lexander Nelson, Columbia Univer From no, 1, January, i899, 1s. monthly Pub 
sity <. New York City. Est. 1904 Dues, lie Library Manual. The Library Assoctation 
¢; Members, 100 Meetings, 1 or 2 each series: No. 1, Library appliances, James D 
Est voar. Pubns., Constitution ; Circular of in Brown; No. 2, Public library legislation, J 
S, I formation. Special work, To promote bib- J. Ogle; No. 3, Public library staffs, P 
Cowell: No. 4, Guide to the formation of a 


graphical rese arch and to issue bibliogra- t} 
music library, James D coeds No. 3, Cata 


eal publications. Annual meeting, Oct 
loging rules; 6, for village 
lis ational Educationat Association Lit rary praries, Frank | Burgoyne and John Bal- 
Est ment. Sec., Miss M : E. Ahern, t r linger ; No. 7, Guide to the adoption of the 
es, Chicago Est. 1806. Dues, - Public Libraries Acts in England and W m san 
st of 


NE A Stoo. Meetings, West Fovargue; No. 8, Classified Tt 
licals, James D. Brown, Li 
tion year book, 1893, Revised 


A. $2 Members, 
Pubns., Addresses and proceed- current per 


hinge 


the Library Department are given iN brary Associ: 

int the N. E. A. report tor each ffdition (serving for 1804), 1595. 1899 and 

succeeding year Annual meeting, June OF to 1905 Annual meeting, Aug. o1 Sent 

Religious Education Associa rary - 

> Sec., W. R. Wil 1go4 


Department. Sec., Herbert W. Gates, \l 
> ues, 25 go Licet 
cago, Ill. Est. 1904. R. E, Dues, 93 
. lambers of R. E. A., 2000. Meetings, 1 each year. ubns., none. Annual meeting, Ja 
¥ yeat Pubns., Proceedings. Annual meeting, North Midland Library Association Sec.. 
Feb 1 Potter Briscoe, Nottingham. Est 1890 
ENGLAND Dues, 2s. Members, 60 Meetings, 1 each 
vei ubns., none Annual meeting, Oct 
Birmingham and District Library Associa- 7° nom 
tion Sec Robert K. Dent, Northern Counties Is 
ns Manor. Est. 1893. Dues, 2s Members, 50. Sec, H. E. Johnst > L., Gateshead. Est 
I Meetings, 5 each year Pubns., non ‘aor. Dues, Librarians, 5s. Assistants, 2s 
stol and Western District Bra of the Od. Members, 103 Meetings, 4 each yeat 
ary Association, Sec., L. Ackland Tay Pubns., none. Annual meeting, \ug 
Bristol Museu Que ’s Road sristol 
: Museum, = I Vorth-western Branch of the Library Ass 
Est. 1903. Dues, 2s. Members, 75. Meetings, : 
iation Sec.. Madeley, The Museum, 
teach year. Pubns., none. 
Warrington fest. 1806 Dues, 55 members 
I Lit — of the Mersey District. Sec, of tl Library Association, 3 issistants, 25 ; 
C. Madeley, The Museum, Warrington. Est. Memb rship under revision. Meetings, 3 oF “q 


ear 25 
14. Meetings, suspended 
~ 
we. 
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4 each year. Pubns., none. Special work, 
Summer School 

The Pseudonyms: a delightful fabrication 
of the fancy of a librarian who has humor 
and imagination. No dues. Members, all li- 
brarians with a sense of humor. Meetings re- 

} "orl 

ported in Library lVorld. 


OTHER COUNTRIES 
AUSTRALIA, 

Library Association of Australasia. Est. 
1896 No meetings since 1902 Pubns., 
Transactions and proceedings, official organ, 
Library Record. Discontinued. 


AUSTRIA 

VOesterretchischen Verein fiir Bibliotheks- 
wesen (Austrian Library Association). Est. 
1895. Meetings, 1 or more each year. Pubns., 
Mitteilungen and Einzelpublicationen (Pro- 
ceedings and_ special publications). 


CANADA 

Ontario Library Association, Sec. E. A. 
Hardy, 65 Czar st., Toronto, Ontario. Est. 
1901. Dues, $1. Members, 100. Meetings, 1 
each year. Pubns., List of best books, 1901, 
1902; A Provincial Library Commission, H. 
H, Langton, 1903. Annual meeting, April. 


GERMANY 

Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare (German 
Library Association). Sec., Dr. G, Naetebus, 
Berlin. Est. 1900, Dues, 3m. Members, 332 
(1905). Meetings, 1 each year Pubns., 
Jahrbuch der Deutschen Bibliotheken (Year- 
book of German libraries) ; List of members. 

In 1897 Dziatzko and others asked the Ve- 
rein deutscher Philologen and Schulmanner 
to form a Library Section. This was done 
and it was determined to continue this sec- 
tion even after the founding of the separate 
Library Association in 1900, but it is now 
disbanded. 


IRELAND 

Irish Rural Libraries Association. Est 
1904. Special work, To establish and pro- 
mote libraries in rural districts. Annual 
meeting, April, May or june 


ITALY 

Sociteta bibliografica Italiana. Est. 1807 
Official organ, Rivista delle Biblioteche, edi- 
tor, Dr. Guido Biagi, Mediceo-Laurenziana 
L., Florence. 
JAPAN 

Kansai Bunko Kyokai or (Western Li- 
brary Association). Est. roor. Official or- 
gan, Toheki. 


SUMMARY 


N OF 


ORGANIZATIONS 


Alabama.... 
California. . 

Connecticut 
District of Columbia 


1 

I 

olorado.. .. I 
) 1 


Minne sota 
uri 
ka.. 
Hampshire 


Tennessee 
Texas 
Vermont... 
Washington 
Wisconsin. . 


Oruner Assoctarti ORGANIZATIONS 
Assoc, of Medical Librarians 1 
Bibliographical Soc met 1 
Nat. Educational A 1 
Religious Education I 
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(ORGANIZATIONS 


s’ Assoc 


North Western Branch 
Northern Counties 


OTHER Countries 
Austria 
Australia 
Canada 
Germany 
Ireland 
Italy. 

Japan 


SuM MARY 


Countries, Other 
Associations, Other 


Of the organizations ir the United States, 11 
lish handbooks, 12 constitutions only, 19 other t! 


| a 2 
fi 
i, 
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| | 
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rHE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 


By Herpert PUTNAM 


] HAVE tampered with my title Phe one 
ssigned was “The | ibrary of Congress 
1 what it stands for as r National Li 


ry.” As it now reads —‘The Lil 
as a National Library”— it permits 


neress 
library is, but 


speak not ot what the 
{ what it may be 
term is “national,” not “fede 


ry of Congress is a federal library ind 
hatever the general 
continue to be, Whatevel the general 
7 

that it may perform As a federa! 

ry it will owe to the literature of the 


ntry as a whole the duty which the sta 
rary or the municipal library Owes to the 


terature of the smaller geographical 


ich maintains it: that 1s, to acct 
preserve, irrespective of present demand. 
United States 1t must be as these 


hers for their lesser areas, a library otf 


\s a federal library it must fr nder a serv- 
} 


ice to the federal government. It was estab- 


lished to serve but one department ot the 

vernment, the legislative. It 
serve all three —legislative, executive, and 
judicial. In addition, it Is a laboratory ab- 


1 
has come to 


colutely essential for the bureaus of the gov- 
ernment engaged in scientific investigation ; 


nd, as you know, these bureaus are many 
and the amount and variety of their invest!- 
gations prodigious, exceeding those of any 
other government, or two governments, In 
the world. 

\s a federal library, then, the Library of 
Congress must exist for the convemience of 
Congress, and its law division tor the con- 
venience of the supreme court and Its bar; 
it must aid the executive departments im 
works of practical administration, a great 
many of which — now that we have come to 
be a world power—involve investigations 
into descriptive or scientific literature; and 
it is a laboratory for the scientific bureaus, 
‘t so far as their needs are supplied by 


if 
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AS A NATIONAL 


vhich a 
trv at large 

Phe yen 
tions is 
governim 


county, 

readily I 

brary for 
} 


self 


cannot efficiently, 


gance be 


smaller 


libraries 


of private 
cared fi by 
One great 


once set 


elementary and 


investiga 


His purpose 


the 


asiae 


establishment 


vestigator 


aid him 


community 


Now 


country : 


in the small coll 


without 


any 


carried on 


political 


( 


ple has benefit 


Some of them 


othe Ts 


oO 


ac 


LIBRARY 


but 
t 
rovernn 
t ile 
il f 
e feder ] 
\ t 
pe ed, or can 
he ps 
tate 
mitation may 
national | 
States s ld limit it 
us ( cannot 
t with t extra 
the seve il state 
1 or 4 
id common torm 
n) are not adequately 
f ye may at 
¢ ¢ deal with the 
eI lo pi 
tary o1 general reader 1S 
he national government 
elementary pupils in 
sides the elementary and 
is the investigator Phe 
l erent ng 
self n, but the 
1 1 ple An in 
s general prin 
ent comn nity 19 
{ the entire 
CX ill over the 
rsities of « urse, and ilso 


nd countless of them 


connection whatever 


reach of municipal, 
libraries, a few of en 


27 
a 
the working libraries wl 1 they themselves ‘f 
maintain 
But the tern 1 7 
tional,’ and the 1 Bie. 
a service not t t 
tly mat 
1” The ral theor 
the nat 
L 
services which m1 i 
but imperfectiy, o1 
formed by the 
ir MUNICH 
applied 
| 
idert 
ay 
va 
ica! 
re 
; 
venefact 
privat 
grouy 
vide for the eleme! 
han to provide tor 2 
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libraries — a f generous 1 t. Its primary du 
How far do they meet the needs: ent nature 


United States exhibiting The academic 
a glance one need not particular the univer 
an equalization of facilities. come the custodians 


he pular lending libraries are which they employ 


Even t 
grouped in cert as out of proportion of research 


population; an » great collections of libraries they 

zed material, collections necessary to Their first duty is, 
lvanced study and to original investigation, material required in the 
are massed in a few spots, chiefly in the far struction (heir funds are not 
East, the North, the Middle West, so called able to xo far beyond this Chey 
(that is, the states between the Alleghanies be embarrassed for space to accor 
and the Mississippi), and California; and conveniently highly — specialized 
which comes by gift and to make 


either in a few large cities or in university 
towns. In a country of the size of Great in catalogs and _ bibliographies Alre 
Britain such concentration is no inconveni- the authorities of our oldest university 
ence. In a country covering 3,000,000 square considering the suggestion of its pre 
miles it may form an absolute impediment that the largest, the oldest of our univer 
to research of high importance, by men of libraries, which has heretofore grown 
high capacity. Even, however, in the cen- prehensively, shall hereafter restrict 
ters best provided the present or prospective within the much narrower dimension re 
service does not appear completely to cover ite for the immediate needs of its faculty 
the need, for with the exception of the en- students. 

dowed libraries there is no class of local “Selected libraries” of general literatu: 


‘ibrary whose primary duty is to research. working librariesof necessary reference b: 
The municipal free library is a department museum collections of books that for t! 
of the system of popular education. It is form or dress, or rarity, attract the pri) 
to aid the systematic instruction of the com- collector —all of these taken together d 
mon schools and to supplement #; it is to make a research library. In literatur: 
give opportunity for self-instruction to those need of research is bounded only by the 
who have missed the schools or wish to go tations of the literature which exists, 
beyond them; and opportunity for self-culti- a country such as this the need of the 


vation to those who justly look to books for tigator is not fully met by local libraries 
this service fo do this reasonably will ex- every generous, which are limit 
haust all its energies; to do even this com in space, and have a primary du 
pletely is impossible — impossible with the constituency. 
funds likely ever to be availabl Each mu laking, therefore, the 
pal library must take care first of the libraries in the aggregate, 
lt must take care allowance for academic and 
first i res Lhe is little braries for research in 
prospect that » ordinary munic library seems room j 
can do more t has some r limitations that shall be a library for 
t must devote its tunds : litera to the federal government; 
e, it desires only the worthy books, and in record for the United States: 
literature of knowledge it gives prefer of research, reintorcing and 
to the books which interpret agreeably other research libraries; (4) a library 
ligibly, rather than hose which — tional] service hat is, a library whic 
sources. It can rarely affo respond to a demand from any part 
used book; and, ; country, and thus equalize portuniti 
‘e for it. If, then, it as- research now very l I 


cannot go tar in promotng Phese are but 


> 
28 
A map ot ries in this countr 
a Sat them would sh ity libraries, | 
“ee met: the need f material of « 
most generously 1 
than an ther cl 
or 
4 
cs, 
it 
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tit 
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collections aggregate 1,350,000 
and pamphlets and three-quarters of 
other articles —a total far im ex- 
that of any other single collection 
libraries of the 


third among the 


Among the sources of increase 
which are unique: (1) The 
which ensure to the library 
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ypies of every article copyrighted on 
the date of its publication; (2) 
returns from 
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of publications of the U 
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new building was completed eight years agi 


given, the third requisite is an organization 


pable of maintaining them, of developing 


them, and of making them useful. The or 


we have is not a huge one, 


nsisting indeed in the library proper of 


ess than 240 persons; but it represents for 


the technical work a force somewhat care- 
developed during the past eight years; 


and the diwision of now 90 persons which 


deals with the work most technical — that 


is, classification and cataloging — repre- 


sents, I believe, a group as highly expert as 


1s maintained by any library, and larger in 
number tl 


r than 1s maintained by any other two 


libraries. Unfortunately, a large part of its 


energies must still be applied to arrears of 
both classification and of cataloging, repre- 


senting work which should have been spread 


over the past fifty years. No estimate of the 
service which the library can ultimately ren- 
der is safe, and, | may say, no criticism of 
imperfections in its present bibliographic 
work is just, until these arrears shall have 
been completely dealt with; nor is consist- 


ency in rule or method in such work to be 


hoped for while both rule and method are 


being worked out and determined by actual 


experiment gluring the present, which is still 


an experimental, stage 


l expert service 


of a research library 


must extend beyond its classifiers and 


logers It must inelude interpreters The 
exper 


service of the Library of Congress d 


1oes 


include some interpreters —men of special 


training in the subject matter of knowledge, 


in addition to classifiers and catalogers, as 


well as accomplished bibliographers who are, 

to some extent, specialists trained in the sub- 
ject matter of literature. Our faculty of 
‘ these is small, and but partially covers the 
ane 


various departments of knowledge, but they 
may be t 


Oo some extent supplemented from 


le scientific bureaus of the government, 
whose aid ¢ 


in be invoked where ours is im- 


s already a collection of three quarters 


pletion of that building — only indeed within 
the past five years — has it had resources for 
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) perfect; and their 


of a million volumes; but only from the com- to particular inqu 


systematic growth reasonably adequate to the classifying and cat 
| product that specially concern 
he building and the collections being general. 


rhe collections 
done with them? 


rect and immediat 


the group engaged in the techn 


n the case of national 


service in the com; 
of bibliographies and in the direct 


Iry, resident and 


dent, is a potent one. But I lay str 


aloging, becau 


being there, wl 
here Is ¢ f 


e use upon 


service 1s considered an adequate 


The British Museu 


m, tor instance, 


know, a purely reference library. T) 


great national libra 
tially refe rence libr: 


a limitation which 


Great Britain might work a 


privation in the Un 
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“ongress is lendiy 


ries of Europe 
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quired for serious research — that 


for an investigation 
boundaries of know 
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Caicuiated to ady 


ledge rhey are 


for the purpose of private study or s 


vation rhe need, 


in other words, 


a matter of public concern. But with 


conditions fulfilled 


the library d 


rhere is, of course, some risk of 
transit, and there is also the wear 
upon the books. There is a possibil 
some book lent may be lost to poster 
ing it at Washington. There is ar 


charge of which I know of but on 
that a book used is, 


ugher mission than 


in 
Che character of t 


is assuring. It is ver 


after all, fulf 


a book which is 


g preserved for possible future us: 


he demand alre 
y largely for out 


Way articles in society transactions or 


common scientific pe 


of volumes thus far 


riodicals The 1 


a thousand a year—but we hav 


ticularly advertised 
matter 

Here, then, is a serv 
of Washington. It 
the country at large. 


our Wuilingness 
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ores is direct aid to inquirerfs rendered by the « Gen 
not t perts administering I, r, finally, int ex 
: wd A thousand DOOKs ! ! self- amples furnished ot method and system aH 
ied 
-ement or self-cultivation issued to 1000 applied to tt 
e< will not be a great ¢ mtribution to he single great bibliographic cont but - 
ivancement of learning; but 1000 rkK- the British sitse m 1 ts talog inl 
ntific content issued to investigators torn i | mt contript n < Line 
very nt matter In the hands I brary ot Congre its catalog m caras 
tigators they ro WC through What this is you know What it meat Ye 
ritter by word of me prin or may mean, can at present nly be 
i ascertained, ala are tn ail gi ed | 1 the t | 
: throughout the entire comm mity, A wit to be a complet e¢ of the larg ye 
stor to the hbrary to me 4 n of | O1 mis} ‘ 
| 
, | . this library is supplying the athors cefinitely expandit \ ch eatalog it 
t library 1 ipplying th t! ng i a alog 
re filling the Carnegie libraries i will be available 1 pies placed at ovet 
amoun f investigation under way im score at | t of tere of research in this 
intry is not to be reckoned fhe va- countt \ ich talog it 1s a 
nd extent Of Tlats ai requisite ai graph ( i 
estigation absolutely thorough seems to of the Briti \[useum, but covering m part ; | 
he indefinite \ collection containmg every: a field very different, and ring this pre 
that has ever be n printed would doubt- éminently It is to inform the investigator 
, - in every one f its parts find some ust what books are in the national rary it Ate Ae 
some time Do we propose a collect » will ultimately intorm the bibliographer more 
evervthing prin Heaven 1 nd, than do y her one » 
of all that’s fit to print A collection haps all other pub ic ns combined, what ‘ 
orehensive im scope 1s one thing; a col | ks are in pont Prt itis s mething more 
wot made with reterence to something than either ot these he copies of the cards 
i mor r less than mere literary W rth, and distributed t other hbrar for their own ae 
: hing beyond the present demand, is one catalogs become a part of their own appata ‘a. 
thing; but an indefinite rccumulation without tus rhe sale of these cards to other hibrat 
( mination and without selection Is an ies began, you will recall, thre ind one-halt gi: 
S other thing. The Library of Congress must years ago We have not sought pre a 
( inate. It must reject much that 1s for three reasons: (1) Because the distribu a 
le to it without cost and must select) tion lves to the Library ot Congress 
s » the material avail ble by purchase. expenst and some inconvenience not at ill = 
| library, ! be both and (2) because the cards at present cover ye 
ms discrimination and select but a fraction of the existing lie n, and a 
ur national capital of a calimtion compre: are still undergoing revision, and we did not " 
y ensive in scope, representative of all depart- covet the task of explaining changes of ot i 
ments of literature. and as mmpletely as pos-  § itisfying subscribers as nconsistenci 
sible exhibiting the prod \merical We have not, therefore, wht to push the 
1 
} 
| geometric proportion, The 
influence It would list of libraries enbscribing, or will say pat 
ot ticipating, now totals 608, The receipts fron 
Which is not to say that it need be inert sales during the past fh vear will have 7 
limit he active service of such a collection may exceeded $16,000 You are aware what it 
ice t nsist in the direct issue of bo ks either on costs to cat log a book. The ordinary est i‘ 
is at the broad, but also in bibh mate is from 20 to 35 cen Five copies Of 
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ged, or from 4 to nearly 8 times the amount of manuscripts is not perhaps 
I I 


from $64,000 to $112,000. Even if we t ike coming year 


n of this, in order to allow for some of a different nature The first 
erical work required on certain at least of L. A catalog”; the second will 
the printed cards in order to idapt them to rait index.” The service of ¢ 


the catalogs of a particular library, we shall these will of course include a 


(hese cards are produced primarily for the will be chiefly elementary and | 


library itself. The copies supplied to other in publishing the catalog we render : 
libraries for their own catalogs are a mere ice not directly to the individual 
bye-product. I believe, however, and I have institutions —that is, the libr 
suggested elsewhere, that in the end so large selves, which serve him. I beliey 

t percentage of the libraries of this country distinction may be salutary 

vill be getting so large a percentage of the While a national library does not 
cards for so large a percentage of the books elementary or general reader, but 


in their own collections that the production investigator, yet it may aid 
of the sc 


cards alone would justify the main- which do supply him, where the 
tenance o 


expense of the entire country irrespective, thing that they cannot individ: 


ie mark you, of any other use of the books cata- plish for themselves, or if undert 

‘= loged. In other words, that it would pay this them individually would repres« 

: great community, through its central govern- multiplication of expense. To gat 
ment, to buy a book for the mere purpose of _ thoritative opinion upon public « 
cataloging it and making the catalog entry general concern and to use its faci 
ivailable in these printed cards, even if the making this generally available 
beok should then be thrown aw Ly may be a function of a national 

Yet we do not propose to throw it away. whether it be a department of agric 


| 


your national library must have the service, or a national library. 


ok; to enable its cataloging work There is a direct service to re 
o be serviceable to other libraries of vary- inquirers 


will tend to round out its collections in di- gress has its local constituency 


rections which mere research would not re- outside of the government. 
quire or justify 


lection, chiefly form groups, select lists of is coming to include an increasin 


ing 


have some administrative value, the catalog 


‘ he subscribing library as against the a value which other catalogs h 
cost for doing th rk independently is of references may save some 1 
thus from 16 to 31 cents on each book cata- cf work n local libraries Che 


lo supplement other collections for re- a bureau of education, or a mari 


references on topics under discussion, and, non-resident investigators who vi 


pays for the printed cards. The saving, service from us as i library as 
therefore, to the subscribing libraries during us as the custodians of origin 
the present year will have been from $ to, American history. But in two pu 


times the total amount paid in—that one of the past, and one prop 


r—we have undertaken 


have S&8,o00 1 substantial saving effected. search. The service of the “A. L. 


ar 


t a national catak ging bureau at the can render will accomplish for ther 


In a library serving met 


ing types, 1t must have the usual book. The constituency this consists in the « 
distribution of its catalog cards, therefore, ice to resident readers Che Library 


It 


_ oon 
number of men attached to the ac 

Of bibliographical aids in book form we | stitutions in Washington and put 
publish, as you know, some reports, a very vanced study or research. It includ 
few catalogs of special portions of the col- some resident investigators unattach 


beginning recently with the “Journals of the ington for limited periods for the 
Continental Congress,” some manuscript ma- purpose of investigation. But beyond 
terial in extenso, Of these the reports may there is now a service by corresp 


for the library answers every appeal 
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then 
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umber of 
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y, and they come from 
d States, and are upon subiects most ciude that 
rs¢ Those which can be answered from genera ly wrent uld serv 
inswered, t ns ict 


} st} 
is mew 


-e have example, one May t speak dent 
placently at ieast, lL am not ne. hely nd non 


place or use m a research library 


mple of this 


federal government 
the trict of ¢ recipiel 
s of research 

national library that might offer analogy — tofore e have 1 

d be those which concern the a mn 1 me del Inevit bly, } ever, it ha ‘ } : 
tion of material, its classification, 1 ex- considered, and it h red it | 
sition in bibliographies and cat rs. and sions of uniformity im loging rule We 
S erpretation by experts fhe problem have contribut d cur 0} 1 to tl i 

hat mike tl 


library which 


copyright, gift, and exchange, 
J so small an immediate constituency, has lingness have ve fn mp 


analogy 


wht have some The system i T 1, of pom ait 
etc., is, In comparison with the scientific many t yat we! half d 1 go pomts 
ose. of trifling moment of difference hav: me to be pomts of agre 

Classification is a matter of supreme mo- ment There | been progress, and th 

ive that place point that ren nsettled are, I be e, 


whicl would become 


n 
rent! We have had visions fF such a on your tional | 


I hey have pass d 
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hliographic information that comes to it ting nt pe that ot 
irom anywhere The number of such appeals micht be adopted _ aif that « 1 be 
In the Carnegie Library, th 
— eecnondent, “is a notice to the effect that and further contusion - 
not finding the they de We have sous ex et 
ed in that library should address you that matter, alt 
} 1 itself Mf this, so ‘different to wheth 1, 1 
<emplity, its own admill itive pro- library ey pos 
es, methods ind service, im its nd i party literat 
ections and apparatus, what is most em pplyins printed sy » of our classin ; 
nt and most ecom mical for other lbrar cation. If tl antation be not ‘ 
: Che Library of Congress makes no pre east, with th of key, the syn ‘. 
n to this. [here are, ot ¢ rse, Ct in ot ime } nay be t } i 
heanches of a library system, 4» vel s cer- symbols ot an ‘ 
1} 7 } sent +} 
in apparatus necess iry to a ibrar) ta l 
pular type hich would have n ippro- How fat aa et ences ; wr card i thet 
priat ye 
ex, fact that the « numbers are not 4 
h tl f th me books in the : 
fy? 
po 
] 
met 
» cataloging How excellent a service if 1 h 
; the natior library could adopt a classifica- least ot detai In considering what the com- . 
rsall ir promise hould be it must be remembered 
det be a great 
We long considered ex ‘ose catalog is to be 
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piece of permanent apparatus and for schol- 
arly reference, not for superficial or tempor- 
ary reference, and that the catalog entry pro- 
duced by such a library, with an adequately 
expert staff, will be more full, as it will at- 
tempt to be more thorough, than an entry 
which would suffice and perhaps would be 
convenient for an ordinary library 

n interpretation there 
not yet much t which cculd be said 
compactly or concretely, and I will avoid it 
wholly, except to refer to a suggestion in my 
last report —that a library with the collec- 
tions, the equipment, the organization,and the 
relations of service of the Library of Con 


gress ofters »pportunity for a valuable ex- 
perience which a national library might fur- 
nish as a school of experience for the higher 


tations the eas otf the political divisions 
which maintain them. If they did, we might 


foresee an organic structure in which mu- 
nicipal library would be subsidiary to state 


library, and the state libraries as a whole. 


in certain of their relations, subsidiary to th 
library of the nation not, of course, in 
their organization or government, but in thei 


service. Neither logic nor constitutional pro- 


priety is likely ietermine such relations 
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By J. L. Guus, State Librarian of California 


| HE best administration of any library 


is that which accomplishes the greatest 
results at the least expenditure of time, labor, 
and money. Results depend primarily on the 
perfection of organization, therefore the most 
vital thing in library administration is the 
proper organization of the work Other 
things being equal, the successful business 


firm, railroad corporation, or political party 


is the one which is best organized, and busi-  e 
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to be rendered to or through them is 


to be effective 


Lastly, if there is a matter of intern 


concern upon which international coéper 


should be sought, coéperation between 
tutions as distinguished from associ 
is the national library of our country 
would represent the community of lil 
in the exchange of view and of effort 
In fine? A coll 
Ing, at once a monument of American 
ture and an exposition of the serv 


*; resident at our nation 


made available in non-resident 
ice through the loan of material requir 
research, and through the exhibit in 1 
phies of the material most important 
search in particular subjects, and exy 
by experts in response to particular 
a central bureau upon matters bibli 
a central bureau for catalogin 


of whose work may be utilized by ot! 


braries; and—a few other things PI 


has been brought from the realm of sp 


tion into the realm of — promise 


llection indefinitely ex; 


I recur to Edward Everett, that sensit 


soul: “Who,” exclaimed he, eighty-fiv: 
go—“who can see without shame tl 
federal government of America is 
government in the civilized world 


founded 


ness principles are as applicable in 


work as they are in any other kind of bu 


ness 

Successful administration requires 
of the library movement as_ whole; it is 
sufficient, nor is it always essential, tha 


administrator of a library should unders: 


the technical part of the work, but he mu 


see the ends to be reached, and the relation 


ch part of the work to the other and 


7 
4 g 
he ig? 
era 
ser 
t 
nd 
grades of tibrary work. 
In the character of their service the li- h 
braries of this country do not “cept s limi- 
But snecifie reer ¢ tram the ctata ihe 
pecimn les POM tile state ipraries never a literary institution of 
st to the na y tor a concrete servic cescription or sort? 
rary 
2 
ot 
Ap 
§ 
a 


retary ot state, 


He must have a plan and know 
to employ to reach the end he 


dministration of a state library, lik 

of most other libraries, resolves itself 
+> the two divisions of external and in- 
administration. The former 1s repre 


d by the governing power vested in th 
rd of trustees or the state officer who is 


y responsible for the management of 


brary, and who in a broad way outlines 


policy. The internal administration de- 
ives directly upon the person made respon- 
le by the governing power for the organ! 
tion, development, and management of the 
technical, and routine work of the 


siness, 
! rary. 
The great diversity of the provisions of 
several states for the establishment and 
saintenance of state libraries has resulted in 
of methods for their admin 


e 


great diversity 
tion. Where the external governing 
ver of a state library is vested in one per- 
n. as for example the governor or the sec- 
the library is liable to suffer 
ccount of changes of administration. It 
cks stability, is subject to frequent changes 
f and is left at the end of each ad- 
nistration in the hands of an incoming 
+ who is entirely unfamiliar with its 


of 


cy or management, and whose chief in- 
+ in it is very likely to be the appoint- 

nt of a new librarian. 

n many states, certain state officers and 

udges of the supreme court constitute the 

rd of trustees. While this arrange ment 


may insure a majority of experienced mem 


ers on the board at all times, it has the dis- 


ivantage of including those who have, per- 


ps, no fitness nor desire for the position, 
us addi- 


d look upon it merely as an oner 


tion to their other duties. A man may be in 


ny one of three attitudes toward a position 


s trustee: he may not want it, he may be 
lifferent, except, perhaps, for personal 


ends: or he may be glad to secure I" for the 


pportunity it gives to help the library 
use. If he is indifferent or does not want 
the position and has it thrust upon him, he 
pretty certain to make a poor trustee But 
if he is interested in the work and is anxious 
to do whatever he can to help it along, he 
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( \ s for of the external gov 
eI none seems to be better adapted 
t ers, each apy ted by the gover 

for five years, whose terms of office ex 
pire in ve irly rotation. Such an arrangement 
r thre rd at all times a majority 
of members who are not new to the work, 
who hold thet fice by special appointment, 
wl re 1 ed to and wl desire the pos 
tions t vhich they are appointed 
lhe personnel of the b ard depends, of 
course, upon the governor, and he must be 


held ultimately responsible for the manage- 


ment of tl 
ber of his appointees on the board When 


ie library in proportion to the num- 


the people of a state have been so wise and 
patriotic as to place in power a man like the 
Governor of California, they have everything 
to hope and nothing to fear for the library 
interests of the state; for under his admini- 
stration it has been possible to employ trained 
assistants, and to put the library in the post- 
tion of an aggressive factor in the extension 
of library work in the state 

Where the librarian is appointed by such 
a board, and made directly responsible to the 
trustees and to no one else, a greater meas- 
ure of stability is assured in the management 
of the library than by any other means. To 


! rd should given il] necessary 


power for the management of the state h 
brary and for forwarding library interests 
throughout the state, for by clothing the 
trustees with the proper authority, the neces 


sity of a state library commission in ace 


tion to the state library itself is ay ided 
Phere is a decided advantage in having the 
work of library extension performed by the 
state library instead of by a commission al 
though there may be some cases in which the 
work can only be irried on by the lattet 
mic but where it can be done by the state 
library, the advantage to tl library and the 
«tate it er gre thre hye 
cause it brings it in t th the people of 
the wl and broad 
ening its point of view; to the people of the 
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to much more useful member 
prov be a much mo! l tu 
may therw! much gt er quaiifica 
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state because it gives them more directly than 
in any other way access to the resources of 
the library. There are also manifest advan- 
tages in the matter of securing appropriations 
where the library interests of the state are 
not divided. In most states, commissions of 
all kinds are looked upon with distrust, and 
it is often difficult to get suitable appropria- 
tions to carry on the work of a library com- 
mission. The amounts secured are usually 
small and entirely inadequate to perform 
properly the work that should be done. 
Where the work is carried on by the state 
library there is a saving of space, labor, and 
expense of administration, and the library 
has facilitieg for prosecuting the work that 
no commission can have. Unfortunately, in 
some states the division of library interests 
has led to strained relations and a feeling of 
jealousy between the various workers, a con- 
dition of affairs exceedingly detrimental to 
securing the best results; but where the en- 
tire work is under one management, the full- 
est measure of co-operation is secured. 

It was only a few years ago that many li- 
braries, and more especially state libraries, 
were in a semi-fossilized, not to say wholly 
fossilized condition. Administration under 
those conditions was a comparatively simple 
matter, but the modern state library with its 
manifold interests demands the undivided 
attention and close application of the libra- 
rian. In addition to a knowledge of the re- 
quirements of the community in which the h- 
brary is situated, he must keep himself in- 
formed as to the needs and progress of li- 
braries throughout the state. Books must 
be bought not alone with reference to local 
conditions, although those books may per- 
haps be the most used, but with a view to the 
various interests in all parts of the state. 
This may not be so important a matter in the 
smaller states where the interests are not so 
varied, but it should be remembered that con- 
ditions are different in California with its 
1200 miles of coast line, its 158,000 square 
miles of area, and its many different clim- 

There are several counties which are 
large enough to swallow the state of Massa- 
chusetts and still have a respectable appetite 
left 


The support of the library is contributed 


to equally by all sections and no one 


cality 1s more entitled to its benefits tl 


another. Under the present plan of 
lating travelling libraries in California, a < 
munity in any part of the state from S 
you county on the north to San Dieg 
on the south can get books from th 
library absolutely free of any charge. 
The state library should stand as a n 
to the smaller libraries throughout th 
It should be re idy at all times to 
them information and to offer suggest 
for the betterment of the library service. 


should stand, in a word, as the parent 
counsellor of the libraries of the stat 
accomplish these desirable ends, it is 
sary that the librarian should be giv 
contro] of the internal administration 
library. He should be permitted to sel 
assistants, subject to the approval of 
board, in order that he may choose for ¢ 
part of the work the person best adapt: 
it. He should be entrusted with the s: 
and disposition of the books, and with 
decision of all questions of managem 
policy naturally falling to the lot of 
ecutive agent of the board. He shou! 
in touch not only with the library inter: 
the state, but with the various state 
so that he may ascertain in what 
library can be made most useful to them, 
state libraries were founded primarily tf 
use of the state officials, and whil 
braries have now developed along br 
lines, the original purpose should not b 
gotten 

It is important, too, that there shou 
cordial relations between the librarian 
the various state officers in order that he 
be able to interest them in the work of 
library, help them to an intelligent 
standing of its importance, aims and 
ods, and insure their friendly attitude 


hearty co-operation 


The needs of the people at large must 


provided for by means of loans fr 


state library, travelling libraries, study 
libraries, the circulation of books f 
blind, ete The needs of the small hb: 


throughout the state must be kept in mind 


such assistance and advice given them as 1 


be possible by correspondence, publicati 
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ne 
st end more especially through the instrumen ca) control, and the appointment of an 1 
t fa state organizer, who sho ld be competent stant may be the price that | 
n fully equipped with 1 the essential to be paid for securing imp rtant ne 
Sic ties for the position stot r appropriation Probably 1 one 
cessary legislation for prom tingand more earnestly desires t employ experience 
the library rests of the state 5 t prow libra 
secured, and a close watch kept that rial 1 | ent cor ns in the n , 
etrimental legislation 1s pass This jor f stat $1 not vs fe 
he work requires a personal ble to ppointments 
tance with the I ders of the ve Inere | \ res t unificatiol 
es . and certain administrative qualities that and centrali ‘ the it 
lee Ta no direct relation to library rk library interest fa te, ) as its law 
1: often happens that the stat librarian is library, histor: | wry. travelling librart 
siaced in a position where he is obliged to library organization york ete, can be 
on <e between two evils All state libraries heaneht under one head, we may expect t 
' t present to some degree subject to politi cee increased efficiency in all departments 
i 
f h DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE LIBRARY 


By Georce S. Govarp, State Librarian of Connecticut 


IBRARIES are no longer luxuries con libraries, county libraries, town libraries, 


; fined to the families and friends ef the school libraries, college and university librat 

' rich. They are no longer lo ked upon as 4 ies, historical society libraries, theological 

: harity nor as a gift from the rich to the _ braries, law libraries, medical libraries, librar 
poor, but, like the public school and the pub- ies devoted to history, science, art, languages 


highway, they are for the use and benefit also libraries of clubs or associations for 
ther words, libraries have special study, and special circulating libraries 
almost without number Moreover, all ot 


every one. In 
become an element of sound public policy, 


d demand the same careful, intelligent and these and many more afe intertwined and 
nterested official supervision and assistance interlaced through the medium of library 


oa . is given by the state to any other branch commissions, district, state, interstate, na 
f its public economy. Moreover, to reach tional, and international associations, librat 
sie tighest state of usefulness and personal training schools, branch and travelling librat 
rt. this bond of interested, assisting 1€5, § xchanges, coéperative cataloging, con 
- pathy between the state and the se veral li mon d mo;rs, nd mat ther ku lred tie 
' braries within its borders must be supple Since much of this activity h been de 
i mented by a similar bond of sympathy be veloped within t twenty years and 
tween the libraries themselves. But whether continuing ‘ | strengt wha t 
s state supervision, this state sympathy, be the result Wi the midst of such a 
shal] be through the state library, the state Uvites nl ust we exp n the development ot 
ust be library commission, the state board of educa the state brat 
” tion, or some other medium must, In my Possibly we 1 t ribe t ideal state 
y judgement, be solved by each state for itself library a libr ted at the capitol 
, , lf the work is being properly done by any owned and admimstered by the state ind 
raries existing state department, it ought, in my representing evs ry department of knowledge, 


good rea having each department immediately under 


the direction and supervision of a competent 


1a opinion, to remain there until some 
Ss may son demands a change 

ition We now have our national library, s 


tate expert in such department, and having a sup 


= 
ted ft 
da 
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‘ ply of books properly classified, cataloged, the additions that may be made theret 
; labelled, and she lved, not only representing sent to Congress and to each of the 
' the several editions of each work, but with gether with all discoveries and impr 
sufficient duplicates to meet at once every call in the ms Cr war made in such st 
spectively. 
3 in every part of the state and the neighbor- . 
Y ing states — using “neighboring” in the broad From the last phrase in this rm 
im. ' sense, with a department of archives repre- W€ 4841N see the great foresight of th 
senting the development of its several towns, TS f our country. Note: “together 
counties, and industries, and the genealogies discoveries and improvements in the 
of its families. Moreover, this library to be war.” Evidently they foresaw in th 
; ideal should be blessed not only with a beau- dom the mighty onslaught to be mad 
tiful, well arranged, well lighted, fire proof "5 by our modern publishers. 
4 building with unlimited, well-lighted accessi- So far as we know governmental 
wis ble and adjustable shelving, but with an un- began with organized government 
limited appropriation and the franking imgs of Assyria had their libraries of | 
privilege. > stone and carved clay; the Ptolemies gath 
In the few minutes allotted to me, 1am sup- Alexandria an immense library, and 
posed to present to your view the several mense governmental libraries were 
stages in the development of the state library lated at Constantinople and at Rome 
I am asked to call your attention, too, to a few national libraries at Paris, London, and 
steps in the gradual series of processes from other European capitals have grown, 
a simple and incomplete condition in its life evolved to such proportions and are now 
to a more complex and complete organiza- deep rooted in the fabric of government 
tion. For the state library, like so many other they are numbered among the chief att: 
institutions and other animate things, is the "0"S of modern Europe, while in our 
result of evolution and, in my opinion, will CUntry the Library of Congress —our n 
£: 3 S continue so to be, for the end is not yet. tional library—is an object of admir 
Moreover, while it has progressed by stages, to the world. 
: it has progressed in no two states in pre- It was not until revolutionary times, h 
cisely the same way nor to the same extent. ©“ that we find any systematic. att 
Practically all of the state libraries of the being made to accumulate regular 
older states had their foundation in the mis- ** the several capitals. The spirit of the 17 
a cellaneous collection of books which had and 18th centuries as evidenced by the 
gradually accumulated in the offices of the "stration of the foreign governors 
several state officials from the beginning, ‘ete Sent to the several colonies did n 
These volumes consisted principally of col- to encourage governmental libraries. (1 
lections of their own laws and legislative pro. ST there had been accumulated in son 
ceedings, books purchased to meet temporary the states their own laws and _ th 
official necessities, or which had been pre- legislative proceedings. ) 
F sented by the sister states, foreign govern- Now, the very thought of the indi 
ments, or individuals. Until they had been pessession of my ideal state lib 
ep gathered together and arranged and some described, is to most states unthinkabl 
big wee one made responsible for their completeness CPt possibly to New York under Dr 
a - and safety, they were of very little service The area of human knowledge is 
+ to the public. and getting more so. Books! Books! | 
t It was not until after the War of 1812 See how they grow \ dozen or more 
that the establishment of state libraries as Omes every hour, twenty-four hi 
such began to be seriously considered, al- three hundred and sixty five days nn 
: though in 1777, April 22, Congress passed the Good books and bad books. Large book 
i following resolutions: little books. Picture books and scrap b 
x “Resolved, That it be recommended to the Standard books and books to stand, 
several states to order their statute laws and someone, somewhere, desiring to see, n 


ssarily read, each one 
it! From eternity to 


so 


1 each decade must evervthing cited by 
much, but apparently print 
longer possible within any sor f archives cannot be 01 


n for any one library — 


state, or national — to 


ive. Therefore, 1s it 
1as in some instances 
state library select 
lds of work which may 


think 
oe printed. The expense of purch 

hing printed. he expense of purcnas 
llating, cataloging, and housing 1s duced histories 


mately complete, leaving the 


its of knowledge which are t 


narrow to be practical, and, on 
1, which must re- 


st libraries in more or less shallow- 


onle of a state have a right to expect 


ns to the science of government for the 


1 of those who are to administer govern 


clected or deficient to be 
ae which may in turn 
elected in some lines c 
e re are two extremes 
and t! ‘oct in our library development, viz., 
| contraction, which may result 
n 
nt her hand, undue expansiot 
ir There are, however, 
ur 
nir Gnd in their state library, 
s h d of 
tter ment and whatever illu 
| iracter, resources 
he 17 state 
the fhe reference department 
rs lly rich and complete 1 
gaz tteers, 
(I nd the reliable trme savers of 
s needed and possi 
1 libraries for the 
state and legislative 
scope of the law 
be a broad one. 
‘hle in its collections of the statute 
nd official law reports of the United 
1 of the several states 
those of Canada, 
— the British colomtes, t 
1s mark their development 
st growing smaller and our neig! 
st getting nearer. The “might 
b mes “may be,” and before we r 
d \n attorney, therefore, has the rs 


and development of their 


sarily in all departments 


committees 


It should be as c mplete as 


Ireland, Scotland, and 


together with such books 


pect to find in his state library 


Y4ART 
nec sometime. Think cited in the opimions of his own supreme . 
t f rnit long ++ and the Supreme Court of the United 
time, 
t le 
Te ie r- 
: been don that light of its own civilization. 
' ; departments of State ee but individuals, and, like indi & 
fie us be made viduals, differ in age, occupation, we ith, and 
libra 
ro other de- territory controlled. bik individuals, then, 
either nduct thei eal households 
ther nd fashion their several est jlishments, b 
oT ng rned largely by their environment, 
requirement nd financial abilities AR 
led While in general the state | braries should o 
m be to the several states hat the Library of! 
n- ( nyress 18 to the nation the ystem t " 
mon scl ols -aclemmes, lleges, universities, 
and public libraries in vogue im 4 state very ig 
nateriall Sect the devel nent of the stat a ue 
materially afiect tie devel pn ent of the st 
library. The development ot the state library 
in a state whose several towns have good ; 
r public sche ols, good pub aries, and in 
. whose borders are one or more § d college _ 
or university libraries open to Its tizer | ar 
ry, naturally be very different from the develoy - 
ment of the state library of a state wl i, 
system ot ¢ lucation 1s not so well d vel p¢ 1 
es In the former case the stat helps the several ; 
lias, communities through the local school or ] l 7 
oks, library, so that the state library is of necessity fe 
So rgely 1 library f reference, built up not 
be neces of knowledge, 
ents but along those lines not adequately repre- : 
sented by the other large librarv vithin its by ae 
; 
berders. Such an arrangemet t or division of 
labor not only accomp es t leal unt aa 
w3 versity plan where ¢ ch department is ind 
States pendent and under the direct rvision of , so 
not trained expert, but each hus pet 
mitted to use all its funds t e books 
it hosen line 
1S It can hardly be expected that the states 
s are of Rhode Island, Connecticut, oF Delaware, . 
n be or any one of the sm ler states can or will a 
maintain an establishment equ il) to that of 
bo ex- New York, nor that New York will equal ‘ie 
e. not hooks ur national library It is not necessary 


ia 


that they should. In these days of rapid 
transit distance is fast being eliminated, and 
one can be served practically in his own 
home. The time has come to club; to codép- 
erate. United we stand. Divided we fall 
In the near future I believe local libraries 
will look to central libraries for books not 
in common use, and these central libraries 
will look to larger depositories for books in- 
frequently called for. The states and several 
communities will, I think, come to see the 
waste cf money there is in purchasing, cata- 
loging, and housing certain books in small 
libraries when a few copies of such books 
centrally located will serve an entire state. 
rhe local, the central, the university, the 
state, the iflterstate, the national, and inter- 
national, or universal library is a series by 
no means unthinkable. It should be, and I 
believe sometime will be, possible for any- 
one who really needs to consult a_ special 
work to be able to consult that work or a 
reproduction of it or a separate printed from 
it, practically in his own home. Dr. Put- 
nam’s “service to the country at large” is 


STATE 


By Henry E. Lecier, Secretary 


I: WHAT THEY ARE 

S rATISTICS of libraries have been col- 

lected by the United States Bureau of 
Education at irregular intervals for about 
thirty years. Six compilations have been 
published during this period showing the 
number of libraries and the number of peo- 
ple per library for each of the years men- 
tioned in the several reports. In 1875 each 
library supplied an average of 21,432 per- 
sons, while in 1903 there was a library to 
every 11,632 persons, showing that the num- 
ber of libraries had increased twice as rap- 
idly as the population. The increase in vol- 
umes in twenty-eight years has been at even 
a greater rate than the increase in number of 
libraries. In 1875 the libraries had 26 vol- 
umes to the 1co population, while in 1903 
there were 68 to the 100 people’ While the 
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bound to come. Such a service ext 


through local libraries or in the abser 


a local library through designated publ 
cials as local centers, is reasonable, f 
economical, and needed. Such a syst 
interlibrary loans under proper c 
and regulations will do much to cl 
library and literary horizons. 

It is said that through disobedien 
1, that is, he fell by staying just wl 
was. He fell through not advancing 
better and broader things ahead, wil 
was his privilege and duty to occuy 


en) In the same way there may | 


times, and probably will be still, when 
of our state libraries — yes, and some 
large public libraries also— seem 
fallen or be falling — falling by not 
ing to the field prepared for them fr 
foundations of the world. But wheth 
fall of libraries is due to disobedienc: 
of funds, lack of administration, or 
the franking privilege, I know not. B 
thing I do know, it is not from lack 


portunity 


COMMISSIONS 


Wisconsin Free Library Commission 


population increased 83 per cent. in twe 
eight years, the number of books accessi! 


to the people increased 374 per cent 
These figures, being official and indi 
of extraordinary library growth, are 


induce a feeling of complacency and 


“that the people of the United Stat 


tremely well supplied with library pt 


jut statistics will always bear analys 


wrong deductions are to be avoided. It 


millionaire and nine penniless men ar 
into one group, it will be found that th 


age wealth of these ten men is $100,000, 


doubtless nine of the men will derive 


scant comfort, from that fact. At ar 
state library meeting some comparisons 


made of the cost of books One ec 


mically-inclined trustee proudly ann 


that the books acquired by his library duri 


; 


i 
’ 
y 
> 
| bl 
pt 
| 
| 
| 
d 
4 


preceding year had cost an average of but 
He forgot to mention that an ex- 


ents 
attic 


had transferred from his 


to the shelves of the library about 1200 pub 


essman 

lic documents amassed by him during his 
eressional career. This circumstance not 
nivy reduced the average 
1. but greatly amplified the average 


her of books per inhabitant of that par- 


number 


st per book ac- 


lar community. 


ro him who hath, more shall be given. 
Gratification over the extraordinary increase 
lumes per 100 of the popula- 


+} 
li 


ymber of vi 
must be tempered by the fact that the 


nt benefit is confined to a fraction of 
population Thousands of people are ab- 
library privileges, even 


} 


ly without 
he Carnegie 


though the stimulus given by t 
its has, during the past decade, scattered 


hraries into regions which would, but for 


Jucement, remain without libraries to- 


ps the st atistics for a typical 
ctate of the Middle West, or as the Bureau of 
Fdueation would term it, North Central state, 


iI] suffice to illustrate: 


Total population 2,000,042 

Population of cities with 
libraries 866,000 

Population served by trav- 
elling libraries 52,000 

Country people with access 

26,590 


to city libraries 


944,590 


Population without library 


privileges. . 


1,124,452 
According to the official statistics, there 
are in this state 58 volumes to the 100 of the 
According to the unofficial, but 
actual fact, certain groups of 100 persons In 
this state have from two to ten times that 
number of books within easy reach, and a 
million and a quarter of people have access 
to no libraries, and many of them do not see 

book from the first day of January to the 
following Christmas. 

Conditions such as these, not 
from official reports, but actually existent, 
have given to the public library cy mmissions 
a field of work wide in area, and fruitful of 
soil. Commissions, or organizations bearing 


popul ition 
puiat 


apparent 


! e North Atlantic division, eight im e 
N h Ce five n the Western, tw: 1 
the South Atlant nd none in the South 
Centt In consideration of library con 

musstion actty he states in the two latter 
geographical divisions can be eliminated. In 


the New Eng 1 
ind oper nd 
that hich has 
tral divis r Middle 
direc | 
ted supe n (exe 
} 1, pte } 
West, 1 dire ite 
13} es. but 
concentrate effort upon 
work, including the ¢ 


braries and reorganiza 
ics, 


approved lit 
stitutes and of summe 


ual instruction to libra 


braries. Instructional pu 


lists, bulletins, and ciret 


also made an import 


netrue 


ffers essentially from 
n the Ni rth Cen 
West grout In the 


‘ but lim 
, New York) seems 
t y to stimu 

In the Middle 
di 1 the local 
d to be 1 p rtant to 
field and instructional 
reat ition of new ] 
tion of older one n 


lar t intorm re 
tcl nnel ot set ess 
tes. the methods that 
West | been fol- 
ticulars In ne rly | 
braries re lated 


porary aid of small and str geling 

hose limited book funds permit only intr 
quent or insufficient purchas The reason 
for the diverge nt line of end governing 
the commissions in these sev 1 geograph 
cal groups of states Is not far to seek. The 
characteristics of the one nelude n 
sity of population, older established com- 
munities, and naturally more P blic libraries 
within given In sharp contrast are 
the conditions which iffect the compara- 
tively ne r reg f the west, vhere the 


material necessit 
tion, and other utiltt 
time being the desire 
sion. Naturally, ditt 


employed to meet the 


f lighting, transporta- 
‘es overshadow for the 
for intellectual expan 


erent methods 


Is must be 


Sy. 
‘ 
LEGLER 4! 
having equivalent functions, 
tending other names and having equivaieh ' 
te 
ndit 
eat 
= 
| a 
\ 
tl 
tg 
mn by means m- 
r schools, and individ 
» western st 
In the wester 
iddl 
obtain in the Middle 
esential pal 
lowed in essential 
of them, travelling 
for the benefit of remote ruras mm 
, Population with library priv- : nditions do not warrant the estab ¥ 
lieges nant iihrares nd in tem- 
apt 
ay 
00, but 
recent 
is W 
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Massachusetts boasts that no township within 
its borders, 353 in number, is without a pub- 
lic library. It will be many years before, in 
most of the western states, the same condi- 
tion will be even approximately true. There 
it is the province of the commission workers: 

1. To educate public sentiment so that a 
genuine desire for library privileges will 
manifest itself in the practical form of local 
taxation adequate to proper maintenance. 

2. To give personal help in the organiza- 
tion of the library, and to furnish such in- 
struction to the librarian and assistants as 
will bring the institution to the highest de- 
gree of efficiency possible 

In both these endeavors serious difficul- 
ties are often encountered. This is an era of 
public improvements. The construction of 
gas and electric light plants, roads, court- 
houses, city halls, and public school buildings 
swell taxation often beyond the point of en- 
durance, and naturally the average citizen 
suggests that library appropriations can be 
deferred till the unavoidable financial pres- 
sure is relieved. 

When sentiment has finally ripened and the 
establishment of a library has been determ- 
ined upon, the selection of a librarian be- 
comes a vexing question. There is appar- 
ently in every community at least one needy 
old lady who requires the position to keep out 
of the poorhouse, and where she is not insist- 
ent, a sister, cousin, or aunt of an influential 
trustee has the necessary tenacity of purpose 
to secure it. Sometimes the commission, by 
firmness supplemented with tact, is enabled 
to influence the appointment of a trained per- 
son. Otherwise, the crude material must be 
moulded into the best form possible by pa- 
tient work during visitation of the library 
and by securing attendance at institutes and 
library summer school. 

State library commissions have been in ex- 
istence for fifteen years, but sixteen of them 
have been created during the second half of 
this period, and it is not surprising, therefore, 
that their work up to this time has been 
largely experimental. In the subjoined table 
is given the date of organization, state aid 
for administration purposes, number of per- 
sons employed and total salaries paid: 

1890, Massachusetts Free Public Library 
Commission. 
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1891. New Hampshire State Library C 
mission 
1892. New York Public Libraries Di, 
of the University of New Yor! 
1893. Connecticut Free Public Library 
mittee 
1894. Vermont Free Library Commi 
1895. Wisconsin Free Library Comn 
1896. Ohio Board of Library (¢ 
sioners 
1897. Georgia Library Commissio: 
1899. Colorado State Board of | 
Commissioners. 
Indiana Public Library Comm 
Kansas Travelling Libraries ( 
sion, 
Maine State Library Commiss 
Michigan Free Public Library 
mission 
Minnesota State Library Com: 
Pennsylvania Free Library ( 
sion 
1900.. Iowa State Library Commissi 
New Jersey Public Library C 


sion. 
1901. Washington State Library ¢ 
sion. 
Delaware Free Library Comn 


Idaho Free Library Commissi 

Maryland State Library Comn 

Nebraska Public Library C 
1905. Oregon Free Library Comm 


State = 
> 
} & 
4 ~ 
| 
25 
Connecticut.... os eee 2,750'$ per lit 
Delaware.......... ; 
Indiana., 7,00 
x 
Kansas..... ° 
2,000) 100 per lib 
Maryland eee 1,000, 
Massachusetts............ 5 100 per lib 
1,000 
Minnesota... 7.500 
Nebraska 3 000 
New Hamphire.......... too per lib 
3,000) 1,000 
New York 41,000 24,000 4 
Pennsylvania........ 12, 50 
Vermont 2,006 100 per lib 


Proposed laws for library commissi 
I'linois, Missouri, and South Dakot 
acted upon adversely by the legislatures 
1905. Oregon joined the list of comm 
states, the law for such authorization 
in some respects more comprehensiv 
any heretofore adopted, in that control 
school libraries, with power to select and 
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books, is 


s suggests forcibly the pr bable future chat e ins tion 
acentration, within the jurisdiction of one 1 1 in 
sartment or bureau, of all library interests br Oper 
ich of the several states, but a c nsidera- each library to secure 4 h 
f this question does not come wit! 1 r semi-ant 
scope of this paper. ye 1 
ne oT he xc] 
WHAT COMMISSIONS ING +} } 
nh the COOP 
\While numerous channels of activity ap- many indepet ‘ 
to the exploratory imstinct of a state hich 
ry commission, two pt iblems f para- br: Hie 
nt importance must engag ittention ed cent 
fhe problem of the community, urban 
ral, without a library pet rs are pet 
P problem of the small brary purp 1 
2 pury 
former problem finds its solution m- eliing brary systet 
eavelling library, and is largel matter their bord a 
funds to buy and facilities to distribut nd pi ; ave 
most wholesome books to the greatest nd | . 
ther of people Methods differ in iifter n 
etates. some having fixed grouf f d Ta t} 
ks with printed catalogs for distribution, other 
ed others preierring the elasticity hich In nn tate t W 
permits users to make selections. From a clubs do siderable w 
recent report may be quoted a comparison of travelling lb maint 
he t plans as operated 11 the tw dja- brary 1 ns a 
states of Ohio and Indiana: ‘oined list, which, he 
Ohio had a fund of $7636 fo! its travelling , 
braries. Indiana expe nded ast year sources © ve remained u 
2 for its travelling libraries Ohio ures were not ther 
employs six persons to ,dminister the trave!- 
ng libraries; Indiana employs two. Ohio 
as 30,000 books, man of them duj ites 
[he Indiana travelling libraries contain 5000 
books with only a few duplicates, nd cir- State 
lated 330 libraries, while Ohio, with stx 
times as many books and three tmes the 
clerical force, circulated 923 libraries In a 
sideration of these comparisons tt fact California 
t be borne in mind that the chief work  Colorado.....-. 
xe Ohio libraries 1s with the schools and Connecticut 
study clubs; that ot Indiana with the farmers 
ond general realers.” 
In some ¢ f the Western states, which have 
1 polyglot population and many distinctive 
mmunities of foreign-born popration, 
travelling libraries of books in foreign lan- Nebraska.... 
guages for the use ol public libraries, ane New York 
mall § eaten hooks in connectt Ohio 
smal] groups of toreign DOORS n ¢ ec n Oregon 
with the English travelling libraries, meet Pennsylvania 
the needs tor this class ot readers ich Washington 
th Wisconsin 


work is also being done in connectio 
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mission, which was established in 1901, has 
ceased to exist. Georgia has a nominal com- 
mission, receiving no funds and engaging 
in no activities. In Massachusetts the Wom- 
an’s Educational Association has placed 43 
travelling libraries in the field 

The second main agency of the state li- 
brary commission has to do with the small 
libraries how to promote their multiplica- 
tion and how to secure their efficient ad- 
ministration. The term “small library” has 
a different meaning in the West than in the 
East, and thereby is largely determined the 
marked differences in conception of commis- 
sion work which seems so strongly affected 
by geographical lines. In the East. where 
libraries ase older and where direct state aid 
has stimulated the expansion of the shelf- 
list, a collection of 5000 volumes is a small 
library. In the West, when the accession 
book becomes filled to that number, the li- 
brary is regarded as worthy to rank in the 
first class —it is the library of from 200 to 
2000 volumes that is termed small. Some- 
thing of the difficulties in the administration 
of these small libraries, especially in the 
newer communities, has heen referred to 
earlier in this paper. The librarian, the trus- 
tees, and the members of the common coun- 


cil who hold the purse strings, must be in- 


cluded in the educative duties which devélve 
upon the commission staff. What an import- 
ant element the small library represents in the 
library world of the United States may be 
gathered from the fact that. roughly grouped, 
five-sevenths of all the public libraries in this 
country contain less than 5000 volumes each, 
and but one-seventh in excess of 10,000 vol- 
umes. The work of the state commission is 
therefore one of tremendous significance. Its 
influence must be exerted to effect the proper 
organization of the small library and the 
technical equipment of the librarian, so as to 
ensure good business methods and wise ex- 
tension work; to influence the selection of 
first-class plans for new buildings, or at 
least the inclusion of certain essentials in the 
plan selected; to render such unobtrusive but 
effective aid in book selection as to yield a 
good permanent nucleus for the larger book 
collection of the future; to strengthen the 
reference departments of the libraries by the 


inexpensive medium of a magazine clea; 
house; to secure the enactment of Jay 
the state legislature that seem best 
to the immediate needs and condit; 
the local libraries; to encourage the s| 
brary associations and local club 
meetings that shall infuse esprit 
among their members and a desire to e 
what is most progressive in library 
by means of model children’s librari: 
reference libraries, binding exhibit: 
other suggestive collections and exhibit 
of well edited instructive literature. 
bulletins, book lists, and similar pub! 
to bring forcibly to their attention w) 
newest and best in their profession 
may be adopted, or adapted, for then 

The most important instructional 
the commission is that which centers 
library summer school. The most s 
ful commissions are those which have 1 
this fact. During the past year the I; 
commission has conducted an interesti: 
periment in adding a normal school 
designed to bring about closer relations 
tween the library and the school. Wisc 
plans for next year a special course for + 
ers affiliated with the summer cours: 
University of Wisconsin. The commis 
which now maintain summer schools 
brary training, or which plan to have t 
hereafter, include the following states: ( 
fornia, Indiana, Iowa, Maine, Minnesota, N: 
Jersey, New York, Washington, and \\ 
consin. The sole permanent school « 
lished by state funds, up to this year, is th 
conducted by the New York Depart: 
Home Education. The Wisconsin 
ture has now authorized an annual ap: 
priation for a permanent school of lib: 
science to be conducted by the commiss 
that state, and it is proposed to begin it 
September of next year 

In an admirable and comprehensive p 
submitted by Miss Gratia Countryman, at t 
St. Louis Conference last year, the wor! 
the individual commissions was given in ex 
tenso. The purpose of this hasty survey 
been, therefore, to note rather the genet 
plan of commission work as conducted by 
certain geographical groups of states, and the 
trend of such work as indicated both by well- 
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LEGLER 
: established policy generally followed and by could not hope to undertake such 
experimental enterprises attempted by indi- dependently Much work, however, which 
) yidual commissions. This has been done im libraries now perform for individual 
; 4 somewhat fragmentary manner, and it may 1s mere mechan cal repetition and could 
a t 
be permitted to briefly summarize commission be done more expeditiously, more ecom mically 
activities in the following tabular form nd more advantageously im every vay b 
joint arrangement The library rid has 
y State appropriations, usually in money 
fravelling libraries : tem, a device which has revolutionized 
general, methods, and in the saving of time and moncy 
hction, has more than quadr ipled facilitie Until 
recently, however, librarian have been sing 
foreign groups larly dilatory m ave iling the elve i 
Clearing house, magazine gifts advantag ‘reated by themselve 
“ Services in cataloging and organizing In conclusion, a personal opin n as to tl 
en Counsel in preliminary efforts : 
Selection of librarian. sions may be ventur It is 5 
Plans for buildings commission will acc mplish most W thi 
Furnishings and decorations sphere of its influence hich seeks to es 
cise the least autocratic hority, b 
work: stills into its relation with the libraris 
tate the nobtrusively pet ve rat 


than the domin 


tation ind bran -hes which assumes the « ttitude not ! ct 
country readers whose judgment | dreadea, ut of ag 
' classes for foreigners, counsellor, and friend whose advice 1s Sous 
and followed because given confiden 
story hour. 
] : will prove a mistake to invest any co! n ace 
mis nstruction 
Summer school for library training with power broad m 
Institutes comes virtually a large library with br nche 
ve Yor al wicitati 
Personal visitation scattered over the state I | matters 
( nhlications : 
Pu moment affecting the administrat the 
ta, N yulletins, 
— hook lists small library, including th election and 
handbooks, purchase of books, the comm } d 
ibrary literature endeavor to exert a adits cting influence y 
is that Document 
gestion and counsel, but not other 
“heck lists in printed form Better that some mistakes iould be mad 
A Bibliographies on current questions by the local library than that they should | 
oe Young men’s current topics clubs: avoided by having the commission do 1 
- re ling library groups, them what they shou d do themselv« 
f outlines for study. 
In any system of educati n, mistake 
Plans have been formulated for material part, and a nece ssary part; but of cout 
extension of the publishing enterprises un- these must be not too many, and there sh uld 
T . 
; dertaken by the League ot Library Commis- be an ay ‘dance of repetition It is, there 
sions. Their work is significant of the newer fore, an important al 1 delicate problem | 
trend in the library world to minimize expert the commission to determine Wh it not to do, 
; diture and energy by means ot cooperative as weil as hat to Go, it the iocal libraries 
: : enterprises subserving 4 common end. = are to he brought to that degree of permanent 
Poole’s index,” the indexes and catalog efficiency with which muitiative and independ 
ed Dv > ¢ } 43 
cards of the A. L \ Publishing boara, ind sence are inseparable It m we the purpose 
[ mimiss n to help them to help them 


illustrate what ol the comm! 


similar notable achievements, 
selves 


may be ace mplished to aid libraries which 
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y well- 
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\ MODEL LIBRARY 


By JouNnson PricHam, 


]’ attempting to give my views as to a model 
library commission law I shall first at- 
terapt a definition. A model commission law 
iS not one with the most er the fewest words 
or sections, nor one in which the words are 
thrown together with the most of euphony, 
nor one which embodies an argument in favor 
of commissions: but ts, rather, one that ia 
fewest, simplest and most logically sequent 
words, phrases and sentences (1) creates 
the best working commission, (2) best em- 
powers the commission to do its work, (3) 
most wisely confines the commission to the 
specific work which has called it into being, 
(4) best guards the public tre: sury against 
waste of public money by the commission, and 
(5) without extravagance or excess pro- 
vides ample funds for the prosecution of the 
work of the commission. erring if at all, on 
the side of liberality and, finally, (6) pro- 
viding for covering into the treasury all funds 
not needed 
My first thought was to use the Iowa Li- 
brary Commission law as a basis for my 
model; but, on re-reading it I find that. not- 
withstanding the attempt of four years ago 
to perfect that law —an attempt in as large 
measure as possible frustrated by legislative 
amendment — it is still faulty in several re- 
spects I have therefore taken the latest 
embodiment of an effort to formulate a 
model law: I refer to the act enacted by the 
legislature of the State of Oregon on Feb- 
ruary 9 of the present year—“An act to 
create the Oregon Library Commission and 
to provide for the conduct and expenses 
thereof, and to appropriate money therefor.” 
lo begin with the title just read, I would 
add after the word “commission” the words 
“to define the powers and duties of said com- 
mission.” I would make this addition that 
the title may conform to the rule in some 
States— which by the way, should be the 
rule in all—that the main purposes of a bill 
should be outlined in its title. 
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COMMISSION LAW 


State Librarian of lewa 


I see nothing to amend in the seque: 
the several sections, 

The first section creates the com 
lcdging the appointing power and 
term of service 

lhe second outlines the work of t 
mussion, here wisely using the wor 
mstead of “shall,” thus — improving 
laws of several other states — giv ng 
scope for the exercise of judgment 
commission but, of course, within t] 
defined by the other sections of th 

Section three defines the duties of 
mission and of its secretary and 
expenditure of money 

Section four relates to the commis 
biennial report on library conditions 
gress in the state, including an itemized 
ment of commission expenses, also ¢ 
the printing cf the report and of sucl 
matter as may be required 

Section five limits the salary of th 
tary, and the necessary travelling and 
dental expenses of the members of th 
mission and the secretary. 

Section six makes the appropriat 
provides that any balance not expend 
any one year may be added to the ex; 


tures for any ensuing year. 


order would be to eliminate section fiy 
gether, transferring the matter of 
section three in which the matter of ¢ 
sicn expenses is considered 

This would leave us a bill of five sect 
briefly summarized as follows: (1) Apy 
ment; (2) Duties; (3) Organization a: 
itations; (4) Publication and printing; 
Appropriation. 


1. Taking up section one in detail, the O: 


gon commission provides that the gover: 
shal] appoint but one person as commiss 
who, with the governor, superintendent 
public instruction, president of the stat 


versity, and librarian of the Library Associ 
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which 


| ve 


Portiand, shall constitute the commis 
Here I wi uld repeat the commonp 


ch no writer or speaker on library thi 
that 


any general plan 


wisely ignore, namely : every stat 


its OWN Variation from 


may be developed, and the 
claim for the best laid scheme is that it 
be a plan to work toward. 


commission Is 


\While the Oregon 

ving as a member the librarian of thi 
Library Association of Portland, and while | 
question the wisdom of the Ore 


\ not 

gon legislature in appointing the governor 
ex officio member of the commission and 
ing off the board the state librarian, yet 


I think a model library commussion law should 
not be so con tituted. I think it should not 
any public librarian as an ¢¥ officio 

though I would regard a public hi- 
ally interested in and adapted to 
as extra-eligible for ap- 


jude 
member, 
brarian espect 
commission work 
nent on a library commission. 
jaw should make the 
be- 


I do not think the 
yernor of the state a 
of the multiplicity of 
the chief executive Is charged. 


commissioner, 


g 
other 


camse interests 
with which 
commission should 1n- 


judgment the 
—or should 


state librarian, who 1s 
ad and front of the library 


In my 
clude the 
be —the official he 
movement in the state 
jead in library activities. 

I would have a com- 


» so far as the state may 


In my model law 


mission of seven members, three of whom 
chall be members by virtue of the of 
fices they hold, namely: the state librar 
n. for the reason given, the state su- 


schools, as a C¢ nnecting 
sion and the schools, 


university, 45 


perintendent of 
between the conus 

| the president of the state 
the 


ling university eX 


nnecting link between commission 


r education inclu 


ur positions 


tension work. I would leave fe 
open for appoimtment by the governor with 
» unwritten law that the four shali repre 


of the state 


hoth the four quarters 
eraphically and the organizations most inter 
ested in libraries, euch as the state library as 


sociation and the state federation of wom n’ 
out of politics, 


as they sii 


lubs. These positions, 
ry and wholly honorary 


ifter by politic in 


sought 


re not 


? e pe 2 
iW be j 1 
‘ 
| n terest 
t Oreg \ 1 
tt Portland | ary As i 
I re ila i 
j ce es t 
| n favor ol 
I tl t est tha 
appointed on the merits and 1 
ce 
Section 2—which covers essent 
same ground as that c vered by 
of the Iowa commission law 


dehning the 


duties of the commission, appears to me to 
include about all that any good w« rking ¢ 
mission should undertake in the interests 
libraries and the state. These duties, epitom 
ized, are: the giving of advice to the rept 
sentatives of schools and public libraries, anc 
proposing to establish them 


the communities 
—as to the means ol establishing 
taining public libraries, the 
cataloging of books for such 


purchase of trav elling libraries, 


tion of the same within the state, im c 


libraries, schools, colleges, univet iti 
brary associations, study ‘lubs, charital 
penal institutions, etc., Su h service 
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protection to the commission and its secretary 
against insistence that pupils be permitted 
to enter the school with a view to fitting 
themselves for the mere possibility of future 
library service. The summer library school 
as maintained by the state should be con- 
fined to those who are already committed to 
|: brary work or active trusteeship and for the 
cone purpose of increasing their efficiency 
‘he purpose of such schools should be kept 
separate and distinct from that of the library 
school proper with its two years’ course; the 
purpose of the one being to fit men and 
women for the profession of librarian, that of 
the other, simply to increase the efficiency of 
those already engaged in, or under engage- 
ment for, library service 

3. Section three provides for a chairman 
to be elected frcm the members thereof for 
a term of one year, and a secretary, not of 
its own number, to serve at the will of the 
commission under such conditions as it shall 
determine. I recommend that instead of 
chairman, the title of president be used, as 
one which commands somewhat more of re- 
spect for the executive head of the commis- 
sion. If I, wyself, were not a commission 
president, I think I would here recommend 
that the state librarian be ex officio president 
of the commission. I would incline to make 
this recommendation because the necessities 
of the situation, as viewed from the stand- 
peint of my experience, almost compel the 
selection of the state librarian. The com- 
plimentary election of any other member 
would be to most secretaries a serious em- 
barrassment, in that any business-like plan of 
keeping accounts, auditing bills, recommend- 
ing purchases, etc., requires the approval and 
signature of the president, and this would be 
accompanr:d with vexatious and sometimes 
disastrous delay if the president were not im- 
mediately accessible and if the state were not 
entitled to the president’s time. 

The Oregon law says that the expenses of 
the commission and of its officers, when ap- 
proved by the chairman shall be certified 
under oath to the secretary of state. Of 
course the machinery of such executive work 
is different in different states. In Iowa such 
certification would be made to the state audi- 
tor instead of the secretary of state. With us 


the machinery of financing the commis: 
made unnecessarily cumbersome by 
sions compelling the president an 
tary of the commission to certify und 
to the executive council, consisting 
governor, the secretary of state, t! 
auditor and the state treasurer Tt 
turn approve the bills before they ¢ 
state auditor for payment — cumbe: 
chinery which is either perfuncto: 
ordinarily the case, or an embarra 
annoyance to the comnussion and 
burden to men without detailed knowleds 
or special interest in commission 

the members of the commission ar 

of common honesty, they should su 
be removed from office. If their judg: 
not as good as that of men wholly 


the range of commission activities, ther 
should be an overhauling of the comn 


The Oregon law fixes the sal 


secretary of the commission. My 


is that the commission should fix th 


tary’s salary and that the same should | 
from the appropriation. Commiss 
usually limit the outgo for travelling 
penses, and the limitation may be w 
my own judgment drawn from expert 
that if the limit happens to be too sn 
an embarrassment, and if too large it 
flvous. No commissioner, secr 


worthy to serve the state, will be dis; 


expend money for mere junketing 
Iowa comnussion, though we go 
and wherever we deem it necessar 
our annual limit of travel expenditure 
as yet been reached 

4. I have no serious criticism to 
section four of the Oregon law, for 
rothing in it except directions as to tl 
ing of the biennial report and other 
matter required by the commission at 
amount of money to be expended an: 
for printing. This sum would widel 
in different states, and I think it would 


better to let the necessities of the comm 


not the statute, fix the limit of expenditu: 


in this direction. 

5. As to section five, I will simply ma! 
commonplace remark that a sum nece 
} 


to run a commission in one state may 
cessive in another and may be repressive 
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ther. Another criticism occurs to me— 
which I am not likely to urge upon an 
legislature, but which impresses me as 
me respects for the best interests of the 


Towa 


The Oregon law says “any balance not 


ended in any one year may be added t 


expenditure for any ensuing year.” The 


n of uncxpended balances is one which 


of a very good argument 


my judgment 


may work 
lar cases; but the effect « 
be to make It casi 
to obtain liberal legi 
ended balances at the end 
end of the biennial pericd, 
invitation to the watch-d 
ry who are always found on 
on retrenchment and reform and the 


on appropriations. 


lhe Oregon law as it 1s: 
LAWS OF OREGON. 
AN ACT 


To CREATE THE OREGON Liprary COMMISSION 
AND TO PROVIDE FOR THE CONDUCT AND EX 
PENSE THEREOF, AND TO APPROPRIATE 
MONEY THEREFOR. 

Re it enacted by the People of the State of 
Vregon 

section. The Governor shall appoint one 
who with the Governor, Superintend- 
Public Instruction, President of the 
‘niversity and Librarian of the Library 
tion of Portland shall constitute the 

1 Library Commission The member 
nted by the Governor shall be appointed 
term of five years from th first day of 
190s, and all subsequent ppointments 
he for the term of five years, excey 
ntments made to fill vacancies, wh 
be made by the Governor fot the un 


+ 


) 


term 
tion 2. The commission shall give 
all schools, free and other publ 
and to all communities which 
pose to establish them, as to the 
ins of establishing and maintaming sucl 
libraries, the selection of books, catalogin 
nd other details of library m inagement 


may also purchase and operat travelling li- 


raries, and circulate such libraries within 


ries 


the state among communiti 


leges, universities, library asso- 

y clubs, charitable, and penal 

ons, tree of cost except 10f I 
under such conditions and 
t the interest of the state 


perfi 


serve n 
mission may deter 
of the secretary 
ceedings 
account of Its 
act under the direction 
supervising the work of 
in organizing new libraries, 
those already est: lished, 
perform such other duties as 
him by the commission In 
salary, he shall be I] 
necessary expenses 
office upon the servic 
Such expenses, when approves 
man, or acti ch n | 
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same manner 
commission 
sion shall be 
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ennial report 
manner and 
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tation, 
det it shall pr 
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the pected to render the public. It may publish : 
ry such lists and circulars of mtormation as it 
; u shall deem necessary, and it may also conduct 
: quest a summer sch i library instruction and a 
cde: but as ¢xpr 
Section 3 Whe of th min n 
home, and indepencenty shall be a chairman to be elect 1 fr the 
t diate interests of the commission overt which members thereot tort tert f one vear, and 7 
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ng libraries 
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( CHAPTER 44 iaition n a 
comn n 
hy the chair 
1] be certified 
ecr State in the 
urred by the 
tary of State 
d 
and secretary 
ture on or before 
ditions and progress in Oregot d re 
A pt rt shal] conta ne l a en 
ly the expenses of the col Such | 
under the ime regulations as 
mission, the reports of the executive ficers of the a 
state The blat other printed matter 
required by the comt ‘on shall be furnished = 
the Secretary of State, and Wl be paid 
: + for out of the printing fund of the state, not a 
ae to exceed the sum of $250 annually et 
yb Section § The salary ol the ecretary 
hall not exceed $1200 per annum. The 


on 
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travelling expenses of the commission and 
secretary shall be not to exces d $s00 per an- 
num. The incidental expenses of the com- 
mission and secretary shall be not to exceed 
$300 per annum. 

Section 6. To carry out the provisions of 
this act, there is hereby appropriated annual- 
ly from any moneys in the general fund in the 
state treasury, not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $2000, and any balance not expended 
in any one year may be added to the expe ndi- 
ture for any ensuing year; provided however, 
the amount expended by the commission shall 
in no case exceed the amount appropriated 
by this act. 

The Oregon law generalized in accordance 
with the suggestions of the paper. (Varia- 
tions from text in brackets) : 

Generak Laws of [. eo Chapter. }. 

AN ACT 

To create the [...... ] Library Commission ; 
[to define the powers and duties of such 
commission ;] to provide for the conduct 
and expense thereof, and to appropriate 
money therefor, 

Be it enacted by the -eople of the State of 

Section 1, The Governor shall appoint [four] 
person[s], who with the [State] Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, President of the 
State University and [State] Librarian 
shall constitute the [....] Library Commis- 
sion. The member[s] appointed by the Gov- 
ernor shall be appointed for term[s] of five, 
[four, three and two] years from the first day 
of June, 190[5], and all subsequent appoint- 
ments shal] be for the term of five years, ex- 
cept appointments to fill vacancies, which shall 
be made by the Governor for the unexpired 
term 

Section 2. The commission shall give ad- 
vice to all schools, free and other public li- 
braries, and to all communities which may 
propose to establish them, as to the best 
means of establishing and maintaining such 
libraries, the selection of books, cataloging 
and other details of library management. It 
may also purchase and operate travelling 
libraries, and circulate such libraries within 
the state among communities, libraries, 
schools, colleges, universities, library asso- 

ciations, study clubs, charitable and penal 
institutions, free of cost except for transpor- 
tation, under such conditions and rules as 
shall protect the interest of the state and best 
increase the efficiency of the service it is ex- 


pected to render the publi It may publish 

such lists and circulars of information as it 

shall deem necessary, and it may also con- 

duct a summer school of library instruction 

[for the benefit of persons either at present 

engaged in library work or supervision, or al- 


ready under engagement for future library 
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and a clearing house 
for free gift to local libraries 
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# i fice upon the services of the commis 
en no man, or acting chairman, shall be cert 
m i fied under oath to the [.. ] int 
La Po same manner as other bills incurred by 
be commission. No member of such comn 
ae eer sion shal] be compensated for his servi 
but accounts for the 0: 
the members thereof ting 
& 
ae hall be fixed by the commission ar 
ro ig same shall be drawn from the commis 
na ihe oa Section 4. The commission shall ma 
biennial report to the legislature on or 
yarak 4 fore the first Monday in January, on | 
1 
zed statemet 
le expenses of the commission. St 
rt ennial report shall be printed in the 
a Fis manner and under the same regulat 
the reports of the executive officer 
the state. The blanks and other p: 
furnished by the secretary of state and 
be paid for out of the printing fund of t! 
state 
a Section 5. To carry out the provision of 
ice a this act, there is hereby appropriated ant 
3 ly, from any moneys in the general fu 
the state treasury not otherwise appropriat 
: ip : the sum of | } and any balance not 
vear (shal!) be [cover 


rHE WORK OF AN EASTERN LIBRARY 


By Carotine M Hewins, Secreta 


than 5000 square miles of territory, 


(oumactn* is a small state, with less 


yne-tenth of the area of Illinois, Iowa, 
\Visconsin, and Oregon, om twentieth ol 


Colorado, and one thirtieth of Calitornia 
You can go thr ugh it between the eastern 
i} western boundary in three hours in a fas 

tt nd from New Haven on the south to 
Springfield, just across the Massachusetts 
border, in an hour and a half. There are no 
towns in the state more than ten miles from 
lroad, and few more than five The 
lems of library extension are much easier 


than in a western state, and the cost of library 
maintenance is much less. 

The towns of Conecticut were for many 
vears far behind Massachusetts im providing 
free libraries 


he Connecticut Library Association was 


formed in February, 1891. At the next ect- 
ie the president, Prof Addison Van Name, 
ef the Yale University Library, suggested 
that as Massachusetts had established a li- 
brary commission, Connecticut we uld do well 


to follow in her footsteps. This was Just at 
the end of a biennial session of the legisla- 
ture. and it was, therefore, nearly two years 
before a bill was passed providing for such 
a commission. At this time Connecticut had 
; free town libraries, three free borough li- 


braries, 22 free libraries supported but not 
controlled by towns, 57 towns having sub- 
scription libraries, and 71! with no hbraries at 


In order that no question of political in- 
fluence should ever arise, the appointing 
power was placed in the hands, not of the 
vovernor, but of the board of education. The 
rd “committee” was preferred to “com- 
mission” on account of the large number of 
commissions already in existence In Con 


necticut. The state was willing to meet what- 
ever a town would give the first year up to 
$200 in books. No one was to be ine ligible by 


reason of sex as a member « f the 
or a board of library directors The Massa 


committee 


COMMISSION 


ut Pu Library Committee 


chusetts act of I8SS8 con erning library trustees 
I made this same provision, and two mem 
ber he commission of that state have al 
ys been womet [he same amount as 1 
sachusetts —$500 a year — Was allotted 
for ¢ id velling expenses 
ie five member i the mnuttee ap 
I ed by the board of « tion in Septem 
| 189 Pr Add VanName, of 
Yale 1 v; R St QO. Seymour 
t i: ¢ es D line, Secretary ot 
t St f Ed n; Nathan I 


f Hartford Professor VanName declined 


to accept his appointment, and his place wé 
filled for several years by Charles E, Graves 
of New Haven, and later by Judge Edwin B 


Gager, of Derby 


Soon after the first meeting of the com 
mittee, a was sent to every town In 
the state g the new law and asking 
for town meetings to ¢ nsider the advantags 


One of the first towns that applied for 
mmon objection, i. e., that 
be in politics, by accepting 


1 
loan of a subscription library, subject to 


re and taking one-third of the directors 
from the board of that library he by-laws 
of this library were so well drawn up that 


they have served as a model for many other 


In two years after the work of the com- 


wns were under its super- 


ee began, 25 t 
vision fesides the danget that libraries 


would be in town Pp litics, one objection to 
establishing them was that some parts of a 
town would be cut « ff from them on account 
lhe advice of the Massachusetts 


of distance 
Library Commission was taken on this point, 
and it was re mmended to all towns to 
send out 25 or 50 books at a time to outlying 
sch 1 districts r post-othces 

Si ny t wrote to the committee 
ic information, or failed im making the 


turns. that a circular, longer and 
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more explicit than the first, was sent out, 
with forms for “warning,” votes and by- 
laws 

A library needs new books every year, 
and in order to encourage as large an appro- 
priation of money as possible by towns, the 
legislature of 1895 voted that every library 
established under the law of 1893 or its suc- 
cessor should receive an annual grant of 
books not exceeding $100 in value, and less 
if the town appropriation should be less. The 
towns were encouraged to send yearly lists 
of books which they would like to have, the 
committee reserving the privilege of rejecting 
any or all 

The committee has the advantage of the 
lowest market prices for books both in and 
out of the state. Annual lists have been pub- 
lished, partly based upon the books recom- 
mended by the State Library of New York 
and the library commissions of Wisconsin 
and other states, and partly on the new books 
which are the greatest favorites in a city 
library buying five or six thousand carefully 
chosen volumes annually. Within the last 
year the committee has printed monthly lists 
which are of use not only to the small country 
libraries under its supervision, but also to 
cities and large towns 

In choosing or rejecting books, the com- 
mittee tries not to forget that it is under the 
board of education, and that the libraries 
which it supervises are therefore part of the 
educational system of the state; that the 
books for which it spends the state’s money 
must be as far as possible of permanent 
value, and that new novels and books for 
children must be the best of the current 
year 

When a town, stimulated by the example 
of its neighbors, begins to ask questions and 
send for circulars, one of the members of the 
committee, oftenest the chairman, on account 
of his frequent travels through the state and 
his large acquaintance, is asked to make an 
address on the advantages of a free library. 
Sometimes others of the committee try their 
power of persuasion. One of them tells of 
going to one town at two different times, two 


years apart, to find that in consequence of a 
town quarrel the audience consisted of three 
persons, one of whom was the janitor of the 
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hall where the meeting was held. That t 


has never been captured. At another 
two of the committee went, in a bitter 


and windy night, just after a snow-stori 
a little hill-town where, on account 


bad weather, only sixteen persons were | 


ent at a meeting instead of 75 who we 
pected. Those sixteen, fortunately, h ij 
to be of the right sort, and at the next 
meeting a town library received a m 
vote. 

Between October, 1893, and the ; 
time, 74 towns and cities have voted to 
lish and maintain free libraries. | hir 
towns have free libraries given by priy 
viduals, the number of towns having 
scription libraries is reduced to 23, 
number without libraries to 41. 

There is hardly a town in the centr 
of the state which has not a free town |! 
A study of the map in the last report 


he 


board of education shows how t 
fection spreads from one town to 
“like measles in a country school,” 
once said. You cannot go across 
without entering a town which has n 
library established under the law 

At first the yearly appropriation ot 
and afterwards of $750, covered the 
elling expenses of the committee and the 
in the office of the chairman and sec: 
but as the number of libraries grew, it 
impossibie to keep up the clerical work 
out a paid official employed all the tun 
order to meet this additional expense an 
the increase of travelling libraries, the 
lature of 1903 voted an additional appr 


of $2000, and an official visitor and inst 


who had previously been for a part of 


time in the office of the board of educ 
was appointed. This appropriation was 
in great part, to the efforts of the Cor 
cut Library Association, which appointe 
efficient committee to coéperate with the 
necticut Public Library Committee 


Mrs. Belle Holcomb Johnson, the vis 


and inspector, has had a library school « 


( 


and practical experience as librarian, and 


besides her knowledge of library tec 


an equally useful and valuable knowled 
New England country and town life 


acts as adviser to stall libraries, spend 
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days in them, and by clear, common 


explanations helps tl librarians 
wh many difficulties The hbrarians 
feel that she is their best friend and ar 

ly to accept her suggestions 
he following extracts from her monthly 
norts to the committee show the character 


her work: 


1 


by one 


1. “A cataloger engagec f 
rs of the library has been at work for 
ree months arranging and cat loging the 


ks. At her request I went t dvise her 

librarian seems inefficient and ignorant 

= duties and has not accepted willing!) 
nstruction of the trained cat loger.”’ 

the directors sent a request 


nges in the arrang 


m. I went when the : 
1 of the directors and many bor 


several 
ers This library is a force in the life of 
uuntry village. Miss L., one « f the di- 


rs, 18 f ent each opening day and rt 
s the librarian of all but th mechanical 
rk Her advice and suggestions to the 
jers are tactful and helpful ti 


“This library is in much more 


tion since the removal ot 


y building, which gives the library the 
use of the old school building Several 
cases have been added and a table The 
rarian is extremely bright and hopes to 
ke library training. She ts alive t 
eds of the town, and will ma 
e effort to make the library useful. The 


ce every pos 


rk is crippled by the very small appropria- 

, “The library has just been open d after 
1 several months for repairs made 

sessary by a fire. The whole impression 

ned there was lifelessness The books, 

t particularly well selected, are placed on 


shelves in the order of accession There 


neither catalog nor complete finding-list 
There is no reading room, nor reference 


ks in the so-called reference room The 
leasantest room in the building 1s reserved 
for the occasional meetings of the directors 

only other use is as 4a pleasant sitting- 

m for the librarian when she is not 
+ the desk. The shelves are closed to the 
oublic. The circulation is small and man ly 
fiction of the lighter sort.” 

: “This library is very attractive, and 
seems to be doing reasonably good work 
The librarian follows very closely the routine 

d out at the opening of the library Prol 
bly her devotion to minor details of admin- 
stration blinds her to larger needs We 
found that the accession book, supplied by 
the Public Library Committee, had never 


busv 


been because the irian did 
it the | h ir.y ecXpial 

wn use 

utters tor icK bul nd 
ire me 1 <a ri¢ ty uving, etc 
The en istic librarian, who | id Am 
herst St Library Sc training, does 

iron! 


7 The C brary se to be a monu 
ment t the pu $ rit t ! mat lf niy 

h aman <¢ 1 be ft nd in each t wn! 
lhe pastor of the villag urch organized a 
reading circle which later worked for a pul 
mainta 


purpose (On the afte 
brary 1s ypen tl ] t col t i ( 
cream sale, the proce fw go t 
the payment for the bu ling. Unfortu 
the pastor who inspired them has left 
done by the 
brary 
post ‘ 
i 
Phe 
re. There 
hort 
There 
by subjects, 
and the book “are placed upon the shelves in 
the orde r of access 
9. “The M. library has more the charm 
of a well-appointed privat library than most 
public libraries can have The books are not 
covered or numbered on the back The h 
brarian arranges the 1 es together 
on the shelves, and k t ler by 
the most careful supery Shi vs the 
books and loves tl } ndex 
to then ntent The conter 
ence hall of the churcl full that 
within short tin the questo t mere ised 
pace will force tself uy the At the 
ite of growth the metl n use W 


present f 
he satisfactory for some time 
10. “The X. library, with an appropr ation 


of $20 vearly, is unique in tt 

management. It is in a privat dwelling 

house, in which is also the post-othee The 


librarian, a man of apparently 50 years, |} 
also postmaster. He nd his daughter give 
eut books at any time when they are at home, 
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and the appointed library hours are unusually 
generous —two days a week from 12 to 8 
p.m. The books are good, they are arranged 
on the shelves by classes and there is a 
printed catalog, recently prepared. The gift 
of $70 for books this year enables them to 
think of laying aside some money for a build- 
ing. The casual visitor might feel surprised 
that a library was needed and patronized, as 
there are but three houses in sight from the 
post-office, and one travels for miles in the 
town without passing a house.” 

11. “The N. library has a recently ap- 
pointed librarian, full of enthusiasm and with 
a genuine desire to work and qualifications 
for good work. The library was well ar- 
ranged at its organization, but has for some 
time past been carelessly treated. The direc- 
tors wish*a catalog, and look forward to a 
printed catalog at a later date. They may 
decide to prepare a card catalog, which will 
be useful until they are able to print and be 
the basis of the printed catalog. Further as- 
sistance was postponed until they should have 
received the grant of books for 1905.” 

“After seeing many of the printed catalogs 
issued by small! libraries, for which sufficient 
money to pay for a creditable catalogue is 
expended, it has occurred to the visitor that 
some missionary work might be done in this 
direction. So far as possible the libraries are 
advised to put their money into books, rather 
than into printed lists, which are soon out of 
date. Might not some assistance tn arrang- 
ing the titles and in proofreading be given to 
those towns where, after consideration, a 
printed catalog is decided to be a necessity?” 

The committee has little 
establishing travelling libraries for want of 
money. The Colonial Dames, at the sugges- 
tion of one of their most public-spirited mem- 


been a slow in 


bers, have for several years furnished money 
for buying school libraries on subjects con- 
nected with colonial history, and also circu- 
late portfolios of pictures through the com- 
mittee. The committee has put in circula- 
tion travelling libraries and portfolios of its 
own and has others in process. Specimens 
of all these libraries and portfolios were in 
the St. Louis Exposition. 

The more that libraries 
lished, the less call there is for miscellaneous 
travelling libraries, and the more for small 
collections of books on special subjects for 
the use of clubs or neighborhoods. 

The Audubon books 
colored bird-charts to schools and libraries. 
Through Mr. Charles H. Leeds, of Stamford, 
28 travellis for 


town are estab- 


Society sends and 


ge libraries have been 


some 
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years sent to towns or schools applyi: 
them. A little record-book goes with 
of these libraries for the teacher’s expr 
of the use of the books or the interest 

children take in them. The state fed: 
of women’s clubs has sent several |: 
and others have been given as memor 

School libraries in Connecticut have 


from the state, and are permitted 
books through the committee. This 
a great deal of work into the office, 
letter-writing and buying. The visit 


inspector takes advantage of the nearn 
the New York remainder 
gain sales, and makes the amount yearl) 


market, 
for books go a long way. The appro; 
for the 
something like $1ooo for travelling | 
Che their lib: 
little or h 


is $6000 a year town librari 


small] libraries pay 


nothing. In town tl 


one 


is $12 a year, and this includes fuel ! 
six cold 1 


In this t 


afternoons a week during the 
of the Connecticut hill country 
the library is in a dwelling house, 
the population is scattered, the librar 
his daughter are quite willing to gi 
books after church on Sundays or 

they happen to be at home on week-d 
addition to the two days prescribed. In: 
than 
delivery has saved farmers their week 


semi-weekly trip to the post-office, th 


ne town, especially since fre 


convenient time for exchanging is SD 
noon, and the girls carry their books 
Abigail Adam 
her friends used to do when they lent 
own little libraries to each other in c 


times 


them to church, just as 


A state library school, or summet 
is not The offic 
committee is just two hours from An 
Albany, and 
where 


necessary for us 
twelve 
the 
Some of 


four hours from 


Chautauqua, some of libr 
taken 


larger towns and cities have 


have summer courses. 


librarians 


have received training in the library scl 


in Albany, Pratt, or Drexel Institute. 1! 


still 


charge of persons without technical trainu 


remain, necessarily, many libraries 


and it is of course impossible t 
quire of entirely untrained and 
atied Ubrarians the knowledge of 11! 
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hnique that will enable them to class- 


*. and catalog their books by any known 


tem. The circulars and reports of the 


nmuttee have contained some very simpie 
es for the smallest libraries, but after ten 


twelve yearly additions of a hundred vol- 
» small collection of books grows un 
and, unless what 1s contained in it 


ome way visible to the public, becomes 


re and more libraries are beginning to 


enize the necessity of a catalog, an 


nittee is often called upon to send a cata- 


ver for a few weeks or months 
he secretary and inspector visit perhaps 


1s libraries together in a year, and a week 


pehit 


nt in going to libraries 1s worth a month 
letter-writing. The librarians find out 
+ the committee can and will help them 
d appreciates their efforts to mterest their 
readers, like displaying pictures of the birds 
hich children report having seen, or illus- 
trated bulletins about authors studied in read- 
ing circles. 

In a country library there 1s no catalog 30 
valuable as the right kind of librarian, who 
knows her books and her people, and takes 
the same kind of pride in her books as if 
they were her children. One of the librarians 
ipologized for keeping visitor and commiittee 
member waiting, saying, “If I had come down 
before, I should have had to come like Pleas- 
ant Riderhood.” This evidence that the li- 
brary in a little hill-town was in the hands 
of a woman who knew and loved her Dick- 
ens, prepared us for the pleasant and home- 
like look of the little room where every book 
vas her friend, and it was with deep regret 
hat we heard of her death only a few months 
alter 
[he libraries which receive aid from the 
te are variously housed. One 1s ina hun- 


sta 
fifty thousand dollar memorial 


ed and 
ding, another in the dark and narrow 
llery of a bare and dismal town hall. Some 


i 


have historical or scientific collections. In 
ne, a Pegasus painted on the wall by an 
rtist of more than local fame leads chil- 
dren into the world of wonder and fancy. 
Another, bright, cheerful, and attractive, was 
once a country store. Every year several 
library buildings are erected, and the out- 


look is most encouraging It is worth notic 
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ing that not one of the towns under t 


-ommittee’s supervision has a Carnegie build 


ing. Indeed, there is only one in the state, 
and that cannot receive the state grant be- 

e it is for only a part of the city in which 


library from the ce 


Carefully tabulated blanks are sent to every 


mmittee’s office, and the 


answers are printed in the biennial report 

‘resented to the legislature Three times this 

has been published in a \ lume by itself; im 
her years it has been part of the report of 


the board of education 

When a library is visited, notes are nade 
for another blank to be filled out for the next 
committee meeting, stating whether books 


ire clean, upright, and in good ec ndition, 
whether there 1s a catalog or finding-list, 
how book are charged and circ lated, 


whether the librarian has had any training, 
if people are interest 1 in the library, what 
improvements are needed, and if there 1s a 
local historical collection. 

rhe Colonial Dames circulate through the 
committee 60 libraries and 61 portfolios of 
pictures to schools, and & portfolios to librat 
ies: the Audubon Society sends out 50 li 


braries, 21 portfolios, and 166 bird-charts 
to schools. Twenty-eight libraries given by 
Mr. Charles H. Leeds, three from women’s 
elubs. and four from the Daughters of the 
American Revolution, are sent to commun 
ties. The committee keeps 16 of its own in cir- 
and 7 to communities and 


culation to sch 
libraries, a total of 166 libraries, 90 portfolios, 


and 166 bird-charis 
mmittee may be summed 


lhe work of the c 
up in a few word 
It revises the book lists sent by towns, and 


spends the state grant to the best of its abil- 


ity, gives advice ind assistance to librarians 
ind teachers, tries to est tblish new libraries 
nd make subscription libraries free, holds 
neighborhood meetings, publishes documents 
and book-lists, and circulate travelling li- 
brarics Che neighborhood meetings are for 
eight or ten towns, sometimes for more, and 


lessons in mending and repairing and simple 
talks on cataloging, classification, the use ot 
pictures, work v ith children, ete., are given 
at them. The growth of library interest im 
Connecticut is slow, but healthy and perma: 
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““T’ HE old order changeth giving place unto 

the new.” Step by step we have grown 
through the reference library, the circulating 
library, branch libraries, delivery stations 
and travelling libraries, and we will probably 
come sooner or later to the still closer rela- 
tion whereby the individual book is delivered 
to the individual reader, a veritable I:brary 
on wheels 

In the large city libraries we are trying to 
meet our problem of reaching every man and 
woman by the most strenuous efforts and 
most varied methods. 

The good work of a library is not to be 
measured by the number of books it circu- 
lates, but by the number of people who use it. 
I may be glad that the Minneapolis library 
circulates over a half million books yearly, 
but I am not proud that that number ts cir- 
culated among 50,000 borrowers, including 
adults and children in a population of over 
260,000, when there should be at least 100,000 
borrowers in proportion to the population. 
To enlarge the circle of influence, to reach 
as many people as possible, is the problem of 
a good library. If we believe that the library 
is the “cradle of democracy,” as Mr. Carne- 
gie puts it, and if we believe that education 
in certain fundamentals is necessary to good 
citizenship, then it is of vital importance that 
a public library reach all of the people as 
nearly as possible. The whole of a com- 
wunity is no better than the sum of all its 
parts. 

The same is true when applied to the state, 
and the saree necessity exists that the citizen- 
ship of the entire state should have free and 
easy access to books. More than half the 
population dwells apart from the cities, they 
are citizens exercising their right to decide 
and act upon important questions, they are 
workingmen helping to determine industrial 
problems. They make up the numerous small 
towns and villages of our commonwealth and 
they need books as much or more than the in- 
habitants of cities who acquire much from 
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TRAVELLING LIBRARIES AS A FIRST STEP IN DEVELOPING LIBRARIES 


By Gratia A. CouNtRYMAN, Librarian Minneapolis (Minn.) Public Library 


the contact with men. The state proble: 
only the city library problem with its b 
extended, and in developing the 
throughout the state it sometimes app: 
much more difficult and much more im; 
ani to stimulate the intellectual life of 
many sluggish hamlets, where people hay 
been stranded, and ambitions have ebbed, th 
to labor in the strong current of city lit 
Sometimes when we feel particularly boast 
ful over the great strides we have made, 
is good for us to contemplate the development 
work which is still ahead of us, before 
reach that time when the public library 
just as common to all communities as is the 
public school. It is good to look at the work 
we still must do. In Minnesota there are 
2600 post-offices, centers of communities, and 
but 70 free libraries, and 300 travelling libra 
ries, Here in Oregon there are 800 post-oftices 
ana but four free libraries. And I do not 
forget that I stand in a vast region of t! 
Nerthwest which has less than 50 libraries 
Not only here but in every state there 
vast uncultivated fields, where the gr 
library activity is still to come. For 
years there were practical difficulties in 
way of library development. Small tow 
tried to have libraries but gave it up, 
through lack of funds or lack of inter 
Now we believe that we have solved much 


of the difficulty by that simple, but very eff 
tive little device, the travelling library 


has done more not only in furnishing lx 


to isolated communities, but in devel 
local libraries, than its most ardent fr 
could have hoped. 

When the travelling Jibraries first st 
in New York, such comments as these « 
back to Mr. Eastman: 

“This is a country district, some of « 
people have never read books of any 
and few have had opportunity to read books 
like these.” 

“Interest is increasing, it has led to the 
establishment of a reading room.” 
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[he charging cards would often show that 
ain books had been read from 30 to 40 
visit to a community. 


cert 


tl 
In 1895, after 
“These 

interest 
led to the establishment of some 
“They have stirred 


six months’ 


in 
two years’ trial, Mr. Eastman 


libraries have everywhere 


in good reading and 


reports, 
promoted an 
have already 
important locai libraries.” 
to a new ande 
yroviding books f 


arnest considera- 


-ommmumnities 


tion of the necessity of { 
the people.” 

In most of the 
intended to lead toward the estab- 
lishment of and the work has 
carried on with that in view. It has 
possible to find in reports the num- 
te which owe their 
but com- 


states, the travelling libra- 


were 


local libraries, 


been 
t been 
er of libraries in any st 

to the travelling libraries, 
orkers could name many. The In- 
that the “travelling li- 
forerunner of the local 
other make similar 
of their experience. In Wis- 


assertions out 
consin there were but three villages under 
f in 


inhabitants that had free 
mmission then offered 
would establish local li- 


I 
origin 
yission W 


states 


rep yrt 
often 
and 


diana 


is the 


brary 


reports 


librar 


libraries 
travelling 


1500 


1X 8 The cot 


libraries to such as 
In two years twenty villages took 
e of the offer In Minnesota, which 
nost about, the state com- 
its initial funds and 


system of tray elling 


braries 


advantag 
the writer knows 
ion put nearly all of 


miss 
iil 


‘tial strength into a 


mille 


awakening interest, 


libraries for the sake of 
in five 


and the result has been 

35 to 70 free libraries. 
this fashion: A 
o consideration the po 
the people hav en't 


increase 
It works 


an 


years, from 


town has 


somewhat after 
not even taken it 


bil of a town library, 


ssi- 


lity 
thought anything about it; 
a travelling library, 

It isn’t large enough t 
is, they want more 


some enterprising 
and 


person applies for 
it. 


the people enjoy 0 
satisfy the growing demant 
in to agitate the 


Chil 


b question 


ooks, and they beg 
a local iibrary of their own 
indy till they have ta 


uses the re 


iren will 
ed it, 
iding ap- 
satisfaction. Other 


not fo 


the travelling brary a 


cry 


petite which then demand 
towns think they are too poor to establish 
even though they desire to do 
assurance that they may borrow 
and exchange it frequently, 
ooks period- 


so, 


library, 
but the 
travelling library 
so bringing a fresh supply of b 


a 


"MAN 


ically to ers, induces many | 


to 
seemed an imp 


otherwise 


undertake would 


venture thet 
ne 


but 


down 


at ive ( nm my 


uld and ough won't 


which 


‘ every 


ably under the care 


They start a 


sub 
in 


reacing room 


iven begins 


nly 


nection with it, and ihe |e 
work, and a free library 1s « a matter of 


time. 
The 


interest 


travelling library arouses 
and en- 


but it 
oppost- 


where there 


courages where there was need 


serves to convince where there was 


tion 


any 


In some of our states, laws for county 


braries have been passed, 
library to open its doors to the whole county, 


or to make with 


which authorize 


such financial arrangement 
the county officials as can be agreed upon. 
Here the difficulty is that the neighboring 


farmers, for whom the law was intended, do 


not generally appreciate the free library, and 
will not help to bear their share of its support 
Again, the travelling library to the 
becomes the first step to 


loaned 


ferming community 


ward developing their desire for books and 


what they did not care for before, the use 
of their nearest town library, they now recog- 
as a distinct advantage for themselves 


nize 
h 


ildren 


and their 
ish the best re 


inter- 


pins 


Travelling libraries acc’ ) 
sults in the way of deve x library 


ests, if they are part of a state system, for to 


do the best work they should have trained 
supervision, by people who will watch the 
communities where they ar loaned, and who 
will follow up and assist the first show of 
interest for a local library that may be 
aroused. Then, too, communities feel more 
free to borrow that which is supplied by the 
state and therefore supported by public taxa- 


better moreover be- 


tion A state system 
cause it h: the tate behind it and is not 
liable to fail ifter a tew yeal 

As to the libraries themselves, the books 


chosen with great care; books that 
the people for whom 
that suit a 


must be 
be 


are 


ty 


eT ) 


books 


in sting 


they intended ; will 


57 
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tempt to ievy a il rary ta Ap 
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variety of tastes; books for children and 
adults; and above all books of a wholesome 
clean tone. No one who has not been actu- 
ally engaged in the work ane visited the li- 
braries in the needy communities where they 
are actually loaned, knows how very limited 
are the number of books which are acceptable 
to the untrained reader. Then to make the 
library most liable to accomplish its purpose, 
it must be placed in the care of some inter- 
ested person, rot necessarily an educated per- 
son, but one who does his best to loan the 
books and to make borrowers of all the 
people. A sign which I saw in California 
was very interesting. It was on a fence board 
slong with other advertised commodities, 
treading: “Circulating library is at Jones’ 
Grecery Store.” That man didn’t want the 
pecple to miss knowing about that library. If 


HE term “library administration” as used 

in this paper is limited to the organiza- 
tion, operation, and maintenance or growth 
of a library — the plans and methods of mak- 
ing the library an efficient means of service 
to the whole community. The questions to 
be considered are, What shall be included? 
What is essential? and What shail be ex- 
cluded? What is non-essential? when the 
total income of the library ranges from $1000 
to $5000 a year; for an institution whose in- 
come is $1000 must omit many things that 
are done in the institution whose income 1s 
fifty times that sum. 

We must first of all realize the wide differ- 
ence between “essential,” “desirable,” and 
“non-essential.” Those things are essential 
which, when they are omitted, make it im- 
possible for the library to exercise its func- 
tion; to wit, to spread through the community 
the knowledge — the experience, real or im- 
aginary — the race has accumulated, and has 
recorded in books — here used to include all 
printed matter. 

The library must first of all live, and that 
means a growing existence. It must there- 
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the library is placed in a private home, 
should be in a home where everybody i 
free to go. Local prejudice and local sch 
must be taken into account, and the libr 
should not be in the hands of any fa 
The charging system should be simp! 
easy to manage by a novice, and yet 
such a nature that it could grow into a 
factory system whenever the travelling 
brary should grow into a permanent Ii! 
The travelling library would have | 
great step, if it had simply solved the pr 
tical difficulty of supplying farmers 
residents of small villages with books, but 
the hands of the state commissions and sta 
libraries it has become the strong right ari 
in developing permanent local libraries, a1 
in strengthening poor and struggling libra 


ries. 


INCOME OF FROM $1000 TO $5000 A 


fore have the things that make for life 
growth— means of subsistence and int 
gent direction; otherwise it will die, 

least become devitalized, fossilized. The 
sirable things are those that assist the library 
to perform its functions to a wider and better 
extent, corresponding to the comforts of our 
family life, carpets on the floors of our homes, 
modern plumbing, etc. The non-essentials 
are those which may or may not help in t! 
performance of function to a wider or bett 
extent — corresponding to the luxuries of lit: 
automobiles, horses, and carriages in the cit 
etc. All these things grow into each oth 
and the non-essentials in one environm 
may be absolutely essential in another. In 
this paper it shall be my effort to lay st: 
on the essentials for the type of library 
whose annual income is not less than $1000 
or more than $5000. The desirable and non 
essential will rarely be referred to; for it 
is the essential that we must ever keep in 
mind. It must also be remembered that these 
essentials apply to a greater or less degree 
to all kinds of libraries, whether large or 
small. 
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By way of personal explanation, permit me 
fer to my OWn experience with small li- 
I do this because after this paper 
assigned to me some one remarked that 


to rete 
raries. 


treatment of it would doubtless be more 
| theoretical, supposing that my e€x- 


i@s5 

perience had been w holly with relatively large 

braries — with libraries having incomes 
times that of $5000 a year. During the 

four years [ was in college I worked in a 


rary (two years as librarian) with an in- 


come of from $200 to $250 a year. All this 
noney went into operation and growth — 
«+ of it into growth, for there were no 
charges for salaries or the maintenance of 
building. I recall that the additions to 

. jibrary in those four years were oiten 
the neighborhood of frem 500 to 1000 vol- 
nes a year and that in two years the li- 
ry (then over 6000 volumes) was cata- 
ed on cards, and that its use then, and 
ven to-day, | am informed, is greater il 


directions than the college library it- 


«elf, not a stone’s throw away, with its 
$<0,000 building and large collection of books. 
The other small library with which I was 
‘dentified is the oldest circulating library now 
existing in the state of Maryland—in continu- 
ous operation as such since 1795. This li- 
brary has a regular income for operation and 
erowth of about $125 a year. For a number 
of years I took an active part im its manage- 
ment, as a member and as an official on its 
governing board. You will pardon me, there- 
fore. if I have my experience in these two 
small libraries more or less in mind all 
through this paper, even though I imagine 
that the committee in assigning it had the 
public library of a village or town in mind. 
In the public municipal library the first 
essential in its administration 1s that those 
in charge of it should have a full knowledge, 
and a clear understanding, of the legal rights 
and duties of the library and its officers. They 
should know and understand the provisions 
of the state constitution, the state laws, and 
the city ordinances relating to libraries in 
veneral and in particular. This is of funda- 
mental importance to the governing board 
and to the librarian. I need only refer to 
the fact that the two relatively large libraries 
with which I have been connected found it 
necessary to have the state legislature amend 
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their charters in important particulars so as 
to prevent a possible serious loss to these li- 
braries, The importance of these legal details 
was further impressed upon us mM Grand 
Rapids by the fact that only a little over a 
month ago our library came near losing al- 
most $6000 for its book fund — money that 


comes to it through a provision of the state 


constitution — because of a clerical omission 
in the office of the city board of education 
in reporting to the state sup rintendent ot 


public instruction the number of children of 
school age in the city. As it was, legal pro- 
cesses had to be resorted to to protect 
library, and the matter was straightened out 
by a special trip to Lansing and by keeping 
one of the county offices open after the usual 
time of closing on the last day of the year 
when the state constitution permitted a cor 
rection of the error. 

Another instance of the importance of these 
legal details is found in the last report of the 
Michigan State Board of Library Commis- 
sioners, according to which, and to a recent 
remark by the president of that board, it ap- 
pears that in the state of Michigan at least 
$50,000 a year is being diverted from library 
purposes, as provided for in the state constitu- 
tion, simply because various library govern- 
ing boards in the state do not know their legal 
rights or have refused to exercise them 

A second essential 1s that the governing 
board of the library- regardless of whether 
its members are appointed or elected, whether 
it contains three members or thirty or the 
ideal number of five or seven — and the hh 
brarian should have a full understanding ot 
the functions of each, for both have very 
definite duties to perform in the administra- 
tion of a library Phe board represents the 
whole community and is pres iumably chosen 


o make the library an efficient, means ot 
t ke the library ft f 


public education and recreation, and 1 take 


it for granted that the idea ot “spoil 


politics — personal, social, or religy 


excluded from the management of the library. 


The board should determine the general pol 
icy of the library and tts administration, regu 
late the scale ot expenditures, salaries, ete 
and 
are disposed to deal justly and fairly in re 


gard to salaries, hours, and vacations, ev 


mindful of the fact that reasonably happy 


1s 


I assume that the members of the board 
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circumstances are essential for the best serv- 
ice, The position of the board, therefore, 
is that of stewardship for the people, and the 
people have a right to demand that it be ex- 
ercised If any member of the board finds 
that his interest is not sufficient for him to 
give the library the little time that is re- 
quired, he owes it to the library and to the 
community to resign; and the community 
owes it to itself to remind him of this fact, 
should he forget it. 

The librarian should be the executive offi- 
cer of the board, and as such be responsible 
to them for the execution of the plans and 
It is presumed that 
he has at least some knowledge and ex- 
pertness in the profession of librarianship. 
The librarian, therefore, should have a free 
hand in developing and managing the in- 
ternal and technical features of the library, 
control the assistants, detail the work they are 
to do, including in this the work of the jani- 
tor, and, in general, have full control of the 
detailed work of the library. As a rule and 
under normal circumstances the librarian 
should represent the library before the com- 
munity and all the 
board 


purposes of the library. 


before the 
With the advice and consent of the 
board the librarian should have the right to 


employees 


employ, promote, suspend, or dismiss his as- 
sistants, again including the janitor. 

Che failure of governing boards to recog- 
nize these functions of the board and the 
librarian is a most fruitful source of mis- 
understanding, trouble and inefficiency in li- 
brary administration. I recall cases where 
individual members of the board were in the 
habit of coming to the library and directing 
the librarian or the assistants as to the de- 
tails of routine work — set the assistants to 
doing something different from what was as- 
signed them by the librarian, set about doing 
things generally without consulting or re- 
garding the librarian. When such cases arise 
the librarian should insist upon his rights. 
tie is the executive officer of the whole board 
If the 
librarian is incapable of directing or doing this 


and not of any individual member. 


work satisfactorily the board should employ 
another librarian and not disorganize the 
whole institution by attempting to right a 

ong thing in the wrong way, thereby mak- 
ing the last condition worse than the first. 
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I have in mind now an instance wh 


brary was disorganized and much hard 


ing engendered —a hard ieeling th 


to-day, years after the occurrence 


member of the board on her own motion 


ing in and moving and rearranging 
of the 


lot of books in the absence 


thereby causing great confusion. I said 


for it was a woman on the 


it. Is this the reason one 


board Wi 
finds, 


pecially among women on a library s: 


strong prejudice 


board? 


against 


women 


heard women say that men 
boards are much less likely to take a 


in the details of the work. 


In more than one instance | 
on govern 


Men, it 


are more likely to look for ultimate re: 
and for that reason they are more likely 


permit the librarian and the 


them out in their own way. 


staff to 


1 cannot sp 


from experience on this point, for | have 
men only on my library boards. 


On the other hand, the deadly blight arising 
interest is 


from lack of intelligent 


more likely to occur among men on a b 


than among women. 


Nothing can be n 


discouraging to a librarian than to have ey 
plan for the improvement of the library 
up by an uninterested, inactive board. S 
a blight will in the long run affect the w! 
library and destroy much of its usefu 


I believe, therefore, that on the whole 


misdirected interest that mz 


Ay 


arise on 


part of women is better for the library, t! 


harder for the librarian and the staff, than : 


paralyzing effect that may 


persistent lack of interest, inactivity, and 


attention to obvious duties, 
men. 


me from 


n the part 


Another essential is that the librarian 


the staff should know the history and spi: 


of the institution 
ganization that has a life anc 
that are rooted in the past 


l 


They are part of an 


Chey can 


complish the best results only when all 


sciously realize the aims and purposes 


which they are working 


There should 


a very definite plan in the mind of the lib 


ian, and the whole staff should be taken 


a spirit, thu 


) 


the scheme of the plan, so that all can work 


together in an atmosphere 


freedom which is soon felt by the public ai 


of 


freedom 


which alone can produce the best results. 
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a large part of the general public the 
a Car- 


and many persons think that 


brary suggests 2 building — usually 

e building 
building is the first thing that 1s 
(If I Mark 
ligress at this point to 
hings that happen to a 
offers it a library 


+ received adequate 


recessary 


1 


Twain I should 
tell of 


town when Mr. Car- 


were a 
some 


This subject has 
treatment.) As a 
the last 
for any library and especially a 
from $1000 to 


ter of fact, a building 1s thing 
nece ssary 
an income of 


A building is a good thing It 


brary having 
$5000 a year. 
makes the library mean more to the public, 
and it stands for and insures the permanency 
of the institution. 


hoped for; but I believe 


It is an evidence of bet- 
ter things that a 
library with an income of only $1000 should 
not have a building at all, if the maintenance 
to absorb practically all 


realizing 


of this building is 
Let trustees have a 
cannot be done with 
the fixed 
It is often 


of its income 
of what can and 
$1000 a year before 
charges that go with a building. 
wiser to wait for a larger income, and in the 
ac- 


sense 
assuming 


meantime much better results will be 
complished for the community if rented quar- 
ters are secured and the money put into books 
and the librarian. It is indeed giving a stone 
instead of bread when so large a proportion 
of the total income is absorbed in maintaining 
a building, starving and freezing the life out of 
for the sake of the things that 
in the real work it has to do. 


the library 
count for little 

And right here I wish to call 
one non-essential in a library building for a 
small library, and that is the idea that it 
Fireproof materials cost 


attention to 


must be fireproot 
from 25 to 30 times as much as some of the 
materials that would serve every purpose in 
the working of the library. A library build 
ing in a small town need not be built with the 
idea that it is competing with a safe-deposit 
fundamental idea 1s a 
Libraries should be 
to keep books out- 
far as possible 
The few things that 


where the 


company, 
place for storage 
built and administered 
side of the building 
the hands of the readers. 
fire can 


are really in need of safety against 


be preserved much more cheaply in a sub- 
stantial safe or vault, than in a whole build 
ine built on the vault plan, with its expen 


sive steel stacks and shelves. 


Phe 


1] 
sMMaliest 


for example 
is no library, 
Accept the gift 


consulting 


one 


Phen consult a librarian before 
an architect. It is of the greatest import 


for the its build 


ing planned so that its operation 15 4s in 


ance small library to have 


expensive as possible Build it to save light 
and coal; build it to save work in keeping it 
neat and clean furniture, pol- 
floors, fot 


cost of 


mahogany 


ished brass fixtures, and marble 


example, add immensely to the jani- 


tor service; build it to allow for growth and 
extension; and finally, build so that one pet 
the 


work for the public in all but the busiest 


son can control all the rooms and do all 


hours 

I believe in fine buildings, handsome fit 
and all that goes with them; but it 1s 
the 
in and administered at the 


tings, 


a sin when these 
things 


expense ¢ 


against community 
put 


§ the service that really counts m 


are 


forming the lives and characters of the citi 
desir ible not 


zens. Such things are ssen 
tral What 


expense for its care and maintenance may be 


fact that 


a fine, large building means 
realized from the the new Ryerson 
Public 
costs in one year me 
old 1 


wholly inadequate arters of the 
brary, simply t 


Library building im Grand Rapids 


arly $5000 more than the 


keep 
regular library worl 
add, 
much to 
It ou 


understood that « 


may however, 
worth 


work of art. 


gent report of one’s 
But 


pended, 


stewardship can be given at any time 


town can start 4 library wit 

out a building, and scores oO! towns 
t -itness to the fact that they can erect UK 

by buildin hen they are ready tot t 
ike to waiting f some one to present it I ha et 
lar f the a special admiration for s ch towns 
have the true spirit of true democracy 
If, however, it 1s ered a building a 
( irneyie building, 
the town dé It it en 
ili 
ilts, 
risinwz 
) 
more 
=) 
Such 
\ 
t 
| \ e ad 1 it I 
t wh : building 15 
ymunity simply as 4 2 
he ver, to be clearly 
maintenance on that score, as 
its care ANG tha 
i the city of Grand R pids 1 doing and t ke 1 ‘| 
1 be pride in doing 4 
Those in charge of public library are cat 
) 
vork It is essential that adequate records ana a Oe 
al yf ived and 
l counts be kept of all money receive d ex cae © ; 
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in book-keeping, as in all other things, elimi- 
nate every possible bit of red tape 
It seems to me that many libraries are 
woefully lacking in their methods of book- 
keeping — concealing rather than explaining 
what they did with the public money. Often 
the methods of book-keeping are beyond the 
control of the library authorities, being pre- 
scribed by city ordinance. Instances are not 
unknown where the librarian must sign his 
name half a dozen times in the various steps 
connected with every purchase for the li- 
brary. I should like, however, to see a great 
reform in this direction —clearness and the 
exclusion of red tape. I recall selling a book 
to a library, and the bill for $1.50 came back 
to me for receipt containing the names of 
eight different officials through whose hands 
it passed before payment could be made. 

Avoid such foolishness as you would the 

plague. 

Good books, adapted to the needs of the 
particular community, are the hfe blood of 
the library, for the right use of them is the 
end and aim of the library. It is essential 
to have a constant supply of them — better, 
I believe, to add smal! lots frequently than a 
relatively large lot once a year. Accept all 
kinds of books as gifts with the clear under- 
standing that you reserve the right to make 
such use of them as comports with the best 
interests of the library. Never, however, be 
deluded with the idea that cast-off books 
which are sent you at house cleaning time can 
put life into your library, any more than that 
the cast-off clothing that goes to a rummage 
sale would supply you with the clothes you 
would wish to wear at one of President 
Roosevelt's White House receptions. You 
can use these things, and you should, only 
have it generally understood that they will 
be used—on the shelves, for exchange, or 
for junk —as each item warrants. The per- 
son who gives something to a library in this 
way is generally more interested in it because 
of his gift, and it is that interest that we 
should ever keep in mind. 

It is vastly more essential for the librarian 
of the small library to be a student, to know 
the books in the library, than it is for the li- 
brarian of the large library. In the large 
library to know the books in it is, indeed, 


impossible, and the librarian must depend on 
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others; his time is largely absorbed, as 
Putnam once told me in his office in \\ 
ington, in pushing buttons—the det 
administration. 

Libraries with the proper librarian cay 
good work without a catalog. Some 
members of this Association who are 
present may recall the remark of Judg: 
nypacker (now governor of Penns 
in his address welcoming us to the Hi 
Society of Pennsylvania in 1897, to th 
that he then had 7500 volumes in his 1 
library, and all that his system of catal 
required when he wanted a book was si; 
that he should walk to the shelf on 
stood and get it. In short, he carried t! 
tents and the location of his books 
head. He was the library's catalog 

Public libraries, however, cannot do 
satisfactorily, not even small ones. Libr 
ians resign, get married, or die, and 
there is no catalog. The small library 
have an accession book and an auth 


catalog. It can get along without th: 
desirable features, and, in large librari 
sentials of modern cataloging — sheli 
subject catalogs, etc., etc. The accession ! 
is an atcount of stock. It is the one 
tial record of the history of every book, 
cost, ete. in the library, and in case 
library’s destruction by fire nothing can 
its place in adjusting insurance. Libr 
can and do get along without this re 
but it seems to me that no public library 
afford to be without it. Large libraries 
the bibliographical tools to supply most 
the information given in this book which 
small library has not. Small libraries 
well as large, should avail themselves of 
use of the cards supplied by the Librar 
Congress. By classifying the books or 
shelves the small library has some of the 
sentials of a subject catalog 

A system of registration for those 
draw books from the library and a regu! 
method of charging the books drawn is es 
tial, though in a small library these rec 
can be made exccedingly simple. In a sm 
town it is not necessary to have guarant 
for the registered card holders. I still be 


lieve, in view of the methods used in the 


first library in which I worked, that for 
very small library a ledger system of chargin 


} 


is 


simplest method. It 


the cheapest and 
inexpensive, however, 
we to handle with the growth of the 


and soon becomes cum- 


A simple card system of charging 


satisfactory. Another essential 
s department of 


1 the most 
administration of th 


be treated alike 


library is that every one 
are to be charged Nothing arouses 


fines 


sition to the library soonet than the feel- 


favoritism is shown in dealing with 


the public. Have as few rules as possible, 
however. The golden rule 1s the shortest and 
| Put the emphasis on what can be done 


The latter makes 


rather than on what can’t 


library, the former for an ag- 
ial that the hbrary 


for a passive 


gressive one. It is essent 


be aggressive. 
Fr 


ire kept, interesting 


mm the var1ous essential records that 


statistics can readily be 


red, and these s¢ 
aking intelligent reports and in keeping 


n 


n the library; for it 1s essential 


up interest 


i, be kept adequatel ll 


ry is doing. And even then you wil 


be surprised to learn how much of ignorance 


\ 


sons, detect weak points in the 


are essential in every library. 


I leave for the conclusion of this paper 
} 


public usually considers last —of least 


portance — the librarian 


quires knowledge, intelligence, and 


trained men—to make something out 
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-ve a useful purpose 


i 
hat the public, as well as the governing 


y informed of all the 


there remains im spite of your best efforts 
(1 may remark in passing that I believe that 
our largest hbraries ought to employ a press 


ent, with his whole time devoted to keep- 
iz the public interested in the library.) 
Statistics should not be gathered tor their 
wn sake. They may easily cost more than 
they are worth. When rightly used, however, 

they enable the hbrarian to make compari- I 
work of the sonality makes the library stan¢ 
library, and so enable the intelligent applica- 


tion of a remedy. Used in this way statistics 


one essential that makes all things possible 


in a library —the one thing that the general 
im- ought not to expect it. 


Books alone are not a library, any more 
than a pile of stones 1s a cathedral. It re 
ekili— thr all time c 


these raw materials; and it takes as many 
vears of training to learn to administer the 
affairs of a library to the best advantage « 
it does to learn to erect a large successful 
building Furthermore, a librarian must 


know as wide a range of subjects 
architect 
he administrat 


st t 


The foremost essential in t 
of a small library (and I mention it la 
way of emphasis) 1s the right kind of a 4 
brarian —a librarian with traimmng and ex 
perience With such a librarian the prope 
spirit of freedom and of service I] 
dominate the whole institution; the various 


personal problems of dealing 


successfully — with the board, with the statt, 
and with the public — will gradually adjust 
themselves to the s itisfaction of all; the 
right books will be bought and guided im 
telligently and sympathetic ly into the hands 


of the people who really need them; every part 
of the work will be characterized by © 
omy, accuracy, and eificiency -economy 1 
the matter of binding, the purchase of books 
terials and im 


and of supplies, the use of mat 
methods of work; accu 


of cataloging and 


making the library a real vital force in every 
phase of the lite ot the community. Such 


ian will keep out fads and persona 


whims, will keep free trom becoming a slave 
of routine, mechani ] details will intere 

nd secure the codperation ot the public im 
ways that will make many possible be 
yond the regular fixed income of the library 
In short, such a librarian will furnish the 


the motive power, that must be put 
y institution to make it £0, for in 
tutions no more run them elves than do | 
Such a librarian with a strong pel 


motives 


and for the highest manhood 


hood; and on these will be 


glory and greatness of our nation and out 
the race- free, manly men. ich service on the 
part of the librarian can not be m« isured in 


dollars and cents, and it never will be We 
Nor is it likely that 
such a librarian will receive the reward of 
famous men, but rather that of “men of little 
showing,” men whose “work continueth,” 


ntinueth, “greater than 
f their knowing.” 

While all of us fall far short of this ideal, 
it is the ideal worth striving for, on the part 
of trustees worth seeking for: for such a h 
brarian is the foremost essential, not only 


of the small library, but of every library 
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LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION ON AN INCOME OF FROM $1000 TO $<oex 


A YEAR: ECONOMIES IN PLANS AND METHODS 


O* this question of economies, let me 
state frankly at once, my motto has 
always been an old maxim of my grand- 
mother’s —“Dear things are cheap, and cheap 
things are dear.” It has often brought me 
into deep waters, but has always piloted me 
safely through them, and still holds my un- 
alterable faith, in library as well as private 
economics. | 
lhe problem in hand, as I understand it, 
is this: Given a free public library with 
an annual income of $1000 or $3000, or 
$5000, as the case may be, how shall 
that library most economically expend its 
income tor the public service, keeping in 
view the greatest good of the greatest num- 
ber, with an eye always to the interests of 
the exceptional individual. I may remark in 
passing that to the librarian of the $1000 a 
year library, his $5000 a year brother seems 
as rich as Croesus and as far removed from 
his own worrisome problems, but when he 
moves up to the $5000 institution himself, he 
finds that the necessities have increased with 
the income, and that much the same princi- 
ples apply as to the smaller library 
In planning the campaign of economy, the 
first necessity is some sort of a yearly budget, 
and for this I know no more logical division 
than that under the three heads of mainte- 
nance, administration, and growth. Under 
maintenance is included rent of rooms, or 
repair of building, heat, light, insurance, jani- 
tor service, and all supplies. Under admini- 
stration, or direct service to the public, the 
chief item is that of salaries of the librarian 
and assistants. Under growth, the import- 
ant matter is the purchase and binding of 
books and periodicals. In the larger libraries 
this head would include also the printing of 
finding lists, book-lists, and bulletins, but in 
the small libraries most of this form of li- 


brary extension must be done through space 
given in the newspapers and like gratuitous 
means, 


By Marita Waite Freeman, Louisville (Ky.) Free Public Library 


As to the proportion of our fund to be 
signed to each of these three heads, 
nance, salaries, and books, it is a bit 
to reconcile theory and practice. A 
into even thirds sounds symmetrical 
tractive, but fails utterly to work. A 
usual, perhaps quite widely accepted 
cal division, provides one-fourth f 
one-third for salaries, and the remait 
maintenance. But a set of quest 
out last year by the library of which 
then in charge, to a number of represet 
libraries of all sizes, and a question 
various libraries during the prepar 
this paper, both brought out the fact 
actual practice few libraries are able 
here to this proportion. As a matter 
the figures show our plausible third f 
aries expanding to 40 or even 45 p 
the necessary expenses of maintena: 
sorbing an almost equally large proj 
and the book fund conducting itself 
it may upon what is left. For th: 
libraries at least, a tentative division 
more than one-fifth for books and, s 
fifths each for salaries and mainter 
seems about what our actual experiences 1 
possible. The smaller the library, as 
the larger must the salary percentaz 
This for the reason that the services 
trained librarian cost much the same 
libraries under a certain size, and thet 
draw more heavily upon the fund 
smaller library, and for the second reason t! 
the trained head of the small library 1 
herself, in addition to the formative work 
which she is specially engaged, do muc 
the routine work which in a large staf 
be delegated to assistants of a lower grad 
Thus the library on an income of $2000 to 
$2500, with a capable head and one assist 
need feel it no extravagance to expend a { 
half of its yearly fund for salaries. 

My argument for this division of funds is 
of course based upon the supposition that’ the 
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its first requisite in 


library is to consider as 
a trained 


+. olan for economical expe nditure 
librarian at its head. The seeming discrep- 
between book-fund and salary fund 1s 


based upon the thesis, which ought no longer 
to need arguing, that a small collection of 


well chosen 
much greater value to the 
poorly administered. The 


successful library ot 


books, well administered, is of 
community than a 


co lection 
actions for making 


whatever size should therefore always begin 
th the proviso: “First catch your trained 
ihrarian.” In the very sm wiest libraries of 
not he nossible to 


roup, Where it may 


trained librari 


permanently, she 


1 

should at least be employed long enough to 
-e the library upon a proper hasis and 
to give partia] traming to the local assistant 
who will succeed her. Otherwise the library 
1S likely to prove a house built upon th sand 

ving set aside our two fifths, or even 
fraction more, for salaries or public service, 

chall still have need of all the economies 

‘an practice under this head. The first 


after a trained executive 


economic necessity, 

wed, is the securing of one or more ap 
prentices, to be in training for assist untships 
and for substitute work. The length « f serv- 
ce required should depend upon the thor- 


chness of the traming which the librarian 


ble to give, and therefore upon its valtte 
the apprentice The average apprentice 
ship covers a period of three to six month 
with four to SIX hours’ service a day It 
should be thoroughly understood 
anprentice that no promise 1s made her as to 


with the 


a position in the library, but merely that she 
puts herself in line for and is willing 
cept such a position in case of vacancies of 
additional appointments The question has 
been much discussed whether the service 
given by apprentices pays for the time spent 
by the librarian upon their traming, but 1 

the case of libraries which cannot afford to 
give their librarians trained assistants, it 
seems a matter of simple necessity that the 
hil training a reserve force of 


‘rarian have in 
this sort, whether large or small, forn 


whether 


informal. In regard to the question 


this sort of training compensates the appren 
tice for the time spent, I believe it to he 


true that in most small or mediim 
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jes, such as we are consider- 


brary constituen 


ing. there are high-school graduates who are 
glad of the dditional book kn wledge and 
general information which such a course 
gives them, aside trom the question of future 
positions. And I know personally of a num 


ber of instances In which such an 


i} } 
course nail rary las pr ved the necessat 
stimt vard the s eking f rther ed 
cation, either in college r library s« Is, of 
both 

An important economy, esp lly to the 

brary with f nts. and tho ~ email 
rie t ors s of worl nd 
liber treat ent of its ff sev 1-h 
dav eck \\ far t 
ward o1 ns for 1 correspot g 
br ty of t nd nerience proves that 
in the rf n gets bette 
and g service of peopre who 
ire? \ ed. and who have a marem 
of t n which to live, outside the dem nds 
yf their datly 
13} 

n ? ter economy in t 
dministt ‘ giving the | 
fre f the library 
From the financ 1 point view, it 
clearly proven by cum e testimony that 
the small pr + « af books lost from open 
shelves ul 1 the Tit ire require to 


keep the sh Ive in order 1s 1 outwe ghed 


her necessary in the 


by the saving of the 
cearching for books by the library att nd 
nts, and the carrying them and from the 
shelves The doin t] W_clin nd 
the accompanying m n item t 
to be overlooked in the p economie f 
the small library, but t t important 
ing involved 1 ven-shelf stem is tl 
ot nerves, the nerve 1 1 the publ c nd 
of the worker. 1 n re 
son. it is not hal rritatit find out fot 
yourself that none o! the lon t of novel 
you desire is in to be told so by a patient 
ttendant o% nter, after a long s¢ arch 
on her part and an mpatient wait on yours 


the wicke 


bars you out you se the alluring red 


which rs you ¢ 

cover of “The marriage § f William Ashe,” 

and that th deceitful library attendant 
ying it f ra frier Wher re 

Nowed to look for 3 1 +] 1, 


| 
we 
BY 
| 
DO to | | 
ds is 
é 
t the 
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find that particular red book to be but a 


deceptively attractive new edition of More's 
“Utopia” or “Uncle Tom’s cabin,” and noth- 
ing upon your list in, yet your attention is 
ultimately diverted to a book you had never 
heard of which looks interesting, and you 
go away tolerably well satisfied, with at least 
the consciousness that you are a free agent, 
and have the free use of your own public 
library. The open-shelf idea has been so long 
discussed, and now so widely accepted, that 
We scarcely realize how many attractive Car- 
negie libraries are being built to-day with a 
smug, tight little closed stack-room at the 
rear, and no provision whatever for a com- 
fortable spage where the public may look over 
its own books. To the librarian who has in- 
herited such a library, we can only suggest 
that if she cannot carve a highway to the 
book-ro« mn, she may at least have a book-case 
containing a few hundred carefully chosen, 
attractive books, placed within easy reach of 
the loan-desk. She will find this a very popu- 
lar expedient and will be saved many steps 
thereby 

he one article upon which the small li- 
brary may most wisely economize is tape — 
red tape. To the public it is as irritating as 
an unexpected barbed-wire fence to a cross- 
country pedestrian, and to the over-worked 
library attendant it is often as the last straw 
to the camel’s back. Records we must have, 
and accurate business-like methods, but let 
us have no duplication, let us trust the public 
as far as the law will allow, and let us sim- 
plify everywhere. Begin with the card cata- 
log. We may avail ourselves of the work 
done by others, by buying for our catalog the 
cards printed by the Library of Congress for 
all new books, at far less cost than we can 
afford to make them ourselves. In catalog- 
ing older books, for which the Library of 
Congress may not yet have printed cards, we 
need not feel that we must use the same 
fulness of detail given on the Library of Con- 
gress cards. Fulness of imprint is often con- 
fusing to the untrained eye of the public, 
and in the small library is not essential to 
the library assistant, who in the occasional 
cases where it is necessary to know paging 
or size may turn readily to the accession 
book. For fiction there is good authority 


for the use of author and title onl, 
annotations as the contents of a book of 
stories are of much more importance: 


of the books under these heads, 
practical use than a statement of 
of pages in each book given upor 


In the matter of book-lists, a; 
brary may often economize by ava 


of the work already done 


Hewins’ “List of books for boys 


ssued by the individu 


at great expenditure of time and mon 


issued by the Democrat Printing ( 
son, Wis., are helpfui and inexpensi) 
those more recently issued, for adult 

In the reference department of 


books and statistics of use of referer 
and periodicals may well be disper 
Of more value than such statistics 


asked, and the subjects upon which ini 
tion is sought, with a view to suppl 
ficiencies in the library, and to m 
of the material on hand 
on a given topic should be noted on a « 
card, under the subject, and filed eit! 
the card catalog, or in a separate rei 


Other small working economies « 


stration are the dispensing with labx 


with book-plates 
An hour might well be devoted 
the innumerable little economies of materi 


supplies, and labor, such as the savit 


one “blank side” for reference slip work 
all sorts of memoranda. 

Under the head of maintenance, the | 
is of course the care of 


swamped at the outset by a costly buildi 
which eats into the year’s income until 
library itself must wellnigh starve for 


4 
= n 
size. A Card headed College and s 
- stories” or “Detective stories,” givin 
> Cal 
} in, 
ling 
Newa: 
f A tl l of tl best novels,” 
Ri ‘ bought in quantity, and sold at a fi 
i 
each, are eagerly used and appreciai 
place of lists 
bt rei 
naex 
it 
ae 
Re 
. ling 
th 
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I can only say here to the 
Do not be in haste to build 
you have a good working collection of 
oroughly organized under the super- 
of competent librarian. You 
much better how to build after you 
worked in temporary quarters for 
And when you do build, build from 
out, if you wish to provide fot 
Keep in mind 


istenance. 


library, 


n a will 
a 


inside 
my of administration 
of the work and, to quote from one 
on 


ity 
the letters I have received, “economize 
Have all the main working de- 
f your library on one floor, where 


ms.” 


ements © 
_if necessary, be stipervised from one 
desk, and where your lighting and 
may be centralized 
ld make a library less attractive 
economy of light and heat often 
in building with departments 
on different floors and much was 


economically 

ng co 

the 
cticed a 
ered te 
space in corridors and halls. 

towns where the 
r. or light, or heat, or all three, a little 
ight at the inception of the library en- 
cure these commodities with- 


city owns its own 


rprise may sé 


irain upon the library’s yearly income. 


one town in Iowa the free pro 


lic 


least 
of these commodities for the pub 


was made a condition in the granting 


franchises 


mainte- 
The 


economy in library 
curing of a good janitor 


comes high, but in the 


nce is the s 
man usually 


of the year will save many a bill with 


carpenter and the plumber, 
r degree of intelligence 1 the handlin 
of the books may go far toware 
of an additional library as 
the 


and with a 


f g and 
rrangement | 
g the time 
In everything which concerns 


and grounds, no effort 


rin 
savili 


1 
of the building 
uld be spared to make the library a model 
cl and beauty for all the city 

It is under d which 
lud the purchase, binding, and 

binding books and that 

probably the largest saving may be made. I 

money is wasted in small 

methods of purchasing 

Perhaps the 

waste goes into the 


book agent as his 


inliness 
our division of growth, 
chiefly 
f periodicals, 


hel that more 


by 


libraries unwise 


bool in any other way 


greatest part of this 
pocket of the subscription 


AN 


A safe rule is that of a 


“I never buy subse 


commission 
ian who rl 


bi 


ped is 


second-hand, even encyc! 


the 


oks except 
within ar sub- 


a ye 


on the market either 


scription work will be 
-ond-hand or 1m a trade edition, 


like half the price 


at se and \ 

it for something 

h: paid tl 


that by this time you still feel you must 


lhe 


can buy 
agent, provided 


h: 


you wi ive 1e 


this particular work subscription 
| ire a specially 


1 ft extra 


the “patl 


rm They tempt 


full 


vetic fallacy” of 


when what the 
want 
‘Harry 


“Cha and 
quer,” and of | 
only a few of the representative 1m 
I far better economy to du- 


asterpieces ¢ 


Lever, rles O' Malley” 


urgenieff and 


wels ot 


tis 


these writers 


if to an ex 


really supply the demand tor 
of ful! 


fiction 


phic: the 

tent which will 

them than to purchase 

sets to gather dust upon our shelves 

The new “A. L. A 

good service in its naming of good trade 
of rd works The 

ifford to purchase cheap 

At this point our 


Dp 


wlittering rows 


~ 


great 


catal has done 


ti sta smaller the 


library the less can tt 
editions 


ms 


and unattractive 


motto has special pertinence, for surely che: 
books 
I be 
which be 
head of growth than, fi 
to the “Book purch 
libraries.” by Mr W. P 
meeting of the Massachusett 
1d printed in the Library Journal for 
from 


ire 
the economies 


our 


summarize 


tter 


cannot 
general 


may practi 


by referring you 


sing for small 


» remarks on 


mace 


Cutter at a 


recent Library 


Club, 
January, 1905; 
one of the letters which I have recently 
Chis (1) Our 


are | where 


al 


and, second, by quoting 
re- 
pet 
he 


i” prompt re 


librarian says 


rebind! 


ceiver 


economies a) ng, we 


ile 


est 


economy 


+} a 
ve the great 11€s 


binding, (b) purchase books, where we 


every effort to make one dollar 
and 


make do the 
work of two, by second hand auction 
buving, and by importation, (c) not binding 
t 


really only of current 
books that 


routine replacement 


periodicals that are 
10t replacing 
rth l 


and 


are 


interest, 


net really 


enormous waste (2) 


(a) by 
work, 


is a common 
We 


peopl t 


economize getting cheap 


never 


» high-grade (b) by getting 


d 
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cheap books or binding that will not last in- among the library’s most valuable reference 
stead of dearer ones that will, (c) by letting assets, if worth binding at all, are worthy of 
rebinding wait the best binding. 


\ word of emphasis as to the ecomomy The sum of the whole matter is som 
of prompt re-binding. Up to a certain point like this: Economize on quantity rath 
of wear, much repairing may economically quality. Have fewer things 1f necess 
be done in the library, but as soon as the order to have them better; books, assi 
sewing of a book begins to give way, it should rooms, rules. Make your library att: 
go at once to the binder. A promptly and and your library helpers happy, thereby 
well re-bound book will wear twice as long your income in such a way that the 
as in its original trade binding. Poor bind- the city fathers will be inclined to \ 


ing and cheap binding are always dear in the more, for to him that spendeth, bol 


end Periodical sets especially, which are judiciously, more shall be given 


THE QUESTION OF LIBRARY TRAINING 


Stearns, [Visconsin Free Library Commission 


"T’ HERE is a surprising and ofttimes ap- exercised in selecting that officer. It 
palling misconception or total lack of — that the librarian should not be chos 


conception in the popular mind, and in the often the case, because she 1s son 


minds of library trustees, concerning the du- aunt, because she is poor and desery 


ties of a librarian or the qualifications which needs the money, because she is kin 
a librarian should possess. This is too fre- cause she belongs to a certain chur 
quently shown in the selection of a librarian or society, nor even because she has 


A man was recently selected as the head of tion as a reader or contesses to a 
a new eastern library who had not had an books. Concerning thi 


hour’s library experience, the only reasons love of books—we wou 


given for his appointment being that he had the statement, recently made 


reviewed books and that he bore the endorse- ltbrary worker, that the rs 

ment of the local labor union. In an- love books any more than a broker 

other instance. the librarian was chosen grain in which he deals; for we r 
solely n account of her “aristocratic love of books as one of the essential 
bearing.” Again the office is used for politi-  brarianship, but we would by no means x 


cal reward, as illustrated by a recent case in it the prominence usually accorded it 
Connecticut As showing how little ex- plications for library positions For 
perience and training may be taken into ac- this love of books should go culture, ex 


count, the spectacle was presented a few tive ability, tact, sympathy for humanity, 


months ago of a board of trustees “selling a knowledge of modern library meth 


out” to a mayor of a large city, an increased Save money in other ways, but never by 
appropriation for the library being guaran-  ploying a forceless man or woman as libr 
teed by “His Honor” if a non-resident, ian; for in a small town a $600 librarian 
trained librarian were deposed in favor of do more with $400 worth of books than 
a local untrained and inexperienced applicant. $200 librarian can do with $800 worth of 
In the “Handbook of library organization,” books. Trained, experienced librarians 
in use by many of the library commissions of _ the best, but if you have but little money a: 
the country, the fact is emphasized that the must be content to employ some local appl: 
usefulness of the library will depend upon the cant without training or experience, insist 
librarian, and the greatest care should be 


that the appointee shall make an intelligent 


i 
take issu 
4 } 
ya 
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ferenc 


exp rience 


STEARNS 


wdy of library methods in some model small 
wry or through a seri¢s of library mst! 


or in summer library schools such as 


-onducted by five commissions, OT in a 
gular library school Che librarian should 
keenly alive to the tremendous possibilities 
her work She should come 1n touch with 
‘ibrarians and with the vast stores of 
found in books, library periodic ils 
proceedings. She should identify herselt 


cal, state, and national library orgam 
commissions, and associations 
the technical side, she should have a 


lve of books from the outside — sh 


vledg 
id understand book-maker’s 
ckness and durability; printing — 
f type, leading, spact 

ork; binding 


“Oost 


From the 


yook-keepins 
d t 
furnishings, 
should be 


She 


fourteen processes 
go from the time 
it is placed on the library 
ition 
ddition to this technical side, the ibrar 


must have executive ability, the power t 


til 


nize and to delegate work ind to ut! 
lls the f 


Dewey ca I 
results — materials, | machinery, 
methods, men. On_ the mental side, she 
should have an excellent memory, accuracy, 
dispatch, and prompt decision, grouping im- 
portant points to the exclusion of the unim- 
portant. As a scholar, she should possess 
the best education obtainable. She should 


have a general knowledge of literature and of 


what constitutes good and bad style in au- 
thorship. A knowledge of languages will 


the greatest assistance As for 
ties, she shoul tactful and she 
<e with strangers She shoul 
-ondescending nor patronizing 


flicted with smil 


but 
full 


Wa ot 


sacrifice; not hi happy we were, but how 


helpful we were; n iow ambition was grati- 
fied, but how love was served; for ife 1S 
judged by love; and love ts known by her 
fruits.” 

You may think we have wandered far afield 
from the question of library traming; but 


oy 
so 
wld 
rthy f cial 
t 
be 
r than r should not be PO hat 
won't come off,” nor should she have Che 
st shire proclivities, OU she should posse a 
sense { humor in library work, unless sie 
le lower he hopeless without 
1 
Physi il y; uld possess good heaith, 
ble to endut tor t is dogged as 
does it.” Morally, she sh ild be earnestly 
altruistic, of great, big heart and tendet sym a a ae 
lfast 
thies woman of character, Ol steadtas 
kr pathies, a 4 
r na taith Shit qd not icspist 
size resent opportunities in the vaulting an a ea 
f ink, tion for larger on Untlinching fidelity in : 
hods, i | estate is the d pline for larger duties 
inrability repairing materials in larwet ! (one {i the great lessons 
nd methods. ymmercial side she life is to learn not to what ore Kes, Dut 
id become familiar with publishers, ¢ | t ce what does lhe library drudg pe 
t R nd prices In these days ot book ttimes ‘ ind «at 
tracts and combinations, she sh uld know ks insight, tre pow a 
vhere to purchase 1 edition heaply ty y word anny 
rom the business side she should have a puinstaking, erb ned people, ee 
| 
ledge of and business m . rp i isiastic workers 
forms Sh e herselt ith re full of t spirit of in work. Work 7 
modern librat appliances, and done 1 ndivid ends, for perso! gratt 
plies, and k t dopt time fi done n ld 
trouble savers. Mlk should be a student ¢ toon not hav th ul 
i the latest nd best me the ds of accession worty t arian n 
vy, shell sting, classiiving, and Catdiog t ‘ ae 
In this connection it wé uld be a revelation ptlance e 
many trustees were they to ask the lifrarian sibilities tt her fast lar ot aun 
t sn 1 culties nad mea 
1 
inl ure the \ nd er of \s Hugh 
she Black says in his book on “Work,” “The tru - 
! nobility of lif nest. earnest service, the 
| strenuo ext our 1 It with con 
science tn out TK niu ght of God 
’ who gives us r and r tool and our roa} ae. 
work At the end of life, we shall not be eee 
how much service we gay 1 it; not how 
n can i f 
t 
3 
igent 
j 


/ 


what we are endeavoring to emphasize is that 
to fit one’s self for the high calling of li- 
brarian, there must be a training of head, 
hand, and heart—all are essential. The 
ideal we have placed before you may be too 
high, though we are by no means ready to 
concede the point. The trustees of a large 
eastern library in quest of a librarian, three 
or four years ago, set forth in printed form 
the qualifications which they exacted. They 
would not consider as candidate any school 
teacher who seemed to have missed his call- 
ing; any minister who had missed a parish; 
any book-worm, who, under the name of li- 
brarian, had delved among library shelves, 
instead of making the library that he served 
a living fountain of knowledge and culture 
to the community about him; any one who 
had been trained for any other profession 
than that of librarian, and who had not had 
valuable experience as a successful librarian. 
The board would accept no man who was 
not in the prime of life, who had not many 
years of work ahead of him rather than be- 
hind him. They wanted a man with a thor- 
ough elementary, secondary and collegiate or 
university training; a living interest in sci- 
ence, art, literature, and philosophy as a 
means of educating and uplifting society; a 
deep sympathy with the physical, intellectual, 
ethical, and religious needs of all social con- 
ditions; breadth of vision and depth of con- 
viction on important religious, social, scien- 
tific and philosophical questions; excellent 
executive ability; great power of discernment 
of the character and qualifications of per- 
sons engaged in library work; great tact and 
skill in dealing with the public; wisdom in 
practical affairs; trained for the special pro- 
fession of librarian; great public spirit; in 
short, an all-around citizen who would be 
capable of shaping public sentiment in library 
matters, of taking an influential position in 
educational affairs, and one who would de 
deserving the respect and support of the 
whole community. The salary of the posi- 
tion, the circular stated, would be commen- 
surate to the merits of the man finally se- 
lected. 

In this connection, we would remind mem- 
bers of library boards of the trite saying 
among housekeepers that you cannot expect 
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all of the Christian virtues in a domesti 
$2.50 per week. Some trustees might 1 
that people who take pains never to do m 
than they get paid for, never get paid 
more than they do. It is a fact, however, t 
librarians are the poorest paid profe 
people in the world. They must be <« 
to “spare delights and live laborious 
Conditions have ever been favorable for 
brarians to be numbered among thos: 
tunate individuals who can labor for ¢} 
honor of being workers and not for the 
cumulation of wealth. Since time began, t 
work of the librarian has been consider 


of value except only as tested by a n 
standard. Brains and talent that would con 
mand large revenues in law and med 
are compelled to be content with meagr 
grants in the library profession. The mi 
and energy that manages a library system 
cluding a main library, branch libraries, 
deposit stations, covering a tremendous 
ofttimes receives but a fraction of the salar 
paid to the manager of a department st 
while the librarian of one of the world 
foremost depositories receives less than 
fourteenth part of the salary paid the pres 
dent of an “execrable” life insurance 

If a great philosopher is right when he s 
that “culture grows only under conditions 
wealth and wealth only through accur 
tions of capital, and capital only throug 
accumulation of the work of those wh: 
not justly paid,” then librarians ar 
tributing more to the general culture of 
world than any and all other classes 
bined. In 1876 the American Library As 


ciation took for its motto, “The best read 


for the largest number at the léast « 
While librarians everywhere are unsparing 
th 


and unceasingly working to provide 
reading for the largest number, they | 
been appropriating to themselves or 1 


have had meted out to them the “least c 
section of the slogan, as may be showt 
Mrs. Fairchild’s report in the St. Louis A 
L. A. proceedings. In this particular, wor 
are the greatest offenders and _ sufferer 
Women will accept much smaller sal 
than men of equal ability and prepar 


(his is not in any sense to underbid 
latter, but arises from two causes —the get 


a 
- 
; 
| 
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eral fact that women are paid less than men 
the 
love of it, “without 


for equal service and willingness of 


women to work for the 
nev and without price.” Commission work- 


rs all 
their attention 


over the land have daily brought to 


illustrations of self-sacrifice 


and heroism undreamt of by trustees or more 


highly favored members of the profession. 
The words “library spirit” are used ofttimes 
and thoughtlessly, and many claim it 


“library” spirit 


ho have it not; but it is the 
t makes the underpaid and overworked 
hrarian go and go and go, morning ifter 
rning, through storm, through headache 
to the appointed spot and do 
stick to 


ng 
long 


heartache 
ppointed work and cheerfully 
that work through eight or ten hours, 


after rest would be so sweet. It should ever 


RATIONAL 


LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN AND THE 


be remembered by trustees — and we cannot 


emphasize this point too strongly —that a 


worker in a small library ofttimes must pos 
than 


sess ag 


d many more qualifications 
a special department in a 
rge library and that such service should re- 


In the 


ceive compensation in proportion. 


n of 


library training 1s involved the 


After 
sch | 


or coir ge 


mpensation 
it a library 
university 
ist two of our ac 


credited library schools, the graduate cannot 


1] reason to accept a salary 


be expected in 
] keep soul 


1 


that will scarcel; and body to- 


is worthy of ins hire 


at any price. 


PREPARATION 


FOR IT 


Frances JENKINS OLCOTT, Head 


of Children’s Department, 


Carnegie Library 


Pittsburgh 


is not the purpose of this paper to dis- 
good reading on 
children, but rather to outline a practical or- 
the distribution of books 
As a premise it 1S assumed 


cuss the influence of 
ganization for 
among children. 
that the public library is already an acknowl- 
edged educational factor, its chief duty being 
the distribution of good reading to the 
masses, and that in order to secure generally 
an intelligent use of the library by adults, 


jt is necessary to begin by educating the 
children. This last does not mean, however, 
that we should organize our work with chil- 
dren at the expense of adult work. 
would be to defeat the object for w hich library 


Instead, we she 


fo do so 


work with children exists. 
set aside a suitable portion of the library 
to provide books, special quarters, and at- 
tendants for the children, the amount of this 
fund to be decided by the needs of the library. 
Naturally, a library specializing 
work, or having any othe> important spe- 


fund 


in reference 


cialty, would not spend the larger share of its 
fund on the children’s room; while, on the 
other hand, a library in a tenement district, 


where two-thirds or more of its patrons 
were children, would spend its funds accord- 
ingly. Rational library work with children 
must adjust itself to the needs of the library 
as a whole, and be based on a study of the so- 
cial conditions of the people who will use the 
library Nationality, religion, occupations, and 
living conditions should be considered, books 
selected, and methods adjusted according to 
actual needs. This req on the part of 
the 
of books and 


with different classes of people. It is 


children’s librarian, a wide knowledge 
working 
most 


illustrate an organiza- 


some experience in 


convenient for me to 
tion based on social conditions by describing 
the work 
that is, the Carnegie Library ot Pittsburgh. 


with children of our own library, 


let me draw your attention to the fact 


that our work with children 1s only one of the 


retort 
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activities of the library, and is not carried 
on at the expense of other departments. 
The organization has been made to meet 
the needs of Pittsburgh and of no other 
city. Conditions in Pittsburgh are as _fol- 
lows Within an area that might rea- 
sonably be included in her limits there ts 
a population of about one million. Within 
her present limits the census records show a 
population of 321,616 persons, more than two- 
thirds of whom are either foreign born, or 
children of foreign born parents, and persons 
of negro descent. The negroes alone number 
more than 17,000, which is 5.3 per cent. of tfie 
whole recorded population. Perhaps the most 
surprising facts relate to professions and in- 
dustries. There are more than 90,000 me- 
chanics, skilled workmen, day laborers, serv- 
ants, etc.; 34,000 persons engaged in trade 
and transportation; as against 6000 profes- 
sional men and women 
Pittsburgh is a city of contrasts, built on 
many hills, and divided by three rivers. The 
hillsides and perpendicular bluffs along the 
rivers are dotted with wooden shanties, while 
many families live in “jo-boats” moored to 
river banks. From the very back doors of 
many fine residences in the East End and from 
near beautiful parks there stretch, hidden by 
the hills, long runs and gullies that are filled 
with shanties, while in the down-town dis- 
tricts are networks of alleys and courts, lined 
with unsanitary brick buildings and tumble- 
down rear tenements, crowded with foreign- 
ers. Wages, as a rule, are excellent; work 
is easily procured, and it is not poverty only, 
but chiefly ignorance which is to blame for 
the present shiftless conditions. Jacob Riis 
recently made a tour of our tenement district, 
and in a public meeting said that he had never 
seen tenement conditions as bad as those in 
Pittsburgh 
The physical topography of Pittsburgh 
makes it especially difficult and expensive 
for us to reach all parts of the city. Often 
a high bluff or a deep ravine cuts a neigh- 
horhood in two, making necessary two de- 
posits of books in the same district instead 
of one 
With such conditions to meet, we have or- 
ganized our work for children as follows: 


A children’s department was install: 


1898, which has developed gradually 


during 
the cit 


the past year there were 152 pla 
y where children could draw 


The object of this department is t 
good literature into the hands of every 


in the 
ence 0 


city, and especially to carry th 
f good books into the homes 


dren of few opportunities and no advant 


When 


than 509,000 children enrolled in our 
private, 


it is understood that there ar: 


and parochial schools, besides 


numbers of children employed in { 


or elsewhere, and that our collection 
venile books numbers only 48,000 y 
it will be seen what a huge task we hay 
fore us. 


In order to accomplish our object of 


tributing books, the department is org 


under the supervision of a chief of de; 
ment into the following divisions: Ad; 


strative 


division, division of children’s + 


division of work with schools, divis 


work w 
Each d 
work. 


ith home libraries and reading 
ivision has its own peculiar fi 
The administrative division 


vnifying factor in the department. T! 


it the w 


ork with children is welded int 


tematized organization. By it, ch 


bx a 


re examined, read, and select: 


tributing agencies organized, collection 


up to 


date, assistants trained and p 


methods studied and introduced, mat 


compiles 


fact, its 


1 for the use of the department 
aim ts to help in every way { 


the development of the whole work 


Next 


to the Administrative division 


the division of children’s rooms, of 


strictly 


speaking, we have at present 


Each room offers a distinctly different | 


of cosm 
or more 

The i 
function 
children 
library, 
to deve 
we have 
the idea 


opolitan life, and is in charge ot 
trained children’s librarians 
deal children’s room has a d 
First, it is the place in whi 
are being prepared to use the 
and we feel that if our rooms 
lop intelligent, self-helpful read 
failed in our main object. Sx 


1 children’s room should take 
place of a child's private library and 
should, 


as far as possible, give the chil: 


a 


: 
| 
; 
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1 in chance to browse among books of all classes ovr children’s rooms, we have, as already 
y i kinds, in a room beautifully pr yportioned = st ted. a division of work with schools. This 
1 decorated, and presided over by a genial division is in charge of a regular supervisor 
sympathetic woman who has a genuine and assistant, who spe nd their time visiting 
terest in the personalities and preferences the schools, where they talk with the teachers, 
of the boys and girls [he gracious influ- read aloud and tell stories in the class rooms, 
ence of this room should differ widely from nd make arrangements to send collections ot 
+ of the school-room, with its rigid law hooks to the schools t be used for home 
order, and it should not partake too Cire lation and in the class-room We have at 
much of “paternalism.” All methods used present 15,000 school duplicates and cannot 
p chould be in keeping with the dignity of the supply the demand 
rary building It is most important that Phe ms of this division are that no 
the technical side of the work of the room, child s all leave the city schools without 
+) as the loan system, the cataloging and having had the opportunity to read good 
classification, should not differ essentially be ‘ks; that no child sl pass the last grade 
iN from the same work in the adult department, 1 the rd schools without having h id in 
so that the children will not have to unlearn = struct in the use of catalogs, indexes, ete, 
f things when they leave the children’s room ind that teachers in the class rooms shall 
B Technical methods may be simplified, but not be aided in every way possible with material 
changed, and above all, the closest relation to tiust te their lessons 
v should exist between the adult and juvenile We innot emphasize too much the en- 
I departments. We desire also that all meth-  thusiasm with which principals and teacfiers 
ic used to draw the children to the library have mer the offers of the library to supply 
building should be those which lead them them with books and story-tellers A num- 
to the best books ber of schools set aside regular class periods 
It 1s impossible in so short a space to for story telling and reading aloud, and we 
discuss the problems of book selection or are e ning noticeable results from this work 
the determinate methods used to draw at- Besides direct work with the schools, this 
ten to books, such as story hours, read- divis tries On an r of deposit sta 
circles, and picture bulletins. It is our U 1 coo] es 1 tl branch chil 
endeavor in the children’s rooms to use only dren's 1 : the establishment of summer 
Pp those methods which are dignified, direct, and playground libraries 
informal, and which lead to better reading Although we are f ng thousands of 
he main object of our story hour and read- children throws en's 1 s and 
circles is to draw attention to books and throug } there remait 
t ks only larg iren wi lo not use 
Whereas we try to preserve the informal hildre 1 1 who do not got 
atmosphere of our children’s rooms, keeping school he lret k at home, 
the school-room atmosphere, we are at toby shoy factorie papers 
| the same time doing work with the scho Is Phere e al gang { re boys wh 
a Our branch librarians and the children’s | hang ‘ e lawles 
brarians visit the schools of their districts n ef leads them im ’ the put 
ds keep in touch with the teachers, lend them = post of reaching thes ren and young 
ks. and encourage them to send the chil- peoy we e org f t 
id dren to the library to look up subjects for t! ! es and d clubs, which 
S school compositions. In order not to inter- pen te "1 t-of-the 
d fere with the atmosphere of pleasure read- cor f \ lw rate 
iz. which we like to preserve in our chil- t f 1 hae t 
et dren’s rooms, we set aside a corner or 4 room the S for the Imy nent of the Poor 
ind it for school use social settlements, Juvenile Court Newsboy 
Home titution This d 


Besides the school work done directly from 
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vision has two distinct fields of work; one is 
in the homes of the children, the other is in 
the boys’ club rooms. The home library work 
is peculiarly fitted to the needs of Pittsburgh. 
It reaches directly the homes of the working 
classes, foreigners, and sometimes criminals. 
It helps to Americanize that part of our for- 
eign population whose filth and ignorance is 
our worst menace. 

A home library consists of a small case of 
books placed in a child’s home. At a stated 
time ten or twelve children of 
the neighborhood meet about the case and a 
visitor from the library gives out the books, 
and, in makes the “library 
hour” pass pleasantly with profit to the chil- 
dren. The method of spending the “library 
hour” depends on the sex and age of the 
children. The visitor’s main idea is to in- 
troduce the children to books, but she can- 
not hold them by books alone. She reads 
aloud or tells stories, plays games with the 
children, and teaches them some such art 
as sewing or basketry, thus giving them em- 
ployment with which to fill their idle hours. 

It is impossible to define the scope of home 
library work. Its aim is not only to take 
books into the home, but to carry with them 
every influence to make the poor into more 
happyand useful citizens. The library provides 
the books, a supervisor, and visitors; while, 
on the other hand, means for teaching bask- 
etry, cooking, etc., is provided by private in- 
dividuals. The visitor from the library has 
a strong influence upon the home in which 
her group meets, as well as among the neigh- 
bors. She is often able to aid the families 
in case of illness, poverty, or lack of work, 
by putting them in touch with charitable in- 
stitutions, 

The other field of this division is that of 
the boys’ “gangs.” The “gang” element is a 
great feature of the social life of the lower 
classes of Pittsburgh, and the boys devour 
the trashy literature which is sold in every 
part of the city. Some of the “gangs” have 
formed themselves into clubs, and conduct 
circulating libraries of dime and nickel nov- 
els. In order to reach these boys we provide 
rooms in different parts of the city, form the 
into reading and game clubs, and 


each week 


various ways, 


ings” 
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send visitors from the library to meet 

in the evening and keep them off the str 
The use of rooms for this purpose is 
us by boards, mission 
houses, the Newsboys’ Home, and by a | 


school house 3, 


ish synagouge. In almost every case 
given heat, light, and janitor service 

The statistics for the use of books 
division are never overwhelming, neit 
the collection of books large. The am 
good done can never be recorded in fig 
it is the social side of the work that 
The vital gains are those of the intlue: 
erted on ignorant but eager children |} 
reading, reading aloud, story telling, | 
games; the 
starvation; a home found for a stray 
a boy given work; a girl kept from ru 
away from home; the teaching of the 
chivalry, courtesy, honesty; the girls 
ness, industry, deference; such a reco: 
not be kept by statistical figures. 

The solidity of all the work of the 
dren’s department, as outlined above, dep: 
upon not only the quality and extent 
book collection, but on the personality, tr 
ing, and experience of the library worke: 

This brings us to an important part o1 
paper, which is the preparation for 11! 
work with children. In the beginning 
our department, we made decidedly 
factory experiments in employing untr 
help. Time was lost, irreparable mist 
made, and much of our work failed 
mark. We found it imperative to establish 
training class supply the children’ 
brarians for our own library. This train 
class developed into a training school 
since the time of its organization in 1900, 
have not been able to supply the demand 
trained children’s librarians, a demand c 
ing from all parts of the country. This sp: 
we had some thirty positions to fill, and n 
more than six children’s librarians t 
out into the field. It is a great pity that 
sirable young women do not know of this 
developed field of work. We have a g: 
many candidates, but comparatively few 
them are accepted as students. We ar 
tinually raising our standard for admission 


record of a family saved 


to 


The ideal applicant should have the follow: 
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characteristics : Sympathy with and respect 
for children, strength of character, 4 genial 
nature, a pleasing personality, an instinct for 
reading character, adaptability, and last but 
sot least, a strong sense of humor. Her home 
training and education should have given her 
a love and knowledge of b: oks, a fund of 
general information, 4 quick and accurate 
nd. These qualities are difficult to find 


mbined in one person. 
In order to have you understand fully the 
cic on which we trai, it may be well to re- 
mind you of what has already been stated — 
that we consider the work vith children from 
two points of view, that 1 1s the means by 
hich we prepare the children to ust the 
‘ult library, and that the ideal children’s 


room should take the place of the child's 
private library We therefore divide IT 
lecture course into two distinct parts [first 
technical traming along the lines of adult 


library work, such as ordering, accessioning, 
classifying, shelf-listing, cataloging, the study 
of library organization, history of libraries, 
history of printing and bookbinding, busi- 
ness methods, such as making out ot reports, 
statistics, blanks, and schedules. These sub- 
jects, treated entirely from the standpoint of 
the adult library, ate carried through the two 
years’ work, thus giving the student a solid 
basis for library work. Side by side wit 
this, special methods of work with children 
are taught, including the study of children’s 
literature, planning and equipment of chil- 
dren’s rooms, rules and regulations for chil- 
dren’s rooms, methods of introducing chil- 
dren to books, making of children’s catalogs 
and lists, and a study of educational princt- 
ples and social conditions and_ betterment. 
Throughout the course a comparative study 
is made of the methods used by different li- 
braries. 

Lectures are given by members of the 
library staff on those subjects in which they 
are daily engaged, and the regular library 
lecturers are supplemented by visiting hibrar- 
ians and other educators. 

Although we have a very full program of 
lectures, and students are required to do 
much reading and close study, still we do 


not lay our stress on class-room work, but 


on the daily practice work of the student. 


Fach student is required to wi rk from eigh- 
teen to twenty hours a veek in the children’s 
department, under supervision, thus coming 
in actual contact with the children. [his 
] borat y Ww k sd led between tie di 
vision of I 1 the division otf 
work with s Ss, al 1e division of work 
with home hi reading clubs he 
student also has < in the deposit stations 
and in the sum playg id libraries. She 
has opp | lasses 
cl dre 1 en 

nd in er knowledge t 
children, of their tas! ind habits, and she 
gets her training discipline, vy tellin 
and in the practical application of the prin 
ciples taught her clas \We lay more stress 
on the student's ability to do practical work 
than on her examination papers It is neces 
sary for the student to Pp ss the examinations, 
but practical work and daily class work stand 


first 
In closing, I should like to add that we 
endeavor t ipress on our students from the 
beginning that our first duty as children’s l- 
+ literature, and that 


brarians is to interpret 
methods must nect ssarily be adjustable to the 
character of the library, and that a rational 
method of organizing library work with 
children in any city oF town should be 
based on a clos¢ study of the needs of the 
community 

This branch of education 1] work is young 
and is growing rapidly, has tremendous poss!- 
bilities, and is open tt all sorts of dangers 
‘lism or fads, and in 
must keep before us 


in the way of sentiment 
order to avoid these we 
-ustodians of litera- 


continually our dignity as « 
ture, our obligation to the citizens of our 
community who have entrusted us with the 
task of interpreting literature to their chil- 
dren. Let our m tt he, gor d books to all 
children, and “the right book to the right 
child at the right time.” Just as necessity 


has produced ‘hildren’s rooms, so necessity 
will in time show ws the right lines along 
which to proceed in order to produce a suffi- 
ciently sane hodv of doctrine to form a 
science — or pedagogy — ‘ f library work with 


children. 
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“* COMMON SENSE AND THE STORY HOUR 
By Harriot E. Hassier, Children’s Librarian, Portland (Ore.) Library Associatios 
ROM a purely human standpoint one stood why we plead for the sensibl 

é need fear litthe or no opposition in hour as the most efficient means we | 
standing before an intelligent audience and found of directing the reading of th 
pleading the cause of story telling. Each of dren. In the two-fold function of uJ 
us can recall some special fairy godmother dren's library, of collecting good boo! 

; in human guise who once cuddled us into of getting them read, we have found 
capacious arms before a huge open fire and story-hour the easiest and the pleas 
thrilled us with the delicious terror of a solution of how to direct and systen 
Jack the Giant-killer, or held us spellbound their reading. 

Waiting to see what the uncanny staff of a One of my first observations in the 

still more uncanny Quicksilver was going to dren’s room here was the distrust with 
do next. Perhaps some of us are still hold- many of the children met any suggest 

ing the sunny southwest corner of our hearts about the classed books. So often th: 
sacred to our “Tusitala"—our “teller of ‘tion came, “Is it non-fiction?” and in s 

stories.” But, granted that all this is true, of attractive binding and good type and 

and that story-telling is the most alluring of trations, they would say “No, thank 

avocations for spinster aunts and bachelor with much the same definiteness that 

uncles, yet just how far the practice is legi- would have declined a dose of castor 

i: timate in the public library, at the expense of After many repetitions, I began to fe: 
time and strength paid for by popular taxa- they were eyeing me with horrid sus) 

tion is quite another matter instead of with confidence, so we tric 

We have heard to a wearisome extent of other method 

the “sweet little story for the dear little chil- May-day was at hand, and in remen 

dren.” We do not wish to repeat the ex- of another May-day long ago, it was d 

perience of the enthusiastic young kinder- to have a May pole in the children’s : 

gartner who took a position in,a children’s With comparatively little effort we s 

be library and solicitously said to the wrong a very gay little May pole, twined wit! 

boy: “Well, my dear, can I find you a nice bons and garlanded with flowers and 

book ?”"—-only to have the small boy square with May baskets. A simple press ann 

his shoulders and rise to every possible ment served to inform the children, and 

inch of insulted dignity as he answered, early in the afternoon our fragrant, 

F “[ ain’t your dear, and I'll find my own decked room was thronged with chiidre: 
o. books.” was necessary to stand very near the pok 
Perhaps a safe rule for the average chil- repeat all the May-day stories again 

4 dren’s librarian to follow is, “Avoid all story- again as new groups of children came 
7 | telling that does not aim at the improvement . old ones were passed on to the “Books 2! 
‘ of the children’s reading.” Usually it is bet- May-day,” to be quickly lost in the g 
me ter to tell a story about a subject on which green wood with Friar Tuck and Little J 


several books are written than about one in- or else to be buried under a shower of b! 


cident or chapter in one special book. Thus, soms at the Roman feast of the Flo: 

if the Washington birthday story can be told The day was such a success that we h 
in a setting that would suggest the literature twice repeated it and expect that it will | 

% of the whole Revolutionary war, it is a more come a permanent feature of the department 


successful story hour than the same amount That was the first time many of the childre: 
f St 


of interest concentrated on personal anecdote learned to use the bound volumes o 
from one book. From this it will be under- Nicholas for themselves 
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rhe next formal story-hour came a few 


weeks later and was based on a Fiag bulletin 
One tall boy stood be- << 


at Decoration day 
hind the group of smaller ones in front of Homeric stories m October and were soot 
the bulletin and for once forgot his beloved lost in the Iliad, never stopping till we ha 
Henty books, and he so far deviated from seen the wis Ulysses safely home to Pen 
} former path as to take home “Recollec lope, at the end of the Odyssey, late in May 
tions of a drummer boy” that day Of the As mentioned in the April number o! the 
smaller boys. “Gilbert,” who had been lean Library Journal, we used the transiations ¢ 
ing closer and closer to the story-teller until Lang and others in the preparation of th 
ast both his elbows were on her knees as_ stories, employing as many of the melodi 
he begged with a delectable lisp, “Tell uth an Greek epithets as we ¢ ‘id in telling th 
other, pleathe?” began the reading of his- stories For the use of the children, we | if 
torical literature on that afternoon, and up chased number of duplicates oO! the be 
a little while ago, versions we wuld obtain. Last winter 


to the time when he left u 
he had read almost every good book within 
his comprehension and had heard so many 
his long-suffering aunt, that 


read to him by 
authority on historical mat 


he was quite an 
ters. The Independence day stories fol- 
lowed Memorial day, 
circulation of “Story-hour 


and there was a noticea- 


ble increase in the 
hooks.” So the work went on from story- 


hour to story-hour till the dreadful spell 


which had been cast over certain books in the 
room by the term “non-fiction” began to lift 
The textile exhibit, posted on Labor day 
nd supplemented by a spinning wheel which 

‘med to use clumsily, suggested the 


trial books and the literature ot 


various industi 
colonial manners and customs, as well as the 
the and legends relating to all phases of 
subject It is almost surprising how 
g sly interested various manufacturers 
have been in sending us samples illustrating 
various stages of their processes to UN in 


Labor day or Industrial exhibits. These 
ctrories of the textiles 


third grade home geogt phy work of our 


ublic schools that the third grade teachers 


1 


co fitted in with the 


e to us in a body, at the suggestion ¢ f one 
the story-hour. Later, about 


forty of these teachers brought their classes, 
ranging from 12 to 55 children, to the library 
and all during schoo! hours 


m 


for the stories, 


Of course this meant a very large increase 
membership for us, as many of these children 
came to us for the first time 

The textile stories had suggested some of 
jd Greek myths, but only a few, Since 
we had undertaken to establish the story 
ining and method to the 


hour to give come me 


our palace 


» we 


children’s reading 


well, broad at the roots 


began 


took up t 


series of Friday 


The children en): 


much, apparently, 


read the books 


passed on to 


trated by bulle 


the outline given in Creas 


battles.” 


He nty 


This 


courgs 


other set of bul 


as the Greek cy 


it seemed best to 


“base 


afternoon 


myths and Rhine legends 


h 
ed hearing 


+} 


} 


le ss for themsel ve 


*tins 


“Soldier 


stories 


and followmg 


y's 


“Fifteen d 


has done more to litt 
among our boys than 
letins and stories In the 


stories a> 
. but the 
so We 
llus 
in gerne 


tw 


years in which the story-hour has been 
rec enized feature of our work, our rate ¢ 
ficti m has dropped 12 per cent 
To vary the Greek story hour, we beg 
the birthday storie It be 1 unders 
that whenever the hildren saw a portr 
our birthday calendar mst id Ante 
meant that ™ were to have torv-} 
at ft *k on shat ad Wi chose 
have honor our het n point of t 
from Julius Casar t Marconi 
graphica from the Mikad te Preside 
Re sevelt 
It would be imteresting the in 
‘ 
the fhe hit ow 
telliget nd diserimit 
d the s 
story hour fr » week t week itil thes h 
gone through hr : course in re 
ing beginning wit » Abbott biographi 
the nd coming 
the presen 
Of cours we have heen mere ing 
equipment st idily, so that some How 


us 
of things 
‘ 
> 
en t 
d 
tl 
any 
= 
shat 
1 
i 4 
| hur 
I 
d 
7 
\ 
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must be made for this increase m the pro- 
per cent. in our fiction is all 
librarian and her assistants are no longer 


shelves and offer them 
It is seldom indeed that such 


from the non-fiction 
to the children. 
$s not accepted as 
the sweetest of all flattery to our ears is the 
“Yes, I'll take it, for you always 
find me what I like.” 

Che comradeship of the story-hour, the per- 
sonal inspiration and happiness to the story- 
teller of taking a room full of eager-faced 
for a glorious 
plains with General Custer, where the air is 
so clear that we no longer mistake reckless- 
ness for courage, and dare-deviltry for hero- 
ism; of long tramps through deep woods with 
the sweet souled Audubon until we learn to 
love his birds and the birds of our own door- 
yards as well; all this is apart from the sub- 
ject of our paper, but not apart from the 
story-hour itself. 


satisfaction and the value of a good story for 
a good story’s sake, let me enter my plea for 
the story-hour for the library’s sake, because 


TueoporeE Westey Kocu, 


the North American Review for June, 
1889, Mr. Carnegie published an article 
on “Wealth,” which attracted marked atten- 
tion both in England and America, calling 


Grover Cleveland, 
Cardinal Manning, Bishop Potter, Rabbi Ad- 


ler, and others. At the request of the editor, 


meerned mainly with 
the architecture cf the libraries erected in the United 
the generosity of Mr. 


remarks centered 


i$ impracticable to give here anything but extracts 
more general part of his address. 
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it is the only means by which we can 
the children honestly to want the books 
want them to want.” Children, equal); 
poets, are “taking all hints to use the: 
swiftly leaping beyond them,” and th 
who takes home White’s Plutarch 
he honestly is interested to know more 
Alexander the Great and his splendid 
Bucephalos, is immeasurably better 
if he had been tricked by an alluring 
a bright cover, or a bewildering arrange 
on the shelves, to take something | 
does not want and read it becaus¢ 
nothing better. 

We have a harsh thought for the 
man who gives us one thing when 
we are choosing another—let us s 
that we do not trade upon the ignor 
our children in the matter of book se! 
for, after all) we are as eager to ple 
small customer as the merchants are; 
as anxious for their esteem and their 
dence; but let us not forget that the i 
we are dealing with is the stuff of whic! 
must make citizens for our state; we 1 
fashion characters which we believe 
endure longer than the state, “longer 
the sun, longer than the lustrous Jupiter, 
the radiant brothers, the Pleiades.” 
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Librarian University of Michigan 


Mr. Carnegie contributed to the Decemb: 
number of the Review a second art 
which he pointed out what were in his 
ment the best fields for the use of sury 
wealth and the best methods of adminis: 

it for the good of the people. The tw 
ticles, slightly revised and co-ordinated, h 
been reprinted as the title essay of his b 
“The gospel of wealth, and other timely es- 
says.” 

In his first paper Mr. Carnegie had 
that “the main consideration should be 
help those who will help themselves; to pr 
vide part of the means by which those w! 
desire to improve may do so; to give th 
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who desire to rise the aids by which they may 
rise; to assist, but rarely or never to do al! 
Neither the individual nor the race 1s 1m 
proved by almsgiving. Those worthy of 
tance, except in rare Cases, seldom r 
quire assistance 

[his thought was continued in his second 
paper. ~ [he first requisite for a really good 
ot wealth by the millionaire who has ac- 


use 
proclaims him only 


the gospel which 


cepted 
the surplus that comes 


trustee ol 


him, is to take care that the pu! 
poses for which he spends it shall no*% 
have a degrading, pauperizing tendency upon 
recipients, but that his trust shall be s 
stimulate the best and 


of the community to 


administered as to 
most aspiring poor 
further efforts for their own improvement “1 
Mr. Carnegie’s answer to the 
gift which can be given to 
that in his judgment “4 


question, 


What is the best 
a community? 1s 
free library occupies the first pl 
and maintain it 
h a part of the 


ace, provided 


the community will accept 
as a public institution, as muc 
city property as tts public schools, and, in- 
i, an adjunct to these.” “It is, no doubt, 
possible,” says Mr. Carnegie, “that my own 
personal experience may have led me to 
value a free library beyond all other forms 
of beneficence. When I was a working-boy 
Pittsburg. Colonel Anderson, of Alle- 
ver speak with 


gheny — a name that I can ne 
out feelings of devotional gratitude — opened 
his little library of four hundred books to 
boys. Every Saturday afternoon he was in 
attendance at his house to exchange books 
No one but he who has felt it can ever know 
the intense longing with which the arrival of 
: lz that a new book might 
be had. My brother and Mr. Phipps, who 
have been my principal business partners 
through life, shared with me Colonel Ander- 


Saturday was awaited, 


son's precious generosity, and it was when 
lling in the treasures which he opened 
to us that I resolved, if ever wealth came to 
me, that it should be used to establish free 
libraries, that other poor boys might receive 


opportunities similar to those for which we 


were indebted to that noble man ‘s 

Colonel Anderson established in i8so the 
“I Anderson Library Institute of Allegheny 
City,” which was open for the free circulation 


1 7Q 


books at stated hours on Tuesdays an 
fhe bookplate which ¢ ne 


Anderson had devised tor his institute, with a 


collection of tools for its most character! 
feature, shows clearly that the founder’s 1 


tention was to furnish reading for the me 


chanics and working men who made up the 
larger part of the community It has the apt 
motto: “Take fast hold of imstruct on: let 
her not go, for she is thy Ite " Proverbs, 
chapter 4, verse 


rary was closea shortly 


after its founder’s death in 1561, not perhaps s 
-ount of lack of public interest in 


keeping it open as owing to the all-absorbing 
interest in the Civil War The books were 
boxed up and stored in the basement of the 
city hal] until shortly after the close of the 
war, when they were entrusted to the charg: 
of the recently organized Allegheny Librat 
Association. In 1871 the management of the 
Association was placed in the hands of the 
board of school controllers who, during the 
next year, were emp wered to appropriate 
from the school funds a sum of money for 
the maintenance of a_ Iree public library 
When the Carnegie Free Library was organ 
ized in 1890, it was generally expected that 
the Public School Library would be merged 


into the new institution, but there were un 


fortunately legal 


the amalgamation Che Public School Li 


brary now 


about four hundred books from the original 


numbers 26,000 volumes, including 


Anderson Library 
Mr. Carnegie has on st veral occasions paid 
. Colonel Anderson’s memory, 


fond tribute 


and on June 15. 1994, there was unveiled in 


Yegheny as a gift from him <¢ ting me 
morial to the man who inspired the great 
steel king with the ‘dea of his library cru 
sade. The monument it. the rner of th 


Carnegie Library ! 


trait by 


front of the large granite lich sup 
the bust is the figure of an iron rker } 
sits bared to the t. upon an anvil, ana 
rests from his lal ng enough to glar 

the large Of | \ h he holds on } 


Mr. Carnegie does not care to be known 


lanthropist, whom he defines as on 
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who not only gives his wealth, but also fol- 
lows it up by personal attention. Ihe claims 
upon Mr. Carnegie’s time and the wide area 
over which his benefactions have been spread 
have not permitted of his carrying out the 
second stipulation to any great extent Yet 
it must be said that he has followed with 
very keen interest and wise counsel the devel- 
opment of many of the institutions which owe 
their existence to his liberality, notably those 
in and around Pittsburg which serve the 
large communities immediately interested in 
and dependent upon the works and industries 
by means of which Mr. Carnegie’s wealth 
was largely acquired 

Mr. Carnegie has expressed great admira- 
tion for th® methed of giving employed 
by Mr Enoch Pratt, of Baltimore 
who not only gave to his city the 
library which bears his name, but also 
‘hed constantly over its growth and de- 
velopment, sharing with the trustees the bur- 
den of the many problems which beset them 
from time to time, helping with practical 

-heering all with his opti- 
mism. On the occasion of the formal open- 
ing of the magnificent library building which 
Mr. Carnegie had presented to the District ot 
Columbia, he said with genial modesty: “It 
is so little to give money to a good cause and 
there end,” then turning to the commussion- 
ers and trustees, “and so grand to give 
thought and time, as these gentlemen have 
done 

\t the dinner given in Mr. Carnegie’s 
honor, April 7, 1902, by the Society of Ameri- 
can Authors, Mr. Melvil Dewey, responding 
to 
Carnegie has rendered public libraries,” said: 


the toast, “The immeasurable service Mr. 
“If Mr. Carnegie were investing every few 
davs in stocks, men would begin to look very 
carefully into the condition of the stocks he 
bought. He has been investing every little 
while for the past few years in libraries, and 
I believe that he has done it with the same 
ideas that made him in an age of steel invest in 
steel and make the best steel in the world and 
then command the markets of the world for 
it. His wisdom has done five times as much 
as his wealth in the conditions he has put 
with his gifts.” 

The conditions referred to are the well- 
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known proviso that the community accepti: 
the offer of a library building furnish 
and agree to supply an annual mainte: 
fund of at least 10 per cent. of the amount of 
the gift. The percentage was higher in 

ot Mr. Carnegie’s earlier offers, but I know 
of only one case where it was lowe 
have it from one of the trustees of th 
ticular institution that they regret 


Carnegie was ever persuaded 


an exception in their case Phey 
it impossible to administer th 
properly on a per cent. basis 


yet they are unable to persuade the cit 
ers to increase the grant To the f 
the communities are expected to maint 
develop the many free libraries wh 
scattered over Great Britain, Mr. Carnegie 


attributes most of their usefulness. “An 
dowed institution,” he claims, “is liab! 
become the prey of a_ clique Ph 
ceases to take interest im it, or, rather 
acatires mterest in it The rule 

lated which requires the recipient 


themselves. Everything has been don 
community instead of its being only 
to help itself, and good results rarely 
“I do not want to be known for 
give,” said Mr. Carnegie on one 
“but for what I induce others 
An interesting list could be made 
to Carnegie libraries. It would includ 
only tracts of land, but furnishings I 


dowments for the Il 


raries, 2s el] 
and pictures and well-equipped m 
But, of course, the main value of a gift 
this kind is not represented by its 
in dollars and cents, but rather in th 
interest which it afouses in the object ot 
gift. Many a citizen's attention was first 
to the fact that there was a public libr 
his town by the discussion of a Carnegie 
grant in the local papers 

Some honest doubts have been expr: 
in regard to this Carnegie library delug 
“Of course, every town ought to have a 
brary,” remarked the Boston Transcript 
an editorial under date of Nov. 28, 1902 
“There does not exist a municipality in the 
United States but knows that its equipment 
is incomplete without a library. Moreover, 
there is not one that would not have a library 
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ner or later by its own efforts, unless the 
ne of a gift from Mr. Carnegie leads it t 


fer the matter indefinitely.” That a com- 
nity should put off the establishment of a 


brary indefinitely because of being disap- 


nted in its expectation of a Carnegie grant 

idly credible It requires some active 
issing to secure the offer — generally a 
t on the subject, and a guarantee of a 


thle maintenance fund If the guaran 


is sufficient and the finances of the com 


ty seem to warrant the annual expendi- 
tur f the amount involved, Mr. Carnegie 
wcnally makes the grant The refusals have, 


Jined to think, been more frequent 


the towns than fron Mr. Carnegie, the 


usually having been made in response 
request of some private individual or 


m a body of library trustees Mr. Carnegie 


ry rarely taken the imitiative 1 these 


majority of the communities in the 


United States which have shared Mr. Carne- 


inty are in the newly set ed parts 
untry, in places which have been 


ssed by demands tor the more pressing 


improvements, such as good roads, 
1: churches, courthouses, sewerage, 


and water supply systems, ind Mr. 
Carnegie has simply put them that much for- 
! ving them the advantages of a 
ry home. He thus directs attention t 
brary needs, but does not sup ly them. 
supplies merely convenient acce ssorl 


library, not the h 


the administration o! 

» itseli—the shell and not the kernel. 
The b oks and the libs ry spirit must come 
from the people themselves his, as already 


pointed out, has been his policy from the 
frst. Whether the library 1s to bear fruit 
pends upon the community 

It is conceivable that a community may 
through a mistaken pride rush into this mat- 
ter before season, that it may seek the offer 
ef a Carnegie grant before it 1s prepared to 
properly take care of a library But Mr 
Carnegie has foreseen the danger of an ambi- 
tious community overreaching its legitimate 
ends and his secretary and financial agent 
have required full statements as to the popu- 
lation and income of a community before 


entertaining its proposition. In not a few 


cases Mr. Carnegie has not granted the full 
amount asked for because It Was felt that in 
accepting the larger sum the community would 
be binding itself to do more than it should 
undertake 

Mr. Carnegie has never thrust his gilts 


upon a community, not has he ever willingly 


stood in the wav of anyone Cis giving a 
library to a mmunity. If ne instance 
where, in response t request for aid, he 
offered to t n I t brary build 
ing, but withdrew | offer when he heard 
that a former citizen desired to present 4 
library to his native town In notifying the 
prospective donor of | action, Mr. Carnegie 
congra ed 1 por y ot 
which he had av ed himselt 

Phe isconcey to th 
et t hich Mr. Car 
has itic eT d bear his 
name, that ] ere 1 them nply as 
so man 1 nself. The direct 
opposite ke tipulation 4 
to the 1 1 bear The great 
majority of them knowt the Publy 
Library ot hich pports them 
Most of the git e been t e to lib es 
already x ‘ the time of the offer 
corporate in t 1 f which no 
one dt t Iw 
is it should b \s o1 e! brary worket 
in Montana put it, “You would not give a 
child the name f 1 n who give him a suit 
of clothes; no matter h ‘ 1 lit it might 


be, he would bear his father’ name.” Natur 
ally there 1s usually some tablet or inscription 


on the building stating that it was erected 


through the generosity of Mr. Carnegie. Com 
mon courtesy would requi me such a 
knowledgment of t griit Certain 
library boards have ackn vledged their in 
debtedness by inserting the words “Carnegie 
building” as a qualifying phrase under the 


name of their library. On the other hand, 
when any particular library has been called 
into being through the agency « f Mr. Carne 
gie’s princely liberality and the recipients of 
his bounty have wished to do him special 
honor they have named the library after him 
But this has followed and not preceded the 


gift 
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fHE TRAINING OF STUDENTS IN THE USE OF BOOKS 


By H. Rauew Mean, Reference Librarian, University of California 


WHEN asked to prepare this paper I was 

requested to consider particularly the 
needs of the small college and university li- 
brary. It is hoped that a discussion of the 
subject may bring about some uniformity 
in a course that will assist in the general cul- 
ture of the student and enable him to us¢ 
catalogs and bibliographical aids with intelli- 
gence when investigating a subject. 

Che value of books as a means of culture 
holds an unguestionable place in the minds of 
all men. To-day, as never before, scholars are 
surrounded by books —not even in his own 
specialty can the scholar hope to read all the 
books; an intelligent discriminating 
knowledge of books is as necessary to him 
as saw and hammer are to the carpenter. 
Nowhere so well as in college can the proper 
use of books be taught and fostered. The col- 
lege student is in a sort of transition period 
from the mere text-book learning to that 
higher stage where he is more particularly 
concerned in learning a method of acquiring 
knowledge, in attaining the capacity to do 
a thing 

A large part of knowledge is, after all, 
being able to find out concerning a certain 
thing at a certain time—a knowledge of 
where to find the sources of information. 
This ability can be attained only by careful 
cultivation. How far the professor and the 
librarian are to assist in that attainment has 
been the subject of some discussion. I think 
it is safe to assume that no librarian can know 
a subject, certainly not down through the 
whole realm of knowledge, as well as the pro- 
fessor who is a specialist in that subject 
So I think the professor should see to tt that 
students have a discriminating knowledge of 
the books in their specialty. A large field is 
still left to the librarian. There is a class of 
» all knowledge, as dic- 


books that pertain t 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and indexes, that 
need considerable elucidation [here 1s an- 
other class of books that form the chief work 


ing tool of all scholars — bibliographies and 
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catalogs — these the librarian can explai: 
ter, as his work brings him in constant 
with them and he has a larger collect 


his disposal. 


There are a few questions of admit 


tion, the 


precede that of the use of books; but | 
mention them only briefly at this time 

must be given to the selection of books 
the preparation of them for use, particu! 


cataloging 


venient location of a reference collecti 
to other facilities 
easily accessible. 
to faculty and students, as home-use 
cess to shelves, need thorough consider 
so as to give a fair and just treatment 


concerned. 


Having the books ready for use 
now to the training of students in their 
Emerson in his helpful little essay on “B 
says that a professoship of books is 
needed and we have heard a great deal 
it since. Many colleges make at least 
attempt toward giving its students a k 
edge of the use of the library, in some 
just a general lecture to the entering 
soon after college opens. 
far as it goes, but it seems that a syster 


course of 


practicable 


twelve or fourteen lectures required 


first-year 


a requirement 


first year. 


from Baylor University, Texas ; 
that they are t 
a part of the required work in English 
think it an excellent idea 
versity Professor 


ige 


knowle¢ 


earliest requirements 


* Read W. 


departments 


ments. Library 


consideration 


and classification,* to 


The privileges to be grant 


I would like to see 


on cataloging and 


an 
: 
a. 
“he 
es 
we 
student, somewhat as Eng! 
in nearly every colleg 
Just recently I received a 
it I 
str 
h. 
Ta 
pract 
ard catalog one of t 
— his courses 
tal Austen: Dependence of reference 


number of lectures and the division of topics 
will doubtless be governed somewhat by the 
environment in W hich the librarian finds him- 
self. I would suggest a division somewhat 

ng the following lines —the first eight of 
them have been followed practically at the 
University of California the past year 

INTRODUCTORY LECTURE — touching on 
reading in general and paying particular at- 
tention to the arrangement of the library, the 
privileges granted students, and what is ex- 
pected of them in return 
(2) THE CATALOG - -considering particu- 
rly the catalog in use in that library and 
to answer various questions from it, in 
chort, a sort of exposition of some of the 
problems encountered daily by the reference 
librarian, calling attention to important cata- 
logs that the library may possess, such as the 
Peabody Institute catalog, and entering but 
briefly on the fundamental principles of cata- 
ioging 
(2) ENCYCLOPAEDIAS — giving a brief his- 
tory, treating as fully as possible of the pe- 
‘rities of different ones, and of helps in 
their use, such as the index to the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica 

(4) INDEXES AND GOVERNMENT PI BLICA- 
roxs —showing their method of arrange- 
ment, their value, and how to use them; the 
value of book indexes, with an exposition 
of the elementary principles of book-in- 
dexing 

(3) DicTIONARIES, ATLASES, AND GAZET- 
— including such handy books as di 
not readily fall under a subject in division 
ceven: a brief history of the English diction 
ary preceding the discttssion of specific 
books 

(6) GENERAI 
brief account of the general bibliographies, 
the purposes of a bibliography, and treating 
at some length of methods of compiling 4 


BIBLIOGRAPHY — giving a 


bibliography. 

(7) History AND BIOGRAPHY — giving some 
mportant general works, the cyclopedias, 
handy-books, and particularly bibliographies 
The other divisions of knowledge may he 
grouped in one or two lectures and treated 
in a similar manner 

(8) TRADE AND NATIONAL BIBLIOGRAPHY — 


describing rather fully the American and 
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English bibliographies, particularly those he 
student is likely to use; mentioning the im 
portant ones in foreign languages 

9) CLASSIFICATION — explaining the 
Dewey and Cutter systems, and especially 
the system of the local library; some general 
principles of classification and hints on the 
classification of notes 

(10) THE PRINTED BOOK — taking up some 
of the important things that have to do with 
the making and issuing of books, as prepara 
tion of manuscript, book-sizes, type, and 
binding 

lwo additional lectures may follow on 

(1) EARLY WRITING MATERIALS AND MAN! 
SCRIPTS 

(2) EARLY PRINTING AND PRINTERS 
[his arrangement of subject was adopted 
because it seemed desirable that the student 
become acquainted with the topics i about 
that order Tt lectures are to be well illus 
trated by the use of as many books as can 
be brought conveniently to the lecture room; 
ten or fifteen minutes should be left at th 
end of each lecture for the students to come 
forward, examine the books, and ask any 
questions regarding them. In addition to at 
jance on lectures the student would be re- 


1 to compile a_ bibl graphy and to do 


q rec 
a certain piece of work that showed a clear 
understanding of the catalog and catalogs in 
general. Of course, if the lectures are very 
informal and no university credit given fort 
the course, such requirements can hardly be 
made 

W hate ver 18 given In the wav ot! mstruction 
should be supplemented by indivi ssist 
ance Che library is the student‘s laboratory, 
it is just as important to the general culture 
student as the chemi 1 lat tory to the 
student of chemistry. It t this point that 
the librarian needs to exercist ll his tact, 
patience, ind ability: here ts the largest field 
for instruction, and here he can accomplish 
most valuable results As a rule but few 


attend such lectures as may be given, but 


many may be given this individual assistance 


Libraries to-day are seeing more than ever 

‘ lue of having a reference librarian who 
is free to give ast h time as may be needed 
to rendering ble a nee 


who patronize 
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freer with their inquiries if they can see that 
there is one definite place where it is ex- 
pected questions are to be asked 

There is much that the professor can do 
to supplement this general instruction of the 
librarian and the two should work together 
in hearty co-operation. The professor should 
direct the of his and make 
the library supplement his lectures by referring 
to the best books on the subject he is teach- 
ing; as a rule this is done and reference 
books are set aside each term for the pro- 
fessor’s class. If the professor 
should have consultation hours in the library, 


reading class 


pe yssible 


guiding the students in the use of books. In 
this connection the seminar room is a great 
boon to those permitted to enjoy its privileges, 
for there the professor and the class are sur- 
rounded by the most important books of his 
subject. 

The training of the student in the use of 
books, just as their training in character or in 
manners, should begin in the home. In the 
home there should be inculcated a love and 
a respect for books that will go with them 
through life. Later in the high school or the 
preparatory there should be taught 
a knowledge of the more common reference 


school 


books 
the college library and show that he has 
conception whatever of “Poole’s index,” 


numbers and a stable classification s! 
adopted, and a 
veniently located, started and increased year 
by year. 
way to whatever success a library may 

in training its students in the use of books 


When one sees a student come 


cannot help but wonder if there is not 


thing lacking in the institution that prey 


the student for college. A number of 


schools are giving some of this instru 
now and the public libraries are doing 
excellent work in connection with th 


Just a word of caution to those 


that are organizing or perhaps changing 
ods. 
large library of to-morrow, at least 
their high aspiration. It is a 
therefore, to make adequate preparat 


The small library of to-day 


Wise 


the morrow; this can scarcely be done 
out the adoption of modern library me 
carried on under the supervision of a tr 
or experienced librarian. 
a catalog should be begun that will not 
complete revision as 
reaches a certain stage of its growth; | 


From the « 


soon as the libr 


hould } 
reference collection, 


these contribute in no 


All 


ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF INCOME IN THE COLLEGE LIBRARY 


By Joseph Cummincs Rowett, Librarian University of California 


COLLEGE faculty is a bunch of hungry 
mouths. Most of them have studied 
where they practically were unlimited so far 
as printed literature of their specialties was 
concerned. They long for the flesh-pots of 
Egypt. They keenly feel deprivation of the 
books which they were accustomed to use so 
freely. And as for the new ones—ah, me! 
Some few they purchase with their scanty 
stipends. Hence the lean paunch, the thread- 
bare coat, and the wife’s thrice-darned stock- 
ings 
So with avid eye they watch the book com- 
mittee sweating blood in the endeavor to ap- 
portion justly the few paltry dollars at their 
disposal and make them cover the whole 
ground, 


mill of this experience 
fessor — gentleman to 


refer to 
twenty-dollar work on steel bridges (“in F: 
lish, which every one can read”) 
the open draw. 


I have been through the small-grinding 
I have heard the 
the 


was — growl over the Hand-Comment 


bone thong 


dered (“which only one of the faculty 


once in a decade”); whil 


falls 


Enviously I have seen the public libr 
with a city’s treasury at his back, wasting 
his substance in trumpery novels by the 
sand. I have pared these college cheese ru 
made home bindings; done double duty 
save a salary; stretched the eagle until Uncle 


Sam would not recognize his proud 


begged, borrowed (and almost stolen) books 


) 
he 
‘ 
wie I 
5 
\ 
i 
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from reluctant owners Therefore I deeply 
sympathize with my brother of the college, 
and would bid him be of good cheer; there 
are happier days ahead; he shall hear his 
shelves groaning, and behold his small build- 
ng bursting, with books — 11 only he live long 
enough. 

And yet, a limited income results in a pro- 
portionately choicer selection of books, Every 
work purchased must possess intrinsic value 
nd be of direct and immediate utility. In 

cmall college, a classical author like Plau 
is will be represented perhaps by a single 

itical edition, as Ritschl’s, besides the com 

n texts that drift in by gift And the 
student can do just as good undergraduate 
‘n Plautus as if every edition from the 


princeps of 1472 down, together with all the 
hundreds of dinky dissertations, were ranged 
row after row on the shelves. He can appre- 


ciate and love his Horace, as a poet and as 
. man, just as clearly and affectionately, with- 

it poring over some learned Dutch treatise 
on the sed-clause. 

But when, as graduate student, he under- 
takes research work, he must migrate; for 
the college cannot minister to his scholarly 
needs. Indeed such is not its present func 
tion, which is, if I mistake not, to afford a 
liberal education preparatory to a professional 
one, and in such proper manner as will best fit 
for higher work when the door of opportunity 
is opened. 

But philosophy feeds no chickens. It is of 
no avail moralizing on “functions” to a li- 
brarian concretely anhungered and athirst 
for books. Box me no parodox about “lim- 
‘ted income,” but send along a dozen cases 
of immaculate beauties in musky goatskin, 
more fragrant than spices from Araby. Gently 
let me lift and unwrap you one by one, care- 
fully let me cut your virgin leaves; tenderly 
let me open and gaze upon your spotless 
pages. Dear creatures of the press, you have 
come to no huge stackhouse to be carted 
about in trucks like potatoes, or shot through 
dark tunnels, or dumped with small cere- 
mony from pneumatic tubes; but (far hap- 
pier lot and nobler destiny) you shall be 
fondled and cherished — our household pets. 

Obviously it is impossible to apportion a 
small book fund to the complete satisfaction 


ROWELL 8< 


of every instructor. And if by some special 
dispensation an angel trom the realms of 1 
finite wisdom performed the task for one in 
stitution, it is pounds to pence that his sug 
gestion would meet with disapproval at an 
r. Yet his mission would not be in vain 


if he brought down some general principle 


of universal application. Is there such prin 
Decidedly, ves | he principle of 

- the selection and purch ise of books 
must he oft parity with the charactet and 


varieties of instruction given 

lhe curriculum of the minor institutions 
is very much the same every vhere in our 
country It eschews protession | and advanced 
technical training; the book commuttec need 
not ponder over expensive technical books 
soon to be out of date. It demands research 
work in slight measure; and so the need of 
costly sets of Transactions and of musty ur- 
kunden vanishes. But it does encourage 
study in pure science and the humanities, 
therefore to these almost all the money must 
be given 

From one-fifth to one-fourth of the in 
come should be expended for current period: 
cals, for they are the sources of the freshest 
information, most advanced thought and lat- 
est speculation. The library may not. be able 
to procure Waldstein’s “Argive Heraion,” em- 
bodying in its portly volumes all the detailed 
results, all the potsherd fragments, of the ex 
cavations; but the Journal of Hellenic Stud- 
ies long ago will have described the import- 
ant discoveries. The college should not buy 
newspapers, nor the common magazines, 
mainly composed of stories, even if they are 
Poole sets fo be sure, they do not cost 
much, yet the binding and continuous care 
entail an aggregate expense which might bet 
ter go into periodicals of a higher class. De- 
pend upon the town library for these, and also 
for practically all Eng! h fiction Each cur- 
rent periodicai subscription constitutes @ 
mortgage on future income; the list 1s certain 
to grow; therefore over every defunct maga 
zine we sing jubilate! 

Without argument, or elaborate explana- 
tion, I offer the tollowing scheme of distr 
bution of money for the purchase of books in 
a college library: 


Group 1; ten units each 
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a. Reference, important works of general 
interest, and filling sets 

b. English and comparative literature. 

c. History, geography, and travel. 

Group 2; five units each: 

a. Linguistics, Greek and Latin. 

b. Philosophy, psychology, ethics, religion, 
and education. 

c. Economics and sociology. 

Group 3; two units each: 

a. Modern languages and literatures. 

b. Politics and jurisprudence 

c. Mathematics and astronomy. 

d. Physics and mechanics. 
e. 


Engineering. 

f. Chemistry and applied chemistry. 

g. Botany 

h. Geology and mineralogy. 

i. Zoology. 

In practice it will be found to be a most 
excellent plan to make special allowances 
(however small) annually to meet unusual 
demands in one or more subjects 

Such a “curriculum” of expenditures neces- 
sarily must be modified to conform to local 
conditions. For instance, if the college makes 
special effort to prepare its students for the 
profession of teaching, the subject Education 
should be brought down into group three, 
with a separate allotment. Or if it emphasizes 
its work in the direction of the natural sci- 
ences, with corresponding strength of instruc- 
tion and large proportion of students, put a 
similar proportion of money into books of 


this character. Frankly abandon the idea 
building up a “well-balanced standard’ 
lection. I have heard of such librari 
have never seen one. Indeed, disproy 
of books tends toward distinctiveness 
later to distinction “of ai fi 
flock together.” Specialization attracts 
books of the same kind, encourages 
endowments, and thus relieves tens 
funds—no small advantage in thes: 
of large output and slight discount 

So far as material needs are concern: 
hundred thousand dollar man is as 
as the billionaire; and the university 
with $30,000 for books annually is pract 


as well off as the institution with $100.0 


For in the process of the years it will a 
every book really essential to its pury 
and an occasional call for an incunabu 
or rare Bollettino can be met through 
generous courtesy of some sister institu 
Of the millions of books extant but com; 
tively few are of scholarly value or fr 
use, and if they were all such, no cast 
Spain is large enough to accommodat« 
As for the college library, it must b: 


boldened to borrow often and with 
luctance; until, with its own increasing 
cumulations and richer resources it | 
tained a position approaching indeper 
When that happy moment arrives, 

it will impart of its treasures liberal 
ungrudgingly to younger or less fortur 
institutions 


THE USES OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS IN THE UNIVERSITY LIBRAR' 


By Lopura Amerose, Northwestern University Library, Evanston, IIlin 


(, OVERNMEN documents present many 

perplexing problems to the librarian, 
whether the question be one of collecting, of 
arranging, or of using them. If the library 
is limited in means and hence in the number 
of its staff also, the difficulties are increased. 
The history of government documents in one 
such library may furnish serviceable sugges- 
tions to other librarians working under like 
restricted conditions, 


The present narrative covers the y¢ 
which a university library grew from 
lection of 21,000 volumes to one of 
volumes. During this time the hour 
opening were increased from 28 to 78 
a week, the recorded use from 1,660 t 
volumes a year, and the number of | 
regularly employed on the staff from 
five. In these years also, as the institut 
work of instruction passed out of the tes 
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ide f 
rd” book stage, the library came into living touch toil, The orgamization of the entire library 
rit th the actual class room work of the uni- was too rudimentary for a general shelf-list 
' versity to be possible It was decided to use 
Z Some years before the beginning of this Ames’s “List” as the shelf-list for United 
f, eriod the library had been made a dep sitory States documents, ind they were art nged on 
mi of United States public documents, but there the shelves in the same order that they were 
- is little in the way of records to show just entered in the “List In each department, 
sat the library was supposed to possess of documents that were not given by Ames were 
- res of the Government Printing Office. placed at end. With constant reference 
te brave beginning of a catalog on small to the “List ready checked with care, the 
— eds contained a few puzzling entries of documents went y on the shelves, space 
shese documents. In a drawer of an old desk being estimated ind left for volumes still 
found a_ package of the lists that lacking 
vernment formerly used in sending Further progr - ‘kine United States 
$100.00. chinments to depositories These lists bore qd ments essible « ‘ the public 
fa the date of receipt, and were checked to show tion Woes of Cranda Checl t of pub! 
- volumes had been received. There was d nts.” Thi Checklist ened serial 
nal me sort of arrangement on the shelves. numbers to the congre ' documents from 
“ih 2 the library was in three rooms and a the beginning of the 15th congres As it 
si reroom on the third floor of the main reci- = fuller than Ames’s “I t” the record 
tation building, the shelves were nm rly full, by red check marks was transferred to two 
fre coon the documents had to be piled up on copie ¢ it, one for the librarian and one 
s floor of the storeroom for the public de sk: and each copy was bound 
te Ames’s “List of congression 41 documents with a bunch of blank leaves at the end of the 
be from the 15th to the 51st congress "  congre n cuments and with the pages 
published in 1862, was read and f read relating to departmental reports interleaved 
sit th eagerness. Then volume by volume all so that the re rd could be continued in the 
} : ‘ discoverable United States documents sam t ‘ ‘ nun s were put on 
et ere handled,and with well-pointed red neil the of t the sheepbound 
small red check mark was made against the set h b pen and black nk. until the point 
entry of each volume in the “List.” For de was reached in the set where the documents 
rt partmental publications not given in Ames’s were sent from Washington with this serial 
“List,” brief entries were made on slips the number on the b is pa f the lettering. In 
size of the large standard catalog cards, and the ultimate organization ot the library now 1n 
these were arranged by departments progress, the sheep-bound set will be kept 
Then came the days of removal to a new together and the volumes referred to by a 
: library building and with them the sorting calicnumber composed of U’. S. and the serial 
ani nd shelving of the great mass of government number. The departmental publications will 
publications. Volumes of the sheep-bound be classified according to their subject matter 
set were first separated from those of the The pamphlet issues of the Government 
cloth-bound sets. Then the sheep-bound set Printing Office have had the same care as 
ye was sorted by congresses, and congress by those received in bound form, and the same 
n congress the documents of each were sepat- methods of checking and shelving have been 
fs ated into sessions. One session at a time the applied to pamphlets and to bound volumes 
: documents of that session were carefully ar- The value of a document is not necessarily 
“8 | ranged in series, and each series in the order jndicated by its outer form Some of these 
ef volume numbers. In similar fashion, the pamphlets do not appear later in bound sets, 
{ cloth-bound sets were sorted by departments, for example, Experiment Station Record, the 
then the various sets issued by each depart- Monthly !Weather Review, and the valuable 
itt ment were separated, and each arranged in the bulletins of the Department of Agriculture. 
he t order of volume numbers. The description is A bibliography of the sugar beet which was 
the economics seminar all last year 


brief, but the process filled many days with 
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was one of these unpretentious looking bul- 
letins. 

Some documents of foreign governments 
have been added. Aside from MHansard’s 
“Parliamentary debates,” these chiefly 
special reports purchased for the sake of the 


are 


subject treated, and these reports will be 
classified according to their subjects. Han- 
sard, of course, is kept together as one 
set 


For state and municipal publications there 
was no printed checklist to aid the librarian 
The slip of standard size was used in listing 


these also. The expert cataloger of docu- 
ments will think it a mongrel entry, but 
it served, and serves, its purpose. The 


name of the state was used as a heading, and 
the significant word in the name of the de- 
partment, or the subject it dealt with, was 
taken as a subhead. On the second line was 
given the actual name of the department with 
the title of the executive officer in parenthe- 
sis; then followed the list of reports possessed 
by the library, both the number of the report 
and the year being given. Take, for example, 
Illinois. Education [first line], Superintend- 
ent of Public Instruction [second line]; Illi- 
nois. Labor [first line], Bureau of Labor 
Statistics (secretary), [second line]. Under 
each state the slips were arranged alphabeti- 
cally by the subheads. The slips became 
shelf-list as well as catalog, and the state 
documents were arranged on the shelves al- 
phabetically by states with subarrangement 
under each state as indicated by the order of 
the slips. In the final classification of the 
library the state documents will cease to be 
shelved together as a collection, and each set 
of reports will be classified according to its 
subject. To aid in shelf arrangement before 
complete cataloging is possible, part of the 
call-number will be put on the books. The 
Decimal Classification is being used; so, for 
example, the partial number for the set of re- 
ports of the Illinois Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will be 331 I. Similarly all reports of bu- 
reaus of labor will find a place with the other 
books on labor questions 

For municipal publications a plan similar 
to that for state publications was adopted, 


ments were arronged al- 


and slips and doct 
phabetically by the name of the city. 
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How was the collection of government 
documents numbering now thousands of yol- 
umes secured? How is it increased? 

To speak first of federal documents: before 
the library was made a depository, various 
documents part of 
or were sent under the frank of some mem! 
of Congress. As a depository the library 
received certain sets of current publicati 
specified by law to be distributed to all d 
positories, as well as certain other volume: 


came in as 


some gii 


from members of Congress and from depa: 


ments. After Ames’s “List” had been che 
in red to show exactly what the librar 
already had, a second copy of the sar 
“List” was checked in blue to show wh 
the library did not have, but desired 
have to complete its sets, and this ¢ 
was sent to the Superintendent of Di 
ments. Out of the duplicates collected 


him, many of the desired volumes were s 
to the library. When his resources had b 
exhausted, personal letters were sent to 
several departments and bureaus asking f 
such of their publications as were listed by 
Ames, but not owned by the library. Final! 
certain documents were requested of the re; 
resentative of the congressional district 
the senators of the state. 

All duplicate federal documents receis 
either from private gifts or by errors in set 
ing have been regularly returned to the S 
perintendent of Documents, by mail, carri 
free, under franks furnished by him 
this way the librarian has 
in maintaining the central supply of dup! 
from other 
gaps in One exception needs 
be made to this statement. In the cas 
documents dealing directly with the subj: 
included in some course of instruction, suc! 
as the reports of the United States Geolog 
cal Survey, or the reports of the Departmen’ 
ot Commerce and Labor, an effort has been 
made to secure second sets. That is, if add 
tional copies have come in as gifts, they hay 
for this purpose, 
copies have not been sought from t 


co-opt Tat 


cates which libraries may f 


their sets 


but second 


ne gov 


been retained 
ernment 


toward the growing needs of large classé 
toward the coming development of the un 


versity with its multiplication of building 
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and demand for seminar and laboratory col- 
lections. The second set may be charged 
permanently to the special collection, and the 
frst set be held at the central library for the 


reference use of all. 

Documents received in regular course from 
he Superintendent of Documents are not ac 
knowledged beyond the signature required in 


mail carrier’s book of registered mail 


All documents received from departments, 


eonresentatives, or senators are acknowledged 


the regular form used by the library for 
its. the letter form for bound volumes 


the postal card form for pamphlets. 
s< for state documents: a miscellaneous 
regation of these had been received from 
various sources. The sets were in all degrees 
of incompleteness. The list of state docu- 
“subjects” volume of the “Ameri- 
for 1884-1890 was taken as a 


nents in the 


catalogue” 
basis of correspondence, and letters were 
ritten to state officers asking for their publi- 
tions. The responses varied all the way 


from the unopened letter returned with the 
inscription, “No such person,” to sets of im- 
portant reports running through a series of 
If there were time for it, the whole 
state list would be scrutinized every year to 
see whether current reports had been received. 
1 


\lany a state office keeps no permanent man 


ve 


list. the edition of its report is soon dis 
tributed, and it cannot be obtained unless ap 
plied for early. If a report is received and it 


is noted that the preceding one has not been 


sent, a request for the one lacking is made 
in the letter acknowledging the other. A few 
state documents have been secured from other 
libraries by exchange Thus far there has 
been no money available to purchase the vol 
umes needed to complete sets. 

Municipal documents were needed chiefly 
by the department of economics A few lead 

American cities were designated by the 
head of the department, and the request for 
documents was sent to the mayor f each 

f these cities. The municipal list also needs 
vearly scrutiny. 

Collected, listed, arranged on the shelves — 
how shall these documents be used in the 
work of the university? Adequate catalog 
ing in the public card catalog would go far 
toward answering this query. 3ut in this 


library, as doubtless in many others, the staff 
is too small and too hard pressed to accom 
plish this. For here with but few helpers 
the librarian is endeavoring to keep up with 
the cataloging of current accessions, and to 
make some headway in the permanent orgam 
zation of the library Let it be said that the 
first object could be only partially attainea, 
and the second not even attempted withou 
the printed cards of the Library of Congre 
in view of the present trend in the matter 
of printed cards, it seems as if the time must 
come when some government agency will cat 
alog these American public documents by 
means of printed cards, probably duplicated 
as a bibliography in book form. A beginning 
has been made with the printed cards now 
issued for documents currently distributed 
to depositories, and with the cards issued for 
the publications of the Department of Agi 
culture 

A great help in the practical administration 


oi federal documents would be a new edition 
of Crandall’s “Checklist,” now ten years old 
[his new edition could bring the list of con 
cressional documents down to date, and also 
the various departmental sets. A larger num- 


ber of the special publications and compila 


tions of the departments might well be in 
cluded Such matter as the bulletins of 
the Department of Agri ulture would be more 


i 

conveniently used for checking purposes if 
printed in more open form. Some sugges 
tions about the use of existing indexes would 
be of value he quarto “Table ind anr otated 
index” in three volumes referred to below has 
not taken the place of this handy octavo 
volume for purposes of checking and quick 
reference, 

Brief reference may be made to the litera 
ture of public documents. For a list of the 
chief indexes and checklists of government 
publications of the various sorts, the inquirer 
is referred to Miss Kroeger’s “Guide t the 
study and use ot reference books.’”* In 1904 
the Superintendent of Documents CL. C. Fert 
rell) issued from his office the first volume of 


*Kroeger, Alice Bertha Guide to the study and 


use of reference books, a m ynual for hbrarians 
teachers, and students Issued by the Publishing 
LB 1 of e A 1 Lib \ tior Boston 
Hc ught Mifflin & ) 
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“Bibliography of United States documents,” 
that is, “List of publications of the Agricul- 
ture Department, 1862-1902, with analytical 
index” [compiled by William Leander Post]. 
It is a painstaking piece of work in a difficult 
field, and is of prime importance in using the 
publications of the Department of Agricul- 
ture. Similar lists are to be issued for the 
publications of the other departments 


The index of the Library Journal shows re- 
ports of the American Library Association 
committee on government documents; articles 
on bibliographies of documents, on bills re- 
garding them, on cataloging them, on a clear- 
ing house for duplicates, on the distribution of 
documents, en want of system in municipal, 
state and federal documents; and one article 

entitled “Government publication muddle.” 
Miss Hasse has shown at length in her arti- 
cles the value of these documents and the 
difficulties attendant on their use. In one 
place she has called it a “vexed question.” 
Her “Handbook for the cataloger”* of 
United States government publications will 
help to surmount some of these difficulties, tf 
you have the cataloger. Public Librartes con- 
tains some representative articles on the gen- 
eral topic 

In the Publications of the American 
Statistical Association (new series, vol. 7, 
pp. 40-57) is found a most practical article 
entitled, “Aids in the use of government pub- 
lications,” by the late Lucius Page Lane, of 
the Boston Public Library. This ought cer- 
tainly to be reproduced in some form that 
would make it more accessible to the many 
librarians who are struggling alone with the 
difficult document problem. Another prac- 
tical publication is the pamphlet entitled 
“U_ S. government documents in small li- 
braries,” by J. I. Wyer, Jr., the second edi- 
tion of which has just been published by the 
Wisconsin Free Library Commission. 

But what has been done with “things as 
they are?” The indexes for United States 
documents, except those for recent con- 
gresses, are unsatisfactory and hard to use. 


* Hasse, A. R. United States government publica- 
tions, a handbook for the cataloguer. Boston, Lib- 
rary Bureau, 1902-03. Parts 1 and 2, parts 3 and 4 
to follow. 


Indexes to individual volumes and sets 
share the same qualities. Yet they nn 
used “as they are,” and the attend 


must look up in the index, and 


on the shelves, and look again and 
again—trying to find what the 


needs. Crandall’s “Checklist” may ofte 
used in hunting for documents. In the rig 
hand column of the pages that enumerat: 
congressional documents are brief tit 
important reports. For instance, a rey 
the Nicaragua canal, said to have been 
sometime in the eighties, was found by 
ning over these tities. The list of ex 
tions and surveys gives a clew through 
name of the explorer. If a second copy 
departmental report is needed, or if a 
volume is lacking in the department 
the index to congressional documents in A 
pendix 3 locates it in that set. To save 

in reference work, all the lists in the 
dixes were checked in red as well as tl 
body of the “Checklist.” 

[The “Tables of and annotated ind 
the congressional series of United Stat 
lic documents,” prepared by the Superint 
ent of Documents and issued in 1902, | 
so used as to be of great service. [he 
in the front part have been checked 
respond with the similar tables in Crand 
“Checklist.” In the index wherever refer 
is made to a report which runs throug! 
series of years, the record has been conti 
on the wide margin, giving the year 
report and the serial number. 

The “Index” now issued for the documen: 
and reports of each session of Congres 
the “consolidated index” provided for by 
act of Jan. 12, 1895. For convenience in 
the list of the documents of the session giver 
in the back has been checked to show wl 
the library has received. The “Catalogu 
the public documents” now issued for th 
publications of each Congress is the “compre 
hensive index” provided for by the act ap 
proved January 12, 1895. Both the “Index” 
and the “Catalogue” are prepared under 
supervision of the Superintendent of Doc: 
ments. The “Catalogue” includes “all do 
ments and reports submitted to [each] Con 
gress without regard to the time when they 
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5 re printed ; and in addition thereto all pub- zo logy, and botany The Department 01 
ns of the executive departments, bu- Commerce and Labor, the ¢ ivil Service Com 
os and offices of the government, issued mission, the Interstate Commerce Commis 
. » the two fiscal years ” This “Catalogue” sion the reports of all of these have be 
- is so good and serviceable a piece of work used for imvestigations im economics Phe 
it is a pleasure to direct special atten Smithsonian Institution contributes we rking 
i tion to it material to many sciences And the scientit 
e rig come things come by hunting and by hand- men of the university are eager in their praise 
» the documents themselves. It was a real of the s t k of kinds now ben 
t ) the earl; chen the librarian dis- co! different ag 
| ered that the ippendix to the Congres- cies ft ints 
1) I Record tor each session c ntained a state document een sed by s 
, ( on of speeches made in Congress dut ect and more by the department of & 
9 session. But many calls tor these mics Whe he econ 
g ments are so definite that they are as) seminar was stu ne fire imsuran ce 1! 
\ cated as any ther books he rete year ‘ ) ‘ eports fa he stat 
a s in the bibliographical lists prepared by vere place i m, and spe 
t Griffin of the Library of Corgress are = pains taken then to complete these r 
4 ¢ up the document material on many The re} i the state geological sut : 
f general current interest are indispensable to the department of g 
federal documents have entered into ology (he department of education f : 
rsity work in more ways than the unini- much t he s repo! 
1 dream of. The demands on the con- on edu n W he th nter-collegiate 
nal series are as varied as its contents. debate W 1 phase of the labor ques 
() protessor whose department covered po- all the re] t f state ibor bureaus as ell 
science, international law, ind diplom as those of the federal Department of Lab 
picked out 250 volumes from this series were brought tog n the re room 1 
the use of his classes, as well as the re- the enul rine \ 1 Lily dor 
ts issued by the Department of State. The ments came into use when problems o1 
n tes and proceedings of Congress under government we! being studied 
tever title. the American archives, and the Public d its pay well for the labor ot 
ug \merican state papers, and selected v lumes collecting and caring for them. It is not too 
nt the congressional series have furnished soon to begin systematic we rk on them, even 
riginal sources for the seminar im American if the library 1s small and the staff limited 
ry. as also the statutes at large ind col- in number Phe uses of documents just indi 
ns of treaties and international conven- cated are from actual working conditions, 
we tons. Students in economics have worked and they are drawn chiefly from undergradu 
he n the same territory. Whole sets of reports ate w rk. What is true of their value in un 
in issued by the Treasury Department have been dergraduate activities 1s still more true of 
2 in the economics seminar for months at a graduate investigations and the researches 
+ time The “Official records of the War « fthe of the professors. Even the institution that 
—_ Rebellion” have served the history people. has now no graduate courses should give at 
tor th The reports of the Bureau of Education are tention to collecting documents, for this ad 
ompre consulted by many, and are in constant de- vanced work may be developed in the future 
act ap mand for the work of the department of edu- Documents are sources, and as such essential 
; -ation. The set of the last census is in the in a university library where real work is 
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reading room with other reference books. done. What has been said about the use of 


Many volumes of the reports of the Geologi- government documents in university libraries 
cal Survey have been taken to the reological applies in large measure to all city librarte 
I 
laboratory. The Department of Agriculture that pay any attention to genuine reference 
pa} 
furnishes material to students of chemistry, work. 
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PORTLAND CONFERENCE 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC DOCUMENTS 


By R. Hasse, Chatrman 


To the American Library Association: 
OUR committee on public documents re- 
spectfully submits the customary report 
on current legislation and publication: 
AMERICAN FEDERAL DOCUMENTS 
LEGISLATION 

The only measures affecting the issue of 
public documents before the 58th Congress, 
sitting in its third session, are the Perkins 
bill and cettain provisions of the deficiency 
bill for 1905. The Perkins bill (H. R. 
15225), introduced April I1, 1904, was ap- 
proved Jan. 19, 1905 (33, St. L., 610). It con- 
cerns the issue of private bills and concurrent 
resolutions. 

A tendency towards reaction against mis- 
cellaneous public printing is evidenced in two 
provisions of the deficiency bill for 1905, ap- 
proved March 3, 1905 (33. St. L., 1214). They 
are, respectively, the prohibition of the print- 
ing of books or documents not having to do 
with the ordinary business transactions of the 
executive departments, unless such printing 
shall have been expressly authorized by Con- 
gress; and the authorization of a joint com- 
mission of inquiry into public printing and 
binding 

Following is a list of statutes in force af- 
fecting the act of Jan. 12, 1905: 

1896. Feb. 7. Joint Res. To supply the 
Dept. of State with documents. (29 
St. L.: 463.) 

Feb. 25. Joint Res. Extending pro- 
vision of Sec. 79, act of Jan. 12, 1895, 
so as to include monographs, bulletins 
and reports of the Geological Survey 
published in 1894 and succeeding years. 
(29 St. L.: 465.) 

Mch. 13. Joint Res. To print the 
Annual Report of the general supt. of 
the life saving service. (29 St. L.: 
400.) 

Mch. 19. Joint Res. Directing the 
public printer to supply the Senate and 
House libraries each with 10 addi- 
tional copies of the Congressional Rec- 
ord. (29 St. L.: 468.) 

Apr. 20. Joint Res. Authorizing the 
public printer to print the annual re- 


1900. 


1902. 


port of the supt. of the U. S 
and geodetic survey in quarto { 
and to bind it in one volume; am 
ing par, 7, sec. 73, act of Jan. 12, 180; 
(29 St. L.: 471.) 

Apr. 30. Joint Res. To provid 

the proper distribution of the pub! 
cation entitled “Messages and pa 

of the Presidents.” (29 St. L.: 47: 
Feb. 17. Joint Res. To furnish « 
Congressional Record to members 
the press. (29 St. L.: 700.) 

Je. 4. Sundry civil bill for 188 
(time for distribution of public d 
ments of members re-elected). 

Mch, 15. General apprn. bill for 18» 
(sec. 4), authorizing superintend 
of documents to sell revised statu 
statutes-at-large, etc (30 St. 
3106.) 

Mch. 21 Joint Res. Authorizing 
printing of extra copies of the pul 
cation of the office of Naval Int 
gence, Navy Dept. (31 St. L.: 713 
Mch, 26. Joint Res. To amend }t 

to furnish the Congressional Record 
to members of the press . . . appr 
Feb. 17, 1897. (31 St. Lc 713.) 

Je 6. Sundry civil bill for 1001 | 
ditional printing of certain volumes 
Rebellion Record authorized) 

St. L.: 632.) 

Mch. 2. Joint Res. Concerning 
printing of additional copies of 
annual report of the geological sur 
(31 St. L.: 1465.) 

Mch. 2. Joint Res. To regulate 
distribution of public documents t 
Library of Congress, for its own 
and for international exchang« 

St. L.: 1464.) 

Je. 28. Sundry civil bill for 1903 
Librarian of Congress authorize 
furnish card indexes and other pu! 
cations and to charge for them a pr 
to cover cost of publication plus 
per cent. (32 St. L.: 480.) 

Je. 30. Joint Res. Providing for bind 
ing and distribution of public d 
ments held in custody of the sup 
tendent of documents unbound, upon 
orders of Senators, Represent 
delegates and officers of Congress 
(sa St. L.: 706.) 

Jly. 1. Deficiency bill for 1902 
gressional directory delivered 10 
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i 
1897. 
1808. 
at 
& 
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ators and Representatives for distri- 
bution, to be bound in cloth). (32 
St. L.: 583.) 

13. Jan. 30. An act to amend an act ap- 
proved Mch. 2, 1905, relating to public 
printing (increased allotment of the 
Congressional Record). (32 St. L.: 
780. ) 

1gog. Jan. 30. An act to amend an act en- 
titled, etc. (act of Jan. 12, 1895; con- 
gressional franks may be perforated). 

(33 St. L.: 9.) 
Apr. 6. An act to amend sec. 68, ch 
1. of ¥. 28 of statutes-at-large (quota 


of congressional documents to be de- 
livered to sergeant-at-arms of the 
House). (33 St. L.: 159). 
Apr. 28. An act to amend an act en- 
titled, etc. (act of Jan, 12, 1895; al- 
lotment of laws and of official regis- 
ter). (33 St. L.: 542.) 

1o0%. Jan. 11. An act to amend an act re- 
lating to public printing, etc. (act of 
Jan. 12, 1895; Perkins’ bill re-issue of 

(33 St. L.: 610.) 


priv ate bills, etc.) 
CATALOGING 

it is reported (L. J., Feb., 1905, p. 73) that 
ttee for the revision of the -* 
1a decision in the 
It is this entry 


the comm! 
\ catalog rules has reachec 

stter of corporate entry. 
vhich affects the cataloging of public docu- 
ments more generally than any other. The 
text of rules 8 to 12, covering departmental 
entry, personal author entry, laws and treat- 
ies, as resolved by the committee, is given on 
p. 74, L. Fs Feb., 1905 

In the supplementary rules on cataloging, 
published by the Library of Congress, the 


only item affecting public documents is rule 
gotiations with 


g relating to Treaties and ne 
foreign powers. 

CARD ENTERPRISES 
the Superintendent of 


In February, 1904, 
distribution of printed 


Documents began the 
cards of current federal documents to depos- 

rv hbraries At first full sets of cards 
were issued, but owing to the increased labor 


nvolved it was found necessary to discon- 
tinue the distribution of subject cards It is 
cards will be distrib- 


make an adequate 


not likely that subject 
uted until Congress shall 
appropriation by which this work may be 
rendered feasible The library of the Agri- 
cultural Department continues to print cards 


i 


for the publications of the department Up to 


> 


OS 


May 1, 1905. There are over 5000 cards in a 
complete set, inclyding author and subject, 
of these agricultural index cards. Cards for 
the Year-book and for the Farmers’ bulletins 


in separate series, In order 


that they may be sent to small libraries which 


need and desire no other cards The cards 
ire stributed gratuitously to the hbraries 
of agricultural colleges and experiment sta 
tions and to those public libraries which agree 


to preserve them and arrange them so that 


they 1 vy be ssible 250 sets are printed 
on “P” size and 150 sets on “I” size, the 
latter for agricultural colleges and experiment 
stat ns 


The A. L. A. continues to publish catalog 
cards for the Massachusetts Public Docu 
ments, for the British Parliamentary papers, 
and index cards for certain official serials 

INSTRUCTION 

Without exception each library school gives 
some instruction in the cataloging and use if 
public documents 

N. Y. State Library School 

During 1905 two lectures were given by 
Corinne Bacon on the elementary cataloging 
of public documents, 10 hours of preparation 
being required. Ada Alice Jones gave one 
lecture on advanced cataloging, requiring 
three hours of preparation. Some documents 
are also cataloged by students practice 
work required for the state library James 
I. Wyer, jr. 
reference work, requiring 10 hours of prep- 
aration. It is proposed to print these lec- 
library school bulletin. D. V. R 


on advanc ed 


wave five lectures on elementary 


tures as 
Johnston gave seven lectures 
reference work S. Bisco and R H 
Whitten each gave one lecture, two hours of 
preparation being requ red. In all 17 lectures 
were given 

Pratt Institute Library Sch 


Ten lessons, or 20 hou are devoted, in 
the second term, to pul documents, after 
the class-t m course ha been eted 
The first three | ns are given up to an 
entline of the governmer f the U. S. and of 
stat unicipal government in relation to 
their ib! 

\ list of req d reading is also given to 
students in connectiot h this course ¢: 
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ernment publications of foreign countries are 
only touched upon incidentally. Throughout 
the second and third terms the students have 
problems given them in the reference work 


which take them to the government docu- 

ments and give them practice in the use of the 

various indexes and catalogs of documents. 

In the third term they have more practice in 

the cataloging of all kinds of government 
publication received by the library 

University of Illinots Library School 

During 1904-5, 18 students took the course 
in public documents the first semester. Two 
hours’ work a week was given by the stu- 
dents. The work comprised attendance at 
lectures, cataloging, reference work and oral 
quizzes. A continuation of the course, in- 
cluding more of the departmental publica- 
tions, state and municipal documents, was of- 
fered the second semester, but was elected by 
so small a number that it was not deemed 
advisable to present it 

Drexel Institute Library Department 

On May 16, 1905, the director wrote: “We 
have not much to report. I have just re- 
turned from a visit to Washington and have 
not time to write it out now, but will do so in 
a day or two.” Nothing further has been 
received. 

Library School Western Reserve University 

The course in public documents at the Li- 
brary School of Western Reserve University 
consisted of 10 lectures, and was intended to 
suggest methods for securing and caring for 
U. S. documents. 

An effort was made to familiarize students 
with the documents through the study of the 
methods employed in printing, binding, in- 
dexing and distributing these publications. 
Practical problems were worked out, each 
student being given one shipment of docu- 
ments to check, accession, catalog and pre- 
pare for the shelves. 

Aids needed in working with documents 
were considered and the best methods for or- 
ganizing document collections were studied. 

No effort was made to study the subject 
from the bibliographical side, as this will be 
taken up in a more advanced course. 
(Signed) Marcaret MANN, /nstructor. 
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Simmons College 

The course in documents was open to thir 

year students, and to those holding college 
degrees, and was attended by 20 students 

consisted of eight lectures devoted entire 
to U. S. federal documents, state, local 
foreign documents not being considered 


i 


Topics discussed included the publicati 
of Congress and the general indexes 
checklists, methods of printing and distr 
tion, including varieties of editions, and 1 
lications of departments. Problems 
given requiring the use of the various 
dexes, and the cataloging of a selection of 
documents, including congressional d 
ments and reports, annual reports of depart 
ments and separate documents from depart 
ment series was required. 

Students were given the opportunity to 
come familiar with samples of various s 
of documents, a selection of about 250 | 
having been sent to the college by the Suy 
intendent of Documents 

{he course was intended for librar 
small libraries, and attempted to give 
survey of the series of federal documents 
should enable them (1) to understand 
place in the series of the separate dk 1 
likely to be found in such libraries; (2 
select and obtain such documents 
suited to the needs of small libraries 
catalog and use the same. 


NEW OFFICES 

While not a new office, having been est 
lished under the act creating the Bureau 
Commerce and Labor, the commissioner 
corporations issued his first report for 
year ending June 30, 1904, in December, 1904 

By provision of the army appropriation | 
approved April 30, 1904 (33 St. L.: 262) th 
former adjutant general’s office and the reé 
ord and pension office are to be known as the 
military secretary's office. Among the serials 
affected by the merger are the following 

Army list, mo. no. 55, is the first number ts 
sued under the new arrangement. 

List of recruiting stations, qr. 

Military commands and posts. 

Rept. on militia of U. S., ann. Ist issued 
Dec., 1904. 

Official army register, ann. 

Roster of organized militia 
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NEW BOOKS 


Among the more important documents is- 
ved during the year the following are noted: 


TorRNALS of the Continental Congress, 1774- 


Ro: edited from original records in the Li- 

brary of Congress by Worthington C. Ford. 

y. 1-3. Wash., 1904-1905 Large 8° Mo 

Cat.. 1904, 655; 1905, 308 

Not in serial docs Published by the Man- 
uscripts Division, Library of Congress, € 
Ford, chief. The paging for the matter of 
each year continues regardless of the number 
of volumes. The volume number for the set 
‘ntinuous. The publication is embellished 
with facsimile text, and augmented by bib- 
liographical notes 

Collation of original prints may be found, 
together with reprints, in Ford's Bibliography 
of the Continental Congress, and in Frieden- 
wald’s note on the Journal in Report of 
American Historical Association, 1896. p. 83. 

Suggested entries: Author, U. S. Congress, 
Continental; Ford, editor entry. 


ComPIrLATION of treaties in force (1904). 
Wash., 1904. 996 p. 8 (serial no. 4622) 
Five hundred copies printed for the use of 

Senate. This edition, which supersedes 

at of 1898, printed as H, Doc. 27, 55th 

Congress, 3d session, was prepared under the 

direction of the committee on foreign rela- 

tions by Wm. M. Malloy, and was submitted 
for examination to the State Department be- 
fore being printed. The yolume includes all 
international instruments, except claim proto- 

cols, to which the United States has been a 

party, and which are in force on April 28, 

19004. The text in full of the Hague conven- 

tions is found in the volume 
Mo, Cat., 1905: II 
Suggested entry: Author, U. S. Treaties 


TourNAL of the Confederate States of Amer- 

_ 7861-1865. v. I-2 Wash., 1904. 8 
(serial no. 4010-11). 

ff the Provisional Congress, and of the 

nstitutional convention; also, in an appen- 
dix, the provisional and permanent constitu- 
tions. v. 2 contains the Senate journal of the 
1st and 2d the permanent con- 
gress. Mo. Cat., 1905: 80, 302 

Suggested entry: Author, Confederate 
States of America, Congress 


y 1 contains the journal of the 1-5 ses- 


ssions oO 


Lrs combatants frangais de la guerre ameér- 


icaine 1778-1783. Listes établies d’apreés les 
documents authentiques déposés aux ar- 


chives du ministére de la guerre Paris, 
1903. (1) xt (2), 327 p. 10 pl. f° (serial 
no. 4595). 

yooo copies, in addition to the usual num 
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ber, ordered printed. The volume was pre- 
pared under the auspices of the French min- 
ister of foreign affairs Through the efforts 
of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, W. S. Logan, president, 
of the volume by the American federal gov 
ernment was secured 

Suggested entries: Title: Author, France, 
Ministere des Affaires Etrangéres 


the issue 


CoMPILATION of acts, treaties and proclama- 
tions relating to insular and military af- 
fairs, Mch,. 4, 1807-Mch., 1903 Jan. 15, 
1904. XXV, 472 p. 8 (serial no. 4597) 
Published by the Bureau of Insular Af- 

fairs, War Dept. Mo. Cat., 1904: 559 
Suggested entry: Author, U. S. Insular 

Affairs Bureau 

PATENT and trade-mark laws of Spanish- 
American republics, Brazil and Haiti; re- 
vised to Oct., 1904 1904-(1905). 343 P 
8° (serial no, 4072) 

Mo. Cat., 1905: 214. An edition in Spanish 
had been printed earlier, see Mo. Cat., 1904 
328, and an edition in English without the 
congressional number was printed in Dec 
1904, see Mo. Cat., 1904: 044 The appendix 
in the English and Spanish edition varies 

Suggested entry: Author, International Bu- 
reau of the American Republics, Title 


Reciprocity treaties and agreements between 
the United States and foreign countries 
since 1850; from (monthly) summary of 
commerce and finance, Aug., 1904. 1904 

appear in serial docs 


tt, 327-558 p. 4° (will 
of the 3d session 58th Congress, the index 
for which is in press) Mo. Cat., 1904: 


Suggested entry: Author, U. S. Treaties 


CompPILaTiIoN of annual naval 
laws from 1883 to 1993, including provis 
ions for the construction of all vessels of 

the “new navy.” Compiled by Pitman 


sifer, clerk committee on Nava affairs, 


Senate. 1904. 447 Pp. 5 (serial no. 4590) 

Mo. Cat., 1904: 614 

p. 437-38, tables of naval vessels authorized 
by acts of Congress, 1583 1903, showing type, 
displacement, speed, mean dratt, contract 
price of hull _ma hinery, year and congress 
authorized. On p. 442 there ts a paragraph 
showing the history of apprns for Holland 
submarine bo 


Suggested e 5 
Pulsifer, compiler entry 


TREATIES and 


China and Korea, 1894-1904, together with 


ntries: Author, U. 5 Statutes, 


conventions with or concerning 
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W. Rockhill. Wash. 1904. v. 555 p. 5 

maps, large 8° 

Not in serial docs. 500 copies only printed. 
This compilation is intended primarily as a 
continuation of Sir Edward  Hertslet’s 
“Treaties, etc., between Great Britain and 
China, and between China and foreign pow- 
ers,” Lond., 1896. 2 v. 8°. The Rockhill 
compilation includes, with some exceptions, 
which are cited in the preface, the treaties, 
conventions, agreements, protocols, conces- 
sion declarations, etc., made by China and 
Korea since 1894. Mo. Cat., 1904: 557. 

Suggested entrv: Title: Rockhill, editor 
entry; Author, China. Treaties. do. Korea. 
Treaties 
DecLARATION of Independence; story of its 

adoption, with biographies and portraits of 

signers and of secretary of Congress; by 

William H, Michael. Wash., 1904 (1905). 

Vill, 99 p., I il, 57 por., 7 pl., 5 facs., 6 p. 

facs., large 8° 

Not in serial docs. Mo. Cat., 1905: 263. 
Printed pursuant to provision of deficiency 
bill for 1905, which directs that 540 copies be 
delivered to the Senate, 1170 to the House 
and the residue of the edition to the Depart- 
ment of State. No further copies of the 
publication are to be printed unless specially 
ordered by Congress. 

Suggested entries: Title, U. S. Congress, 
Continental; Michael, editor entry. 


Census of the Philippine Islands, 1903. 

Wash., 1904-1905. 4 v., 8°. 

Not in serial docs. Mo. Cat., 1905: 268; 
302. 

Suggested entries: Author, Philippine Isl- 
ands (Amer. occupation). Census Bureau; 


Title 

Honpuras, geographical sketch, etc. (with 
bibliography). Wash., 1904. 252 p. 15 pls., 
2 maps. Will appear in serial nos. of 3d 
session, 58th Congress, the index for which 
is in press. Mo. Cat., 1905: 264. 
Suggested entries: Same as below. 


Boiivia, geographical sketch, natural re- 
sources, laws, economic conditions, actual 
development, prospects of future growth 
(with bibliography). Wash., 1904. 214 p. 
19 pl., 8°. 

Not in serial docs. These regional mono- 
graphs were formerly printed as numbered 
“Handbooks” of the Bureau of American 
Republics. This series has been discontinued, 
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various state papers and documents affect- 
ing foreign interests; edited by William 


and the former handbooks now appear as 

dependent issues. Mo. Cat., 1904: 644 
Suggested entries: Author, Internati 

Bureau of American Republics; Title 


VENEZUELA, geographical sketch, etc 
bibliography). Wash. 1904. 608 p 
34 pis., 1 map. 

Will appear in serial nos. of 3d sess 
58th Congress, the index for which 
press. Mo. Cat., 1905: 264 

Suggested entries: Same as above 


CHILDREN’S courts in the United States 
origin, development and results; r 
prepared for the International Prison C 
mission, Samuel J. Barrows, comr. \\ 
1904. Xvil, 203 p. 8° (serial no. 467¢ 
Mo. Cat., 1905: 215 
Suggested entries: Author, Barrows; P 

lisher or official author, International! Pri 

Commission; Title. 


Hearings 


Committee on the District of Colum! 
(House). 
Report of special subcommittee as to { 
gress of work on Washington Aqued 
filtration plant; with hearings (1904). 20p 


(Mo. Cat., 1905: 35.) 

Not in serial docs. 

Hearings, Jan. 16, 1905, on H. R. 11811 and 
12303, to amend code of laws for district 
regarding corporations. 1905. 30 p. & 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 35.) 

Not in serial docs, 

Hearings, Jan., 1905, on amdmt. to H. 916 
(that within District, 8 street railway t 
ets shall be sold for 8 cents). 1905. 22 p 
R° 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 160.) 

Not in serial docs, 

Committee on Election of President, Vice 
President, and Representatives in Con 
gress (House). 

Hearing, Dec., 1904, on H. 12042, to prot 
women citizens of U. S. to vote for mer 
bers of the House of Representatives. 1005 
11 p. 8°, 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 242.) To be included in 
the serial nos. of the 3d session, 58th Con- 
gress, the index for which is in press 

Committee on Indian Affairs (Senate) 
Hearing, Feb., 1905, on H. 17474, making 

apprns. for the Indian Dept., 1906. 1905 

31 p. 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 121.) 

Not in serial docs. 
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Hearings, Jan., 1905, on H. 9, to open for 
settlement land in Kiowa, Comanche and 
Apache reservations, Okla. 1905. 28 p. 8. 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 121.) 

Not in serial docs. 

Hearing before subcommittee, Jan.-Feb., 1905, 
on H. 17474, making apprns. for Indian 

Dept., 1906. 1905 174 p. 8 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 121.) 

Not in serial docs. 


Committee on Interstate Commerce (Senate). 


Hearings, Mch., 1904-Jan., 1905; water 
brakes. 1905. I01 p 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: II.) 

Not in serial docs. 

Sup] lemental hearings, Dec., 1904-Jan., 1905; 
ifety appliances. 1904 (1905). 75 p. 8. 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: II.) 

Not in serial docs 


t 


Hearings, Dec., 1904-Jan., 1905, on S. 2439, 
further to define duties and powers of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 1905 
50 Pp 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: II.) 

Not in serial docs. 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 

merce (House). 

Hearing, Dec., 1904, on H. 10431. to 
amend interstate commerce law (stmt. of 
FP. Bacon). 1904. 28 p. 8°. 

(Mo, Cat., 1905: 30.) 

— Same, Jan. 6, 1905. 1905. 18 p. (ib.) 

Not in serial docs. 

Hearings on bills to amend interstate com- 
merce act, etc. 1905. 700 Pp. 8°. 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 283.) 

To be included in the serial documents of 
the 3d session, s8th Congress, the index for 
which is in press. 

Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands 

(House). 

Hearings, Jan.-Feb., 1905, relating to pro- 
jects tor irrigation of arid lands under na- 
tional irrigation act, and irrigation investi- 

gations of Agricultural Dept. 1905. 159P- 


(Mo. Cat., 1905: 243.) 

To be included in the serial documents of 
the 3d session, s8th Congress, the index for 
which is in press. 

Committee on the Merchant Marine and 

Fisheries (House) 
Hearings, Jan., 1905, on H. 7208; abolishment 
of compulsory pilotage (1905). 52 P g° 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 185.) 
Not in serial docs 
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Committee on Military Affairs (House). 
Military Academy apprn bill, statement of 

4 L. Mills on H. 17984, making apprns. for 

Military Academy, 1900 (1905.) 35 P. 8°. 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 

Not in serial docs 
Hearings, on increase 

cal departments, Jan., 1905, on 
of Ordnance Dept., and 


of Ordnance and Med- 
S. 5166, to 


increase 


S. 4838 t nerease efficiency ol Medical 
Dept. 1905. 3! 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: OI.) 

Not in serial docs 


He rings, Jan., on H 79, reorganize 
corps of dental surg trached to Med 


i] Dept. (1905). 21 p. ade 


S, 4838, to increase 


Hearing, Feb., 1905, on 
[ Dept. Stmt, of L 


efficiency of Medical 
Seaman (1905) p 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 186.) 
Not in serial docs 

Hearings, Dec.. 1904, on H. 17473, making 
apprns. for the army for 1906 ( 1904.) 
170 p. 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: OI.) 
Not in serial docs 
Committee on Privileges and 

( Senate) 


Elect ons 


Proceedings in matter of Reed Smoot, Sen. 
from Utah, to hold his seat. 1904. V ,% 
31027 775 P 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 33-) 

Not in serial docs 


Committee on Ways and Means (House). 
H. 17752, to 


Hearings, Jan.-Feb., 1905, on 


amend act to provide revenue for Philip- 


pine Is.; duties on Philippine products 
1905. 320 P 8°. 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 190.) 

Not in serial docs, 

Hearing, Jan., 1905, on H. 14782, for relief of 
William Lavahan & Son. 1905. 7P 
(Mo. Cat., 1905: 199.) 

Hearing, Feb., 1905, 0” H. 18195, to revise 
and amend tariff laws of the Philippine 
Archipelago. 1905 69 p. &. 

(Mo. Cat., 1905: 198.) 
Not in serial docs 
Bibliographies, etc 

Rules for a dictionary catalog; by Charles A 

Cutter. ed. 4. Wash., 1904 173 p. 8° 


Review’ 
Public Libraries Tan., 1905. p. 14 


1 in L. J., Jan. 1905, 42 43; 
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Guide to the archives of the government of 
the U. S. in Washington; by C. H. Van 
Tyne and W. G. Leland. Published by the 
Carnegie Institution. Wash., 1904. 14, 214 
p. 8 
Reviewed in L. J., Feb., 1905. p. 99-100 

List of bibliographies contained in U. S. 
public documents, June, 1903-May, 1904. 
App. to report of committee on public doc- 
uments, A. L, A., submitted at St. Louis 
Conference, 1904. (L. J., May, 1905, p. 287- 
288. ) 

Catalog of the Library of the Department of 
Justice to Sept. 1, 1904; by James A. Finch, 
libn. Wash., 1904. 1135 p. 8 
Catalog is divided imto three parts: the 

general index, the subject index, and the list 
ot publications of the U.S. government. Parts 
1 and 2 correspond in form to that ordinarily 
found in practically all catalogs of law books. 
An innovation useful to all librarians having 
the care of American state publications is the 
manner of listing American session laws. 
Not only are the laws which the library has 
listed by sessions, but those lacking are in- 
dicated in their proper place by using a body 
of type different from that used for those in 
the library. Part 3 comprises only U. S. fed- 
eral issues. It is arranged by departments, 
and adopts the notation used for the library 
of the Superintendent of Documents. That 
part of the notation applied to the Agricul- 
tural Department has been published in the 
index issued by the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments during the past year. In this catalog 
is published for the first time the entire nota- 
tion so far represented by the collection of 
the Department of Justice 

List of publications of the Agriculture De- 
partment, 1862-1902, with analytical index. 
Prepared in the office of the Superintendent 
of Documents. Wash., 1904. 623 p. 8 
(Bibliography of U. S. public documents, 
Department list, no. 1.) 

Reviewed in L. J., Jan., 1905, p. 53. 

List of publications of the Documents Office, 
U. S. A. (In L. J., 1904. p. 507.) 

Accessions to Navy Dept. Library, July-Dec., 
1904. Semi-annual. 32 1 

List of books, pamphlets and maps received 
(by the Bureau of Rolls and Library), Jan.- 
June, 1904. n.s. no. 29-30. 4 semi-ann. 

List of publications of the Soils Bureau. 
Oct., 1904. 16 p.; Mch., 1905. 16 p 


Index catalog of medical and veterinary zool- 


ogy, by Stiles and Hassel. pts. 6-10, 
thors G. to H. 
Industry, 39, pts. 7-10.) 


List of publications received by the Expe: 


(Bull. Bureau of Anima! 


ment Stations Office during Jan.-Feb., 10: 


bi-m. 


Index to postal laws and regulations. 1% 
22 p. (Post Office Dept.) 


The Library of Congress continues t 
its lists of books, the following having 
issued since Nov., 1904: 

Federal control of commerce and corp 
tions, 2d issue, 22 p.; U. S. consular ser 
77 p.; Impeachment, 16 p.; Primary elect 
25 p. In addition the Library of Congr 
has published calendars of the Vernon-\\ 
er papers and those of the Monroe pape: 

The copyright section has published a | 
liographical and chronological record of 
gressional proceedings on copyright 

AMERICAN STATE DOCUMENTS 

The third part of Mr. Bowker’s “State 
lications” is in press. It will include Min: 
sota, Iowa, Missouri, 
South Dakota, North Dakota, Dakota 
and Montana 

A project for the indexing of Amer 
state documents is about to mature. [1 
provide for an index on cards in suffi 
number only to supply the promoters 
project. It is proposed to index in deta 
contents of the documents and journals 

The index to state legislation prepar: 
the New York State Lil 
enjoy the favor of a grateful public 

The report of the Public Archives C 


wary continu 


sion for 1903, printed :n the first volun 
the report of the American Historical A 
ciation for the same year, includes a 
on the archives in Colorado, Georgia, M 
issippi, New Jersey, Rhode Island and V 
ginia. There is, in the report, much inf 
tion bearing on the bibliography of 
documents 
CONNECTICUT 

The report of the state librarian for 1m 
includes a list of reports of legislative 
ings of the state, a list of Connecticut t 
reports, a list of state publications, and 


Kansas, Nebraska 


appendix 1, a list of law reports, digests ar 


statutes in the library 
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MASSACHUSETTS 
Ford (W. C.). Bibliography of the Massa- 
etts House journals, 1715-1776. Repr. 
f: the publications of the Colonial Society 
of Massachusetts, Vv. 4 Cambridge, privately 
printed, 1905. (2), 87 Pp 4- 
New HAMPSHIRE 
Ratchellor (A. S.). The government and 
laws of New Hampshire before the estab 
hchment of the province, 1023-1079. A mono 
aph constituting the introduction to the first 
volume of the province laws. Manchester, 


10g. 
WISCONSIN 

Checklist of the journals and public docu- 
ments of Wisconsin. Pul lished by the Wis. 
Free Library Comm. Madison, 1903, 1904. 
179 p. 8 

AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES 
The United States continues to maintain 
fiduciary relations with the Philippine Islands 
nd with that territory known as the Panama 
canal zone. 

The governing body of the Philippine Is- 
lands, the Philippine Commission, has issued 
ts fifth report during the year. This report 

ludes the report of the civil governor and 

departmental reports; see mo cat., 1905: 


In addition to this the commissicn 1ssues, 


op 

quarterly volumes, the public laws and reso- 
lutions which it has passed These volumes 
re not distributed gratuitously They are 


issued in both Erglish and Spanish and sold 
at one dollar per volume. The official Gazette 
of the commission is issued weekly. It also 
is published both in an English and Spanish 
edition and is sold at $6 per year, or 15 
cents a copy. 

The departmental reports of the commis- 
sicn comprise many monographs on the phys- 
ical condition of the country and its inhabit- 
ants. These are all listed in the monthly 
catalog, and directions for their acquire 
ment are given 

The census of the islands is the latest of 
the numerous larger works issued by the 
federal government on the Philippines. The 
work is described in the monthly catalog 
for 1905, pages 268 and 302 
The first report of the Isthmian Canal Com- 


mission, instituted pursuant to executive oF 
der of May 9, 1904 and authorized by act 
of Apr. 28, 1904, was issued in Jan., 1905; 
see mo. cat. 1905: go. This report contains 
the various organic instruments, the first an- 
ual report of the governer, and the laws of 


the commission which had been enacted up 


to that tine The commission has also pub 
lished currently a journal of its meetings, 
a series of numbered circulars and continues 
to publish currently the laws which it enacts 
It h ent it 
t has not seemed expedient, tn view f the 


not yet operative merger of the two document 
committees of this association, to make any 
extended report on documents of foreign 
countries. A report on some of the more 
important international documents which 
have been issued during the year is appended 
as well as a brief list of documents on those 
public questions which are at pre sent, or have 
been during the year, engaging the American 
and European governments 
INTERNATIONAI 
Phe principal compilations of international 


public papers, are the series known as British 


and Foreign State Papers and Das Staats 

archiy 

British and Foreign State Papers Com 
piled and edited by \ H. Oakes and W. 
Maycock. Lond., 1004 8 Vv. 93-04 
Volume 93 comprises a general index to 

v. 65-92 of the series, al d continues the index 


which appeared in v. 64 Volume 94 covers 


tre 


the years 1900-1901 and 1! ‘ludes 
led and the more important interna 


aties, etc., 
conclu 
tional papers .ssued by European, Asiatic and 
American governments during those years 
Das Staatsarchiv. Sammlung der offiziellen 
Aktenstucke z. geschichte d. gegenw art. 
Hrsgbn v. G Roloff Leipz g, 1904-1905 


Contains British corresp. on the Alaskan 
boundary, on the Macedoman incident, and 
treaties, ete., concluded. 

Arbitrations 
Alaskan Boundary Tribunal, 

The final volumes of proceedings and the 
atlases have been issued by the American 
federal government 
Mo. cat., 1904: 589; 1905 213. Serial no 

4600 poor 


The British report has not yet appeared 
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United States and Venezuelan Claims Com- 

mission. 

Report of R. C. Morris, agt. of U. S. before 
commission Apr., 1904. Wash., 1904. 563 
p. 8°. 

Mo. cat., 1904: 591. Ser. no, 4621. 

Brazilian and British Guiana Boundary. 

The eighteen volumes of the Brazilian re- 
port of this dispute, in which the King of 
Italy acted as arbiter, have appeared during 
the vear 

Treaties 

The British Foreign Office continues to 
print currently, in its Treaty series, important 
foreign treaties concluded from time to time. 
Treaties with 

China and Korea, 1894-1904, together with 

various state documents and papers affect- 


or conventions or concerning 


ing foreign interests. Edited by William 
W. Rockhill Wash., 19004, v. 5 p. 5 
maps, large 8°. See forward under Amer- 


ican Federal Documents, New books. 


Reciprocity treaties and agreements between 
United 


Isso; 


and foreign countries since 
(Monthly) 


Aug., 


States 
summary of 
1904. ii, 527- 


from 
merce and finance, 
Pp. 4 
See as above 
Compilation of acts, treaties and pri clama- 
tions relating to and af. 
fairs. Mch. 4, 1897-Mch. 3, 1903. Jan. 15, 


insular military 


XXV 472 p. 


igo4. 
S« as above 


Compilation of treaties (of U. S. A.) im force 


(1904). Wash., 1904. 996 9. 8 
See as above 
Recueil des traités et conventions onclus 


par l'Autriche-Hongrie avec les putssances 
étrangéres. v. 23-24 
Incidents of 1904-5 


Moroccan incident. 
Beginning with the Madrid convention to 
the Anglo-French declaration 
Madrid Convention, July 3 
Text 


French text. Br. and foreign State Papers, v. 


71: 639. Documents diplomatiques, France, 
1880. Question de la protection au 
Maroc, p. 269. Gr. Br. Foreign Office 


Papers, Morocco. no. 1, 1881. 
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English text. Foreign relations of U 
1880, p. 917. Gr. Br. Foreign Office P 
Morocco, No., 1881. 


tions 1789-1887, p. 737, ser. no. 22 
U. S. congr. docs. Treaties in force 
ed., p. 761, ser. no. 4622, U. S. cong: 


Signatory powers: Great Britain, A) 
Belgium, Denmark, France, Germany, | 
Morocco, Netherlands, Portugal, Spain, $ 
den, and U. S. Russia later accede 
convention 

Proceedings 
(French report) 
Documents diplomatiques. Questior 
consulair 


278 p. f°, (Fra: 


protection diplomatique et 
Maroc. Paris, 1880. 
Ministére des Affaires étrangéres. ) 
This document contains annexes t 

Is not ‘ncluded in other reports exa 
Corresp. of the French 
and the Admiral Jaurés with his home ¢ 


tocols 
ambassador in S 
(British report) 
(French 
ind 
May-July 


conferences 
Britain, M 
Madrid, 


Protocols of 
tween Great 


rocco 


natory powers, 


(In: Br. and Foreign State Papers ’ 
p. S14.) 


Correspondence and procés-verbaux 


Great Pritain an 
right of protection, ete., 1879-8 
Br 


764; Gr. Br. Parlt 


State Papers, \ 


ISSI, v. 19 


and Fe 


‘reign 
Papers, 

(Italian report) 
Documenti diplomatici relativi alla 
Madrid 


Presented bv the Italian mini 


enza di per le protezion: 
rocco 
foreign affairs, Cairoli. Intended t 


cluded 


as document iv bis in the parli 
tary documents of the Chamber of Dep: 
in the 14th legislature, 1880-82 
Librarians having this set will do we 

examine this vol. Sets have been made 

and distributed which do not contain doc 
bis, as above, nor doc. iv ter “Conferenza 

Berlino per la questione turco-ellencia.” 

(American report) 

[General report of proceedings of conferenc 
sent by the American minister in Sp 
Lucius Fairchild.] (In: Foreign Relat 

.. 1880, p. 897.) 
Correspondence the 


between American 


Treaties and conven- 


ie 
ae 
: 
id 
4 
sar. 
| | 
P| 


‘etary of state and the American minister 
Spain, Dwight T. Reed, concerning the 
“memorandums” of the Madrid conference 


ting to religious liberty in Morocco. (In: 


Foreign Relations .. . U. S., 1881, p. 1041.) 
1887 


Madrid Convention 


1887 the Spanish government made a 


nference of 1880 


il prop sal that the c 
ld be reassembled at Madrid to consider 
uest made by the Moorish government 
r the modification of the provisions if the 
ntion of 1880. A voluminous corre- 


e ensued, but a change of ministry 


eu 


rred in Spain in June, 1888, and 


} 
vas abandoned 


Correspondence between the American sec- 
e, Bayard, and the Italian min- 


ta 
td 


n the | 


y of it may be found 


t internat. publique. p. 203-279 \rticles 
nd 6 of the protocol are quoted by M. 


Iaurés in his speech in the French Chamber 


f Deputies, on Nov. 20, 1903 (Jnl. Officiel.) 
Moroccan Embassy in London 
Conducted by El Menehbi, Moroccan min- 


ster of war. No report published 


1904 
Anglo-French Declaration of April 8 

English and French text Gr. Br. Treaty 

ser. no. 6, 1905. Gr. Br. France, No. 1, 

1004 

The latter document includes Lansdowne’s 
note to Sir E. Monson reviewing the Anglo- 
French attitude in Egyptian and Moroccan 
affairs. 

Since the conclusion of the Madrid conven- 
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Morocco has made treaties as f llows: 


isgo with Germany Treaty of commerce 
and a declaration concerning export of grain; 


text in v. 82 of Brit. and Foreign Papers of 


State. 1804 a convention with Spain con- 


cerning the fortress and territory « f Melilla; 
text in v. 86, ibid. 1895 an agreement with 
Great Britain concerning the property of the 
North-West African Company text im v. 57, 
ibid. 1895 a iwention with Spain concern- 
ing the Riff itrages at Melilla; text in 
87, ibid 
ican nt.) 
Cons n of Dor Repul promul 
gated 1896, and again put in force 1903 
\\ 1905 2Ip S 59 h cong., spe | 
S S. doc. 2 \l ( 1905: 240 
n Rep from 
I | of Corpora- 
I ! lers 1903-1904 


14. Jan. 14 reaty of Kiel. Cession of 
Norway Su by Denmarl Text in 
y. 1. Brit. and Foreign State Papers, p. 194 

14. May 17. C nstitution of Norway. For 
collation of texts see N. Y. P. L. Bulletin, 


I 
14. Aug. 14. Convention of Moss. Govern- 
ment of Norway. Text in v. 1, Brit and 
Foreign State Papers, p. 924 
1815. Riksakt of Sweden Norway. French 
text in v. 5, Brit. and Foreign State Papers, 
p. 1049 
The controversy over joint consular repre- 
sentation abroad precipitated the pending 
question of dissolution In the American 
consular report for Sept., 1004, the consular 
system of Sweden and Norway is described. 


> 
S 
| mC 
nr Wire 
ster =., the bat Wash.. 10 I5 p. (ib., doc. I 4 
erning a proposed conterence al Madrid tor Includes rbitt 
the regulation of affairs in Moroce U. S. and Dominican Rep pgp Bc ly q 
Foreign Re wions . . t Domir 1 f claims, ana 
ms n of arbitration under protoc ol 
1Q0! 
4 
fat 31, 
Moroccan Embassy in Fran re of tl president transmutting pro 
; 
Protocol ot July 20 agreement het w n e United States 
he embassy was conducted by the e 
1 affairs Si-abd-el- ent by f customs-revenues 
minister of tforeigt . ana dis 
the thie sioned Fel 1005 
Kerein. and the protocol was signed by UM f Dor n R 
ficial ind by Delca se, French ish...) 
- dart 1} Oo! “he ~ \ Injunction secrecy removed Fev 
foreign affairs, at Paris on July 20, 16 Ch exe ‘ 
text h not been officially published \ re- 16. 1905.) a 
Rev docs. Mo. Cat.. 1905: 197 
d 
put 
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REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 


By W. R. Eastman, Cornetta Marvin, Hitter C. WELLMAN 


HE Committee on Library Administra- tended to be complete and final. It car 
tion have submitted their report of 1904, hope to offer an outline touching point 
including proposed forms for library statis- which there is general agreement; and, \ 
tics to library commissions in 23 states. Re- it would urge the importance of b 
plies have come from Maine, New Hampshire, simplicity, it should also be expressly 
Vermont, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- stood that each item proposed is open t 
sey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Wiscon- amplification or subdivision as each com: 
sin, lowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, and Colo- sion may think desirable. 
rado. Such enlargement in one state’s report 
Of these 14, 3 accept the forms as sub- not prevent intelligent comparison with 
mitted; 4 accept them with a single sugges- report in another state if only the details 
others raise further brought together in totals which lic 


revit) 


tion in each case, and 
questions which also merit careful considera parallel lines. Thus in the financial staten 


tion. some may find reason to ask for many 
There is a general assent to the plan of 3 items than others, but all may agree to ke 


separate forms for preliminary, annual and separate totals of money spent for s 


supplemental reports. One state would use for books, and for rent of rooms. 


only the preliminary and annual forms, and The criticisms that have reached us ha 
2 states question the value of the preliminary regard to the following points: 
statement. The value of this consists in its 1. A clearer preliminary statement of p: 


putting on record an account of the library vious library history. 
at the time when it comes into relations with 2. A simpler preliminary form for 
the state, and justifies the items of income _ licly controlled libraries and possibly a se; 


and expenditure for the current year, even ate form for association libraries. 
I ) 


though these will be constantly changing Date of making report. 


3- 
thereafter. It gives the mark from which the 4. Proper place for trustees’ names 
progress of the next year is to be reckoned. 5. Fulness of financial detail 
But this difference of view raises no serious 6. Specifying foreign languages of | 
difficulty, for of course each state will use used. 
only so much as suits its own conditions and 7. Juvenile circulation. 


it will be a great gain if we can agree on 8. Country circulation. 


the form of the second blank of the series, 9. Total registry of borrowers 
that is, the annual report. 10. Statistics of binding. 
We seem also to be agreed that the larger On almost all these points your comn 


library may properly make a supplemental recognizing their obligations to their 


report which is not to be imposed on the desire to express their general and hearty 
smaller library, nor indeed on any library ceptance of suggestions made and 
which does not choose to make it. This also ingly offer amendments to forms pre\ 
is a gain. reported 

When we come to details the difficulty of 1. A clear and full preliminary histo: 
preparing any blank that will fully meet the each library should be on record. The 
varying conditions and diverse laws of differ- portant date is not always that of foundat 
ent states becomes evident, and, certainly, no but of present organization. Therefor 
state commission should be satisfied to use amend the preliminary form on the first pag 
any form of report blank which does not by changing the words “date of foundat 
match its own lines of work. Hence the com- to “date of present organization or contt 
mittee wishes to make it perfectly clear that also on the next page call for “additiot 


no form of report which it may submit is in- information as to previous history, present 
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ditions, and plans for the future, giving 
of important changes * This will lead 
an informal statement covering the ground 


dates 
in each case. 

> As to separate and simpler preliminary 
forms for both public and association librar- 
es. the committee would regret the necessity 
ef two forms when the insertion of two or 
simple items regarding trustees and 
f use will make the use of a single 
rm entirely practicable and convenient to 
oth classes. In comparing one state with 
ther where a different law 1s in force one 
vsive form for all classes is certainly best. 


terms ‘ 


Rut if any commission should feel that two 
preliminary forms are better for them than 
ne. the additional report being only pre- 
liminary would not affect the integrity of the 
veneral scheme. 

3. It is impossible to agree at present on 
_ uniform date for the end of the year. Often 
the state fiscal year will determine this, and 
often the school year. On the proposed forms 
the date will be left blank. 

4. Trustees’ names on the annual blank 
will be found convenient for mailing pur- 
poses, and may therefore be omitted from the 
preliminary report. 

s. Under the head of “payments” in the 
annual report the brace in front of “books, 
periodicals and binding” is removed so as to 
make it clear that the cost of each is to be 
separately given. The items of “heat” and 
“light” are inserted after “rent” and room 
should be left for the addition of other items 
of receipt and payment which any commission 
may wish. 

6. In the supplemental report the classifi- 
cation of books in both tables will carry at 
the bottom the words “(specify language).” 

>. The supplemental form already shows 
columns for children’s books and their cir- 
culation. The annual report will also include 
these items in columns for “adult,” “chil- 
dren” and “total.” 

& Country circulation presents a problem 
of vital importance. A complete system must 
provide books for homes remote from a li- 
brary, and any actual experience along this 
line deserves careful attention. But it is not 
easy in all cases to mark the line where town 
leaves off and country begins. In some places 
township or even county libraries are main- 
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tained and encouraged, a majority of whose 
patrons live in the country. In view of the 
difficulty of framing a definite question for 
all cases it seems practical to treat this as a 
to be included under 


supplemental matter 
forms of “special work” noted in the sup- 
plemental form and calling for a separate 
statement In any state where the term 
“Country circulation” is de finitely understood 
there can be no objection to the item in the 
annual form 

It is certainly important that each |i 


brary should know and report the number of 


its patrons so far as this can be ascertained 
with reasonabie accuracy. But this is by no 
means an easy matter Men, women, and 


children come and go fhe collection of 
readers’ cards “not in use’ grows larger and 
larger as time passes and the task of a thor- 
ough weeding out demands time that cannot 
be spared. Perhaps 11 ought to be done, but 
many a librarian will question if the result 
will repay the cost. The total registry will 
show very little that 1s of value in the ab- 
sence of a system of limitations and constant 
revision. Rules of libraries will differ. Hence 
in the interest of simplicity the committee 
prefer to omit the item 

10. The statistics of binding, the number 
of books rebound, and number of periodical 
volumes bound would be of interest in many 
places. There can be no objection to adding 
this item to the supplemental report, if any 
commission desires 

The committee repeat what has been said 
in a previous report that there are very many 
interesting and important matters of library 
information which may be obtained through 
occasional and special circulars, which are 
not of the rank which places them in the an- 
nual report. 

The committee re submit their report of 
last year as a part of this report, with forms 
of library report slightly changed to conform 
to the suggestions mad ibove, which they 
recommend for approval of the Association. 

They also recommend both to state com- 
missions and to local libraries making printed 
reports that they follow the general scheme of 
report which may be approved by the Asso- 
ciation, thus clearing the way for satisfactory 
comparison of the results of library work 

The three forms proposed are as follows: 
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FORM I. 
Form prceposed to A. L. A. committee on library administration 1904-05 


Preliminary Library Report 19... 


to state library con 


Name of Library 
Place 
Postofhice 
Date of present organization or control 
Under what law 
Trustees Number 
Chosen by 
Term of office 


If the library ts connected with another institution as a college, church or association, a statement of that fact will take the place of ' 
on trustees, 


Source of income Local taxation 3 
State aid 
Endowment 
Membership fees 
Gifts and other sources 


Total, 3 


State income from each source for current year. 


Teims of use Free for lending 
Free for reterence 
Free to limited class, as students 
Subscription 
Underscore words that apply or add explanation. 


Building Date of completion 
Material 
Cest 
Source of building fund 
Book capacity 
Facilities for special work 
Other particulars 
If the library occupies fooms in a building not its own s statement of that fact will take the place of the report on building 
amount should be stated 


If rent 


Number of voluimes 
Count only bound volumes. 


System of classification 
Catalog Accession book 
Card 
Printed 
Manuscript 
Underscore words that apply and add any needed description such as author,’’ “dictionary,” “ classed,”’ ets 
Tc what extent have readers free access to shelves’ 
Charging system by cards 
ledger entry 
Underscore words that apply and add any needed description 


Number of books allowed to each borrower at one time 
Number of books of fiction allowed to each buricwer at one time 
Librarian Namie 

Salary 

Number of assistants 

Salaries of assistants 
Number of branches 
Number of delivery stations 

Give details of branches and delivery stations on separate paper, giving name and location of each 


Additionai information as to previcus history, present conditions and plan 
of important changes 
Use separate paper if needed for complete statement 


Date 


h the library 


I have carefully read this report, have caused an exact copy tv be filed wi 


end with the consent of the library boerd it is submitted to the state library commission 


President of 


Whenever any changes in the items above reported occur, the fact shou'd be noted in the next annual report under the bead 


laformation 
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FORM II. 


rm proposed by A, L. A. committee on library administratio 


Annual library report for year ending 19 


Name of library 

Ke 

Postoffice 

ferms of use Free for lending 
Free for reference 
Free to limited class, as students 
Subscription 


Underscore words that apply 


Days open during year 
jours open eack week for lending 


Hours open each week for reading Adults Children Total 
Number of volumes at beginning of year 
i: added during year by purchase 
a added during year by aift 
. os lost or withdrawn during yeas | 
Total number at end of year | 
Couat bound books only. 
Number of volumes of fiction lent four home use | | 
Total number of volumes lent for home use 
See other side of sheet for rules for counting circulation 
Number of new borrowers registered during the year 
Number of newspapers and periodicals currently received 
Number ef persons using library for reading and study 
Receipts from Payments for 
Unexpended balance . . . .....§$ Bocks 
Lccal taxation Periodicals 
State grants sinding 
wment funds Salaries, library service 
bership fees janitor service ‘ 
Fines and sale of publications Rent 
Gifts and other sources Heat 
Light . . 
Permanent improvements 
Other expenses 
Balance on hand 
Total $ Total $ 
Additicnal information 
Here insert ststemente regarding changes in organization, brief description of new rooms or bu ng, increased facilities and any benefaction® 
announced but not received, with names of givers and amount, object and conditions of each gift, together with any other information usef for the 
summary of brary progress printed in the report to the Legislature 
Librarian 
Trustees’ names Term expires 
™ 
19 
) 
Date 
[ have carefully read this report, have caused an exact copy to be filed with the 
with the consent of the library Soard it is submittgd to 
Rules for counting circulation 
1. The circulation shall be accurately recorded each day, counting e for ea 
volume for home use 
2. Renewal of a book under library rules at or ne the er f re te 
« nted, but no increase shal! be made becarse | ks are re hy ther t t 
3 Books lent directly through delivery stations and brat es e it ed 
trom collecticns cf books sent to schools or elsewhere f listribut ‘ , , 
Statement of such traveling libraries will be made 
4 Rooks lent for pay may be incl 1 the cir tion, but ist } ri t 
In these rules there is no intent t ne the { y of any libra iS to the 1 
circulation, but only to place the count on a uniferm basis w t « . 
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FORM III. 


Form proposed by A. L. A. committee on itbrary administration, 1904-05 


‘ Supplemental library report for the year ending 19 
to 
Name of library 
"lace 
bostoffice 
Number of branches. 


Number of delivery stations 


Give on separate sheet the statistics of branches and stations, including name, location, volumes in branches and circulation. 


Classes of books added and total in library 


Additions Total No. m Library 
Classes Circulating dep't Circulating dep't 
Reference — Reference 
Adults Children Adults Children 


General works . 
Periodicals 
Philosophy 


Language .... 


Natural science 

Useful arts . 

Literature 

Travel 

History 

Riography 

Fiction 

U. S. documents . a 

State documents... .. . 

Books in foreign languages 
(Specify jianguage) 

Total 


Number of unbound pamphiets ati 
Number of maps, pictures, manuscripts, etc. 
(ther library material 


Classes of books lent. 


| From main library | From branches and stations 


| 


Adults Childrea Adults | Children 


| 
General works . 
Natural science 
Bicgraphy | 
‘4 Books in foreign languages 
(Specify language) | 
a Number of schocls to which books were sent 
Number of books sent to schools 
i How long retained by schools (average) 
E Number of other traveling libraries sent cut 
t Number of beoks in other traveling libraries 
How long retained in places other than schocls (average) 
~% Number of Sundays the library has been open 
> Number of children using library for reading or study 
, What departments in library other than delivery and reading rooms? 
+ Give account on separate sheet of work dene for children, schools, clubs and societies 
Give account on separate sheet of any other form of special service, as country circulation, etc. 
Additional information 
Librarian 
Date 
A 
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REPORT OF THE A. L. 


A. PUBLISHING BOARD 


By W. IL. FLETCHER, Chairman 


HE period covered by this report is only 

eight months. Partly for this reason and 
partly because complicated matters always 
ke more time for their working out than 
ve anticipate, the progress of our work since 
the last report seems slight, but 1t has never- 
theless been a busy season with us 
The reappointment of Mr. Dewey last fall 
; the personnel of the Board the same as 
[he tentative appointment { Mr. 

C. Hovey by the A. L. A. executive board 
sssistant secretary of the Association, and 
his employment on the business affairs of the 
Publishing Board so far as his time permits, 
and the work of the Board demands his ser- 
vices, is too recent for any confident state- 
ment of its results. But the Board sees in it 
-aluable possibilities, and hopes that it marks 
the beginning of a new era of vigorous and 
business-like administration for both the As- 
cociation and the Board. Its immediate re- 
sult to the Board has been to relieve the sec- 
retary of much business detail and permit her 
to devote herself to the largely increased edi- 
torial work which the year has brought. Mr. 
Hovey’s suggestions in regard to change in 
business methods have already been valu ble. 
The Board has long felt the need of just such 
good business management as a man with 
Mr. Hovev’s experience and ability can give 
it. and we hope that in conjunction with the 
Association we may be able to continue him 
as our business manager. 

With our last report we submitted speci- 
men pages of the Portrait Index, and ex- 
pressed the hope that it would very soon he 
actually in press. We had been accumulating 
our income to meet the expense of its print- 
ing. and had felt obliged to postpone other 
undertakings that pressed upon ws, among 
others the publication of current annotated 
lists of new books. 

At our first meeting after the St. Louis 
Conference the situation was cleared by a 
generous proposition from Dr. Putnam, that 


he would make the Portrait Index one « f the 


special publications of the Library of Con- 


gress, and so not only relieve the Board of 
the expense of its publication, but insure its 
distribution to all the hbraries that can profit 
by it. It was thus only necessary for us to 
complete the preparation of the copy and 
place it in Dr Putnam's hands. It was at 

ht be printed this 


first supposed that it mig 
financial year (1904-05), ana 


help was employed a assis 


Miss Browne in getting the 


ane and 


ly ready 
for printing. But later 1 appeared that the 
Library of Congress ¢ uld better do the work 
in the coming fall, when the copy will be im 
entire readiness 

Finding our accumulated income thus made 
available for other uses, the Board at once 
voted to undertake the publication of the pro- 
posed current booklist. Mr. R. R. Bowker, 
for the Library Journal office, had made a 
proposition looking to our lists being issued 
from that office; the Board had been dis- 
posed to fall in with his offer, but on finding 
that funds were available for the publication 
of these lists by the Board itself, without the 
intervention of any outside parties, we had 
nc hesitation about pr ceeding on this basis. 
Miss Caroline H. Garland, of Dover, N. “. 
was secured as editor, a number of libraries 
and librarians volunteered to contribute titles 
and notes, and the 4 L. A. Booklist was 
launched in February Five numbers, the 
first a double one, have appeared. Now that 
this current list has been started there 15 
reason to hope that it will improve as it goes 
on, and measurably meet the expectations 
which have been attached to it. It has to be 
admitted that it 1s likely always to be dis- 
appointing, In that it cannot, in the nature of 
the case, give well digested critical or even 
descriptive notes quite so early as they are 
wanted by those who could use them in the 
selection of books and wish to buy their books 
promptly. It may be no detriment to the li- 
braries in the long run if they should be in- 
duced to buy the new hooks somewhat more 


deliberately. The Booklist now reaches some 
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3000' libraries. The following state commis- 
sions have ordered copies for distribution to 
the libraries in their respective states: Massa- 
chusetts and Wisconsin, 500 copies each; 
Minnesota, 350; Indiana, Iowa, Pennsylvania, 
Vermont, 200 each; Ohio, 150; Colorado, Ne- 
braska, New York, Washington, 100 each; 
the Newark (N. J.) Free Public Library also 
subscribes for 100 copies. There are about 
325 single subscriptions. 

The sale of our various publications is 
slower than it would be if the libraries gen- 
erally were fully alive to their value. As 
heretofore the “List of subject headings” is 
called for more than any other, about 500 cop- 
ies having been sold the past year. Every 
year the need increases for a thorough re- 
vision of this work, but it is not apparent who 
will undertake it. Nothing, perhaps, marks 
more clearly the general sense of the import- 
ance of subject entries, and on the other hand 
of the difficulties connected with the choice 
of headings, than the continued demand for 
this book. It has certainly done much to 
bring in that uniformity of practice which is 
desirable nowhere more than in subject head- 
ings 

Suggestions from many quarters that we 
should furnish cards indexing various publi- 
cations already covered by the “A. L. A, in- 
dex” emphasize the failure of many libraries 
to avail themselves of this index, and thus 
the necessity of many analyticals in their card 
catalogs. One familiar with its usefulness 
when properly availed of can only wonder 
that its sales should not more nearly approach 
those of the “List of subject headings.” 

Miss Kroeger’s “Guide to reference books” 
has a good and steady sale, which will un- 
doubtedly insure the issue of an enlarged edi- 
tion after a few years. 

“Books for boys and girls,” by Miss C. M. 
Hewins, is having a deservedly large sale, 
the fourth thousand having now been printed. 
Wherever it goes it creates its own demand, 

Two tracts have been added to our series — 
“Notes from the art section of a library,” by 
the late C. A. Cutter, and “Essentials in li- 
brary administration,” by Miss L. E. Stearns. 
The one by Mr. Cutter consists of his lectures 
delivered at the New York State Library 
School, and is an admirable presentation of 
the subject and the only one available. 


Miss Stearns’ tract is much larger than any 
of the other tracts, and is really a library 
handbook, covering the whole field in deta 
with illustrations and an index. 

Another tract by Miss Theresa Hitchler, 
“Cataloging for small libraries,” is now 
press, and is expected to be out befor 
Portland meeting. Besides directions f 
aloging, it contains a bibliography of 
reference books for catalogers, a dicti 
of bibliographic and typographic terms, and 
86 sample cards. 

Little needs to be said about our card ; 
lications. They hold the even tenor of t! 
way, with constant additions to the stock. As 
has been stated before, we divide the field 
with the Library of Congress, so that dupli 
cation of work is avoided. We have recent}; 
added to our supply of cards a set for the 
Smithsonian annual reports, 1886-1903, and 
have reprinted cards for the Old South Leaf 
lets,” these having been much in demand 
Cards are also in preparation for the 
known as “Modern eloquence,” edited by 
late Thomas B. Reed. 

The cards indexing bibliographic peri 
icals, heretofore prepared by the Bibliograp! 
ical Society of Chicago, and sent out at ir- 
regular intervals, will be continued unde: 
newly formed Bibliographical Society of 
America, the publishing remaining with 
Board, 

At the St. Louis Conference an effort 
made to secure cordial co-operation betw 
the Board and the newly formed League of 
Library Commissions. There seemed t 
mutual readiness to co-operate, and cons 
able correspondence was had later looking t 
an effective co-working. As the readers of 
the Library Journal will have had occasi 
note in the recent report of the League (/ 
J., May), we have not succeeded as yet in 
settling the details of our mutual relations 
The League expresses the hope that these r 
lations may be drawn closer at the Portland 
Conference, a hope which is earnestly shared 
by the Board. 

We also anticipate that this meeting of the 
Association held on the great Pacific s| 
will witness a large accession of interest and 
co-operation in the work which the Publish 
ing Board seeks to do for the Association and 
for the libraries of the country. 
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A. L. A. PUBLISHING BOARD 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Dr. ineennantties Board in account with Endowment Fund Trustees Cr. ig 
1993 | 1904 at 
Dec. TO $801.13 | Dec. 31.'By disbursements during 
1904 1904, aS follows 
Dec. 31./To proceeds of sales.......' $4457.81 Paid salaries $1500.00 
Tocheck from Endowment George lles .......... 725.41 
Fund Trustees..... 1000.00 Portrait index....... Aigo. 76 
interest on bank ‘bal- Library Bureau 639.21 
$5464.19 nel 387.38 
ss Travel expenses...... 276.07 
Gardner M. Jones..../ 125.37 
W. P. Cutter..... 
Mass. pub. doc. 
“ Postage........ 84.45 
“ A.L. A. exhibit....... 58.75 7 
Sundries 28.78 
Alice B Kroeger.. 
To balance........... 


E. and O. E., , Boston, December 31, 1904 


rRIAL BALANCE 
December 31, 1904 


Jones, Gardner M 


Accounts payable (smaller ones)...| ........ $44.34 
18.50 Lemcke, George 5.¢ 
j papers and proceedings. cevecese 17.09 Library Bureau 276.8 
Boys and Girls......... | 60.67 || Massachusetts pub. doc..... .. 21.7 
-atalog cards.. anes 612.18 Periodical cards.......... 2122 
Expense and income............. 632.15 Reading for the young. 294.07) 
French fiction. ‘ nex 31.63 Warner Library cards 78.97 


E. and 0. E., Boston, December 31, 19 


STATEMENT 


FINANCIAL 


Assets 
Accounts receivable..... 
° 

Stock on n hand, COR. 


Liabilities 


Nore—In taking stock no account has been made of such books, panera, etc., as are not ready sellers, Al! 
stock has been taken at absolute cost, and no value has been placed on plates in possession of the Board, though 


they will be used in subsequent editions of certain publications 
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CONFERENCE 


REPORT ON GIFTS AND BEQUESTS TO AMERICAN LIBRARIES, JUN! 


TO DECEMBER, 1904 


HE report covers the seven months from 
June 1, 1904, to December 31, 1904, and, 
in common with all recent reports, includes 
single gifts of $500 or more, of 250 volumes 
and upwards and such others, miscellaneous 
in character, as seem specially noteworthy. 
The material has been obtained from the Li- 
brary Journal, Public Libraries, the daily 
press, from responses to 1000 circular blanks 
sent to libraries and from 75 letters addressed 
to state commissions, state associations and 
local library clubs. The courtesy and con- 
sideration of those who have assisted the 
reporter in his work have been greatly appre- 
ciated, and to them he desires to acknowledge 
with grateful thanks his deep indebtedness. 

It will be noticed that the report covers 

only seven months, that is, the balance of the 
year 1904 not covered by the report made 
at St. Louis last year. This short period was 
taken that succeeding reports might be made 
to correspond with the calendar year, it be- 
ing assumed that the report is of value, not 
from the news side, which is well covered 
from month to month by the library journals, 
but from that of a convenient grouping and 
summary of statistical material. The first 
Gifts and Bequests report was presented at 
the Fabyans Conference in 1890. Since this 
conference the time of holding the annual A. 
L. A. meetings has varied from May to Octo- 
ber, and meetings have been held during each 
of the intervening months. This has natural- 
ly resulted in the reports varying in the length 
of time covered, making their summary tables 
practically useless as a ready means to com- 
parison. If future reports are made to cover 
only the 12 months of the calendar year, with- 
out regard to the dates of the Association 
meetings, it is obvious that their value in this 
respect will be greatly increased 

Two hundred and fifty-three gifts are re- 
ported, representing 116,552 volumes, five col- 
lections of books, $5,128,170, and 58 miscel- 
laneous gifts, including one building with 


By Josepn LeRoy Harrison, Librarian, The Providence (R. J.) Atheneum 


grounds, seven sites, art and natural 
tory collections, paintings and various other 
gifts, the several values of which could not 
be ascertained. 

An analysis of the gifts in money 
that $2,311,400 was given as endowment f 
for general library purposes, $38,153 for 
establishment of book funds, $30,347 for ' 
cash purchase of books, $1,000,500, of 
$724,500 is reported as accepted, from 
drew Carnegie for buildings; $432,230 from 
various donors for buildings, $64,450 
sites and $1,242,090 for purposes, the obj: 
of which, for the most part, were not 
ported. This item consists very largely 
bequests, and presumably the greater portion 
of it will be invested as permanent end 
ments. 

The money gifts, other than those of Mr 
Carnegie, amount to $4,118,670. This in- 
cludes 11 of $5000 each, one of $8000, 11 
$10,000, two of $15,000, three of $20,000, three 
of $25,000, one of $40,000, one of $75,000, 
one of $100,000, two of $150,000, three otf 
$200,000, one of $250,000, one of $300,000 two 
of $500,000 and one of $1,000,000. 

The total amount of the 16 gifts of $25,000 
or more is $3,740,000, given as follows 
$25,000, a bequest from George Smith to 
Junction City, Kan.; $25,000 from Judge 
Greenleaf Clark to St. Paul, Minn.; $25,000 
from John W. Gates to West Chicago, I!! 
$40,000, a bequest from Hon. Ira Davenport 
to Bath, N. Y.; $75,000 from John Q. Pack 
ard to Marysville, Cal.; $100,000, a bequest 
from Mrs, Caroline S. Reid to Syracuse 
University; $150,000, a bequest from Hon 
Elisha S. Converse to Malden, Mass.; $150,- 
000, a bequest from Mrs, Sarah E. Kempton 
Potter to the Boston Medical Library; $200,- 
000, a bequest from Hon. C. H. Hackley to 
Muskegon, Mich.; nearly $200,000, a bequest 
from Hiram Kelly to Chicago; $200,000 from 
Henry Dexter to the New York Historical 
Society, New York City; $250,000, a bequest 
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Mrs. Sarah E. Kempton Potter to New 


from I 
sedford, Mass.; $300,000, a bequest fre 
V. Brown to Williamsport, P 
a bequest from Daniel Willard 


om 
ames a. ; 
00,000, 
to Cornell University, $500,000, a be 
quest from James Philip Gray to the City 
Library Association of Springfield, Mass., 
and $1,000,000 from Archer M. Huntington 
to the Hispanic Society of America, New 
York City. 


[here should be noted in connection with 


1 
iske 


these gifts those of a building and site, 
valued at $400,000, from the Polytechnic In- 
stitute of Kentucky to Louisville; a building 
and site, valued at $150,000, from the Max- 
well family to Rockville, Ct.; a building and 
grounds from Wilhelmus Mynderse to Seneca 
Falls, N. Y., and a tract of land, locally 
known as Cameron Park, from Hon. Ira 
Davenport to Bath, ef 

Among the notable collections of books 
and manuscripts given may be mentioned 
60,000 volumes, valued at $30,000, from the 
Polytechnic Institute of Kentucky to the 
Louisville Free Public Library; 58 prayer 
and service books, valued at $27,825, from 
Mrs. Harold Brown to the John Carter 
Brown Library, Brown University, Provi- 
dence; $6500 from Julius Rosenwald for the 
purchase of the Hirsch-Bennays Library for 
the Germanic department of the University 
of Chicago; $7000 from John D. Spreckels 
for the purchase of the Germanic library ot 
the late Prof. Karl Weinhold, of the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, for the University of Calli- 
fornia; 1067 letters and manuscripts rich in 
material relating to literary New England 
from C. W. Folsom to the Boston Public 
Library; 100 volumes of private and public 
documents, containing much unpublished ma- 
erial, gathered by Elihu Washburn when 
Minister to France, from Hempsted Wash- 
burn to the Library of Congress; 1700 vol- 
umes or marriage and divorce from George 
Filictt Howard to the University of Chi- 
cago; and 99 volumes on the history of 
furniture, the collection of Alvan C. Nye, 
from the trustees to the Pratt Institute Free 


Library, Brooklyn. 

Among other gifts, of interest because of 
their value, source or purpose, may be men- 
tioned pictures and statuary, valued at $39.- 


ooo, and a natural history collection, valued 
at $30,000, from the Polytechnic Institute of 


HARRISON 11! 


Kentucky to the Louisville Free Public Li- 
brary; a bequest of $2500 from William H 
Bartlett, a teacher in the public schools, to 
the Worcester Public Library as a token ©! 
appreciation of the service the library had 
rendered him; $500, a bequest from Mary L 
Hotchkiss, a former librarian, to the Lenox 
Library, Mass.; $500 as an endowment fund, 
the income to be used for the children’s 
department, from Mrs Caroline J. Morrill, 
to the Morrill Public Library, Hiawatha, 
Kan.: two sites for branch hbraries from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works and the Pencoyd 
Iron Works to the Philadelphia Free Li- 
brary; a fund for the purchase of American 
and European periodicals from Daniel Wil- 
lard Fiske to the Chi Chapter ot the Psi 
Upsilon Fraternity, of Cornell University, 
and a five-year, paid-up fire insurance policy 
from M. A. Ryerson to the Grand Rapids 
Public Library, Mich, 

Mr. Carnegie’s gifts to libraries in the 
United States number 34 and amount to $1,- 
009,500. In their distribution the North 
Atlantic division of states received $425,000, 
the South Atlantic $35,000, the South Cen 
tral $200,000, the North Central $309,500 and 
the Western $40,000. Of the states receiving 
the greatest number of gifts Indiana ranks 
first with five, Illinois second with four, and 
Kansas third with three There were two 


wifts of $2500, two ol S<o00. 10 Of $10,000, 


three of $12,500, two ol $15,000, one ot 


$17,000, three ot $20,000, two of $25,000 and 


two of $35,000. The larger gifts are $40,000 
to Fairmount College, Wichita, Kan.; $40,- 


000 to Omaha, Neb.; $50,000 to Evanston, 
Ill.; $50,000 to the University of Maine, 
Orono; $100,000 to lufts College library, 
$150,000 to Syracust University, and $200,000 
to Louisville, Ky 

\ further analysis shows 


amounting to $105,000, wert idditions to pre 


at six gifts, 


‘fts: four, amounting to $270,000, 


ibraries, including a branch 


for the use of negroes, and 


six, amounting to $392,000 for college libra- 


In a recent address Mr Carnegie is fe 
ported to have id that, judging by the 


requests for money for public library build- 
ings. which had decreased to not mort than 
one a day, he had come to the conclusion 


that the limit of giving for this purpose had 
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been nearly reached and that in the future his 
gifts would be more for college and univer- 
sity libraries. If this statement of his pur- 
pose is correct, it is perhaps of special in- 
terest to append to this report the table 
prepared by Dr. Horace White, of New 
York, and embodied in the address delivered 
by him at the d2.lication of the Beloit Col- 
lege Library —the gift of Mr. Carnegie — 
in January last. It is an interesting and 
significant statistical summary, the data of 
which was supplied for the first time by Mr. 
Carnegie himself, of the great philanthro- 
pist’s work in the establishment of libraries 
throughout the English-speaking world. For 
the United Sti utes the table is detailed, giving 
under each state and te rritory its total popu- 
lation, the aggregate population served by the 
Carnegie libraries, the amount given or 
promised for the erection of buik lings, the 
number of towns with Carnegie libraries, the 
total number of Carnegie libraries, includ- 
ing branches, and the percentage of the whole 
population supplied. The same facts are 
given for other countries but without geo- 
graphical subdivisions. The table shows, in 
brief, that Mr. Carnegie has provided 620 
towns in the United States, including Porto 
Rico, with 780 libraries, at a cost of $29,- 
194,080, which serve a population of 14,306,- 
880 and that the total number of his library 
gifts through the year 1904 is 1290, distrib- 
uted among 1048 hamlets, villages, towns and 
— representing an enormous gift of $39,- 
40 and serving a population of 24,414,602. 
Ww hen Mr. Carnegie was a poor boy in 
Allegheny, Col. Anderson, to whom he has 
erected a heroic bronze statue almost under 
the shadow of the tall tower of his first 
library gift, threw open a small library of 
400 books to the young men of the town. 
This opportunity and kindness were so appre- 
ciated by the boy that he declared if he 
ever had the wealth he would give freely for 
the founding of libraries for those who had 
no other access to books. The table closing 
this report is a striking revelation of the large 
fulfilment of that early self-made promise. 
Mr. Carnegie has said: “Free libraries 
maintained by the people are cradles of de- 
mocracy, and their spread can never fail to 
extend and strengthen the democratic idea, 
the equality of the citizen, the royalty of 
man.” . 


It is a firm belief in the soundnes 
this reasoning that doubtless brings Mr. 
negie the greatest happiness in his givi 
and it is only by its comprehensive truth 
the far-reaching results of his broad 
thoughtful generosity can be measured. 


CALIFORNIA 


BERKELEY. University of California Li 
$7000 for the purchase of the German 
brary of the late Prof. Karl Wein! 
from John D. Spreckels, The | 
numbers 10,000 volumes and pamphlet 
— — 300 volumes relating to Latin lite: 


and philology, from Mrs. Louise B. Kel- 


logg. 

CLAREMONT. Pomona College Library, 
for books, from Charles M. Pratt, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Marysvitte. City Library. $75,000 for 
building, from John Q. Packard. 

Mercep. Public Library. $20,000 for a build 
ing, a bequest from Mr. Francher 

Oaktann. Free Public Library, 425 
umes, from William E. Coleman. 

Waurttier. Public Library. $10,000 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
cepted. 

— — Site, 
vey. 


valued at $3000, from C. W. H 
COLORADO 


Cotorano Sprincs. Public Library, 
for books, from various citizens 


CONNECTICUT 


Ansonia, The Ansonia Library. $500 
books, from Miss Caroline Phelps St 
—-— 2094 volumes, including the bindi: 
226 volumes of magazines, from the | 

beth Clarke Hall Chapter of the D. A. R 
of Ansonia. 

New Lonpon. Public Library. $2000, 
Hon. Augustus Brandegee. 

Rockvitte. Public Library. Building 
site, valued at $150,000, from Mrs. Ha 
K. Maxwell, Miss J. Alice Maxwell 
cis T. Maxwell, Robert Maxwell and W 
iam Maxwell. 

——$1000, a bequest from Willian 
Thompson, of Hartford. 

—— $1000 for books, from George Syk 

—-—$s500 for books, from Hon. Dwie! 
Loomis. 

Westport. Public Library. 
Ambrose Hulburt. 


le 


$10,000, from 


DELAWARE 


Opvessa. Corbit Library. $10,000, a bequest 


from William C. Corbit, of Washingtor 
D. C. The library has just come into pos 
session of the gift by the death of the 


(See L. 


widow, Mrs. Virginia Corbit. 
Sept., 1904, p. 496.) 
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WILMINGTON. Wilmington Institute Free 
Library. $500 for general expenses, from 


William P, Bancroft. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


SHINGTON. Georgetown University — 
Riggs Memorial Library. 535 volumes, 
from the heirs of Charles Horatio Trunnel. 
Library of Congress. 6874 theses, from 
the Uppsala Universitats- Bibliothek. 
__@o1 volumes, from John Meigs. 
Hempsted Washburn, son of the late 
Elihu Washburn, has pre sented the library 
with more than 100 volumes of the private 
{ public documents gathered by his 
father while minister to France. The col- 
ection contains much unpublished matter. 
_— Public Library. $1000 for an endowment 
‘und for the purchase of books and period- 
‘.als relating to anthrop logy, from the 
Woman's Anthropological Society Wash- 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta University Library. $25,- 


ra building, from Andrew Carnegie 
be lib- 


n on condition “that the library 
ly supported.” 

7 egie Library. $10,000 for a branch li- 
ry for negroes, from Andrew Carnegie. 


y 


Moscow Public Library. $10000 for a 
uilding, from Andrew Carnegie 


Curcaco. Public Library. The library is 
iuary legatee of the Hiram Kelly es- 
It is estimated that it will receive 


000, as an endowment fund, the in- 

me to be used at the discretion of the 
brary board, a bequest from Hiram Kelly. 

Vniversity of Chicago Library. $6500 for 

ke for the Hirsch-Bennays library, used 

specially by the Germanic department, from 

Julius Rosenwald 
-1700 volumes on marriage, divorce and 

the family, probably the largest collection 

extant on the subject, from Prof. George 

Elliott Howard 

Evanston. Free Public Library $50,000 for 
a building, from Andrew Carnegie. Ac- 
cepted. 

_.— $20,000 for the building fund, from va- 
rious citizens. 

— Northwestern University Library 464 
volumes, a bequest from Prof. John E. 
George. 

—— 434 volumes relating to economics, from 
the heirs of Prof. Charles F. Dunbar, of 
Harvard University. 

Farrsury. Public Library. _ $15,000 for a 
building, from Mrs. T. B. Domeny 

——$2000 for books, from Mrs. 


Domeny. 
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La Saute. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Macoms. Public Library. $15,000 for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegie. Accepted. 

Marsemes. Public Library. $10,000 for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 

Moune. Carnegie Library, 600 volumes on 
law, from F. G. Allen 

West Cuicaco, Public Library. $25,000 to 
establish a library, from John W. Gates. 
The gift is conditional on the town provid- 
ing the site and maintaining the library 


ALEXANDRIA, Public Library $s00 for 
books, from Robert H. Hannah, president 


lshrar 
of the library board 


DECATUR Public Library $10,000 for a 
building, from Andrew Carnegic 

MoNTICELLO Public Library. 800 books, 
from various citizens : 

POSEYVILLI Public Library. $5000 for a 
building. from Andrew Carnegie 

Satem. Public Library. $12,500 tor a build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie 

SEYMOUR Public Library $10,000 for a 
building. from Andrew Carnegie 

Union City Stone Library $10,000 for 


building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


Atcona. Free Public Library. $1000 for 


‘ tc 

furnishing building, from Col, Thomas F. 
Cooke 

Buriincton. Free Public Library $3153, a 
memorial t r. J. Potter, from friends. 
The income is to be used for the purchase 
ot books relating t 1 ids 

GRINNELL. Jowa College Library $1000 for 


an endowment fund, from J. H. Leavitt, of 


Waterlo 

Mason City Public Library. $10,000 for 
building fund, from citizens 

_ $1000 for building fund, from City Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs. 

Mount PLEASANT Free Public Library. 

r site. from Ladies’ Library Asso- 


S1000 fc 
ciation 
West Linerty. Free Public Library. $1700 
for site, from citizens 
KANSAS 

Hrawatna, Morrill Public Library. $500 
for an endowment fund_for the children’s 
department, from Mrs. Caroline J. Morrill. 

——$75 for books, from Mrs. Caroline J. 
Morrill. 

Junction City. Public Library, An_estate 
valued at $25,000, a bequest from George 
Smith. The building will be erected and 
the library established within a year. The 
income from the property will be used as 
4 maintenance fund. 

Lawrence. City Library $2500 additional 
for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 
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Lawrence. University of Kansas Library. 
550 volumes relating to American and 
English literature and American history, 
from Edward Arnold Brown. 

McPuerson, McPherson College Library. 
$10,000 for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. 

Saurna. Kansas Wesleyan University Li- 
brary. 1000 volumes, from Dr, H. A. 
Cleveland. 

Toreka, Washburn College Library. 500 
volumes, from the heirs of Rev. R. M. 
Tunnell, 

Wicuita. Fairmount College Library. $40,- 
ooo for a building, from Andrew Carnegie, 
conditional on the college raising an equal 
amount. 

KENTUCKY 

Louisvittg. Public Library. Building and 
site, from the Polytechnic Society of Ken- 
tucky, valued at $400,000. 

—— Natural history museum, valued at 
$30,000, from the Polytechnic Society of 
Kentucky, 

—w— Pictures and statuary, valued at $30,- 
ooo, from the Polytechnic Society of Ken- 
tucky. 

— — 60,000 volumes, valued at $30,000, from 
the Polytechnic Society of Kentucky. 

— — $200,000 for eight branch libraries, from 
Andrew Carnegie. Accepted. 

— — $16,750 toward a site, from citizens. 

—-- 3000 volumes, from the Highland Free 
Library, on condition that a branch library 
be established in the vicinity of the High- 
land Free Library. Condition accepted. 

——727 volumes, from Mrs, Dudley Hay- 
don. 

—-—6o00 volumes largely relating to trans- 
portation, from Mrs. Dudley Haydon, given 
as a memorial to her son, Sidney Haydon. 

——260 volumes on medicine, from Dr. 
John B. Richardson. 


MAINE 


Mapison. Public Library. $5000 for a build- 
ing, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Orono. University of Maine Library. $50,- 
ooo for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


MARYLAND 


Hacerstown. Washington County Free Li- 
brary. Life-size portrait of B. F. New- 
comer, donor of the original endowment 
fund, from his children. 

—— Collection of large Roman photographs, 
from Mrs. Henry B. Gilpin, of Baltimore. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Acton. Acton Memorial Library. $1000, the 
income to be used at the discretion of the 
trustees, from Hon. Luther Conant, presi- 
dent of the library board. The fund is to 


be known as the “Mrs. Susan Augusta and 


Luther Conant fund.” 


Anpover. Public Library. Portraits 
Burns and Scott and a valuable col! 


of books relating to Scotland, 


a 


from David Middleton, a member 


first board of trustees. 
Boston. Boston Medical Library. 


Potter. 


7 


$150,000, 


a bequest from Mrs. Sarah E. (Kemp 


— New England Historic Genealogi 


clety. $10,000 for an endowment 


bequest from William Cleaves Todd 
— Public Library. 705 volumes, from G: 


Britain patent office. 


—-—610 volumes, from the estate 


Henry W. Foote. 


—— 547 volumes relating to French, 
man, Italian and Greek literature, fron 


estate of Mrs. Lucy B. Lowell. 


——422 volumes, mostly mining 


from Fred. P. Clappison. 


—— 381 volumes, from Harvey L. Whe 
—— 317 volumes, from Eugene F, | 


—— 1067 letters and manuscripts 


material relating to New England 
people and including letters from Hi 
Emerson, Bryant, Longfellow, Prescott and 
others, from the estate of C. W. Folsom 

Camprivoce. Public Library. $5000 f 
endowment fund for the purchase of bo 
a bequest from James A. Woolson 


books are to be purchased under the dir: 


tion of his daughter, Mrs. Hurlbut 
Canton. Public Library. $1500 toward th 
expenses of administration during 1004 
Cuetsea, Fitz Public Library. 30 books it 
Braille type, the library’s first literature 


the blind, from Clement Ryder. 


Darton. Free Public Library. $ 
income to be used for the pur 
books, a bequest from Mrs, Jam 


Crane. 


nas 


Dracut. Public Library. Illustrated 
script, containing the names of 400 
of Dracut who served in the Rev 
the work of Ross Turner, of Boston 
sented by the Molly Varnum Chapte: 
the D. A. Rs. of Lowell and vicinity 


East Briocewater. Public Library 


$s 


be used at the discretion of the trust: 
bequest from Mrs, Agnes M. Hobart 


FatmoutH. Free Public Library 


500 


( 


umes,from the estate of Henry Bryant 
Fitcusurc. Public Library. $8000 f 
endowment fund, from Herbert I. Wa! 


Groton. Public Library. Collection 


of 


butterflies, from Miss Ellen King, of N 


York. 


Hincuam. Nastasket Library. 300 volun 


from Mrs. W. W. Clapp. 
Lenox. Lenox Library. $1000, 


a 


be 


from Henry W. Taft, of Pittsfield, Ma 
——$500, a bequest from Mary L 


kiss, a former librarian. 
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Lenox. Lenox Library. Handsome delivery 
desk, from Mrs. Robert Winthrop, of New 
York 

Matpen. Public Library. $150,000 for an 

lowment fund, the income from $100,000 
t be used for xe neral expenses and the 
purchase of books, and from $50,000 for 
purchase of works of art, a bequest 

m Hon. Elisha S. Converse 
Oi] painting, “The old philosopher,” and 


a marble statue, “Benjamin,” a beques 
from Hon. Elisha S. Converse 
MILTON Public Library $5000, a bequest 


from Mrs. J. B. Crane, of Pittsfield, Mass 
‘ $4500, a bequest to complete the parapet 
e building, from Mrs 


nd work outside tl 
rancis Cunningham 

Beprorp, Free Public Library. $250,- 
ooo, a bequest from Mrs. Sarah E. (Kemp 
ton) Potter, of Boston, to be known as the 
“Kempton trust, the gift of Sarah E. Pot- 
ter.” The income is to be used for the 
urchase of “books, pictures and other ar- 


t es 

North Anpover. Public Library. $20,000 

for a building, from Moses T. Stevens, on 
ndition that the town annually appro- 
iate $1200 for support. 

——- Site from Moses T. Stevens. 

Oxrorp. Free Public Library. $1000, the in- 

me to be used for the purchase of books, 
from Hon. Richard Olney. The gift is to 
be known as the “Wilson Olney library 
fund.” 

——$7o00, the income to be used for general 
purposes, a bequest from Miss Mattie E. 
Sawtelle, of Springfield 

Lawrence Library Painting, 
subject taken near San Juan mission, Cal., 
from a friend 

PeterSHAM. Memorial Library. Case for a 
collection of birds, from Miss M. S. 
Walker. 

Pirrsrietp, Berkshire Athenaeum. $1000, a 
bequest from Henry W. Taft. 

PrymoutH. Public Library. Portraits of 
Mr. and Mrs. William Goodwin Russell, 
from their children. 

Quincy. Thomas Crane Public Library. 
Land valued at $18,000, from Albert Crane. 

Satem. Essex Institute. $3973, residue from 
the estate of Elizabeth C. Ward. 

SeexonK. Public Library. 700 volumes and 
case, from Seekonk Library Society. 

Surewssury. Free Public Library. Portrait 
of Dr. Franklin W. Brigham, through 
whose efforts the site for the library build- 
ing was secured, from Mrs. Mary Holland 
Lee. 

Souta WeymoutH. Fogg Library. Portrait 
in oil of Amos S. White, late a member of 
the board of trustees, by E. Aubrey Hunt, 
from Edmund S. Hunt. 

Sprincrietp, City Library Association. By 

the will of the late James Philip Gray the 
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association will receive at the death of his 
wife the bulk of lus estate, amounting to 
possibly more than half a million dollars. 
The income ts to be used for the purchase 
f oil paintings. The gift is conditioned on 
he as ition providing a suitable build- 

$4042, an unrestricted bequest from 
Orick H. Gre eat 

$4600 toward reducing the debt, from 


$1000, from Mrs. Elisha Morgan and 
Daniel Harris Morgan, toward the payment 


Oo! ? ‘ det 
— $1000, from Joseph H. Wessen, toward 
the payment of the debt 

_ 350 volumes relating to medicine, a be 
( from Dr, Phebe A. Sprague 

Pu rary S500, be 
cu from Henry Dwight Sedgwick 

SWANSEA Bree Public Library Portrait of 
Dr. James L, Wellington, from Miss Mary 
\. Case 

Turts Tufts College Library. 


$100,000 for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie. Ground will be broken early in the 
summer, and it is hoped to have the build- 
ing completed by December. It will be of 
red brick with white marble trimmings and 
have a shelf capacity of 195,000 volumes 

——709 volumes, from the Massachusetts 
Historical Society . 

WELLESLEY Wellesley College Library. 
$3000 for an endowment fund, the income 
to be used for books, from the alumnz as- 
sociation 

Westrorp. J. V. Fletcher Library. Collec- 
tion of rare and antique articles, from E. 
M. Raymond, of Charlestown 

Weston. Public Library. Portraits of Miss 
Elizabeth S. White, late librarian, and Oli- 
ver R. Robbins, for many years chairman 
of the trustees, from friends 

Worcester. Free Public Library. $2500, a 
bequest from William H. Bartlett, prin- 
cipal of one of the grammar schools. The 
gift was made as an evidence of his appre- 
ciation of the service the library had ren- 
dered him. The income is to be used for 
the purchase of books relating to American 
history and civil government. The bequest 
will not be available until the death of cer- 
tain individual beneficiaries 

Yarmoutu. Yarmouth Library Association, 
$1000, a bequest from Mrs. Abby S. King- 
man, of Brockton, Mass 

MICHIGAN 

Ann Arpor. Public Library. $10,000 addi- 
tional for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie 

Granp Haven. Public Library. $10,000 to- 
ward a building, a bequest from Webster 
Batcheller, of San Francisco 

Granp Rapips. Public Library. Five-year 
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paid-up fire insurance policy on the build- 

ing, from M. A. Ryerson, of Chicago. 

Jacxson. Public Library. 581 volumes, 
from Miss Kate S. Palmer, 

——HI15 oil paintings and two steel engrav- 
ings, from Miss Kate S. Palmer. 

Muskecon. Hackley Public Library. $200,- 
ooo for an endowment fund, a bequest from 
Hon. C. H. Hackley. 

——59 volumes relating to America, valued 
at $5500, a bequest from C. H. Hackley. 
——Ojil painting, a bequest from C. H. 

Hackley. 
South Haven. Public Library. $12,500 for 
a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


MINNESOTA 


Fercus Fauts. Public Library. $2500 addi- 
tional for a building, from Andrew Car- 
negie, making a total gift of $15,500. 

Rusurorp. Stevens Library Association. 
$500, a bequest from G. G. Stevens, founder 
of the library and donor of the building. 
The income is to be used for keeping up 
the building. 

——$400 for the purchase of books, a be- 
quest from C. G. Halbert. 

Sr. Pavut. Minnesota Historical Society, 
$1000, the income to be used for the pur- 
chase of books, a bequest from Gov. Alex- 
ander Ramsey. 

— Public Library. $25,000, from Judge 
Greenleaf Clark. 


MISSOURI 


St. Louis. Public Library. 791 volumes, 
from Charles Scribner's Sons. These and 
the following gifts to the library formed 
_ of the Model Library at the Louisiana 

urchase Exposition. 

“=~ 742 volumes, from Houghton, Miffin & 

0. 

——571 volumes, from Macmillan Co. 

—— 259 volumes, from Harper & Brothers. 

—— 245 volumes, from D. Appleton & Co. 


NEBRASKA 


Omana. Public Library. $10,000, to be used 
at the discretion of the governing board, a 
bequest from Frank Murphy. 

—— $40,000 for two branch libraries, from 
Andrew Carnegie. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Craremont. Fiske Free Library. $15,000 
for a building, from Andrew Carnegie. 

Concorv. New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety. $5000 for the building fund, from 
the trustees of the John H. Pearson fund. 


NEW JERSEY 


Hackensack. Johnson Public Library. $772 
for books, from citizens, raised by popular 
subscription. 
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New Brunswick. Theological Seminary — 
Gardner A. Sage Library. $5200 not pr: 
viously reported, for the general end. 
ment fund. 

— Rutgers College Library. $1000 for ; 
nishing, from Robert F. Ballantine. 
Newark. 

Newark. Free Public Library. 500 volun 
from the Clark Thread Co. 

—-— Collection of minerals, from Dr. \W. S 
Disbrow. 

— New Jersey Historical Society. 630 
umes, from Henry Cougar. 

Union. Free Public Library. $25,000 for 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 
cepted. 

—-—g$s500 for an endowment fund, th 
come to be used for the purchase of |} 
from Dr. Albert W. Warden. 

Westrietp, Public Library. $10,000 for a 

building, from Andrew Carnegie. 


NEW YORK 


ALBANY. New York State Library. 300 
umes relating to medicine, from Dr. S 
Ward. 

Apion. Swan Library. $10,000, a bequest 
from Mrs. W. G. Swan. 

Batu. Davenport Library. $40,000, th: 
come to be used for general library pur 
poses, a bequest from Hon. Ira Davenpor 

——A tract of land, known as “Cameron 
park,” a bequest from Hon. Ira Daven; 
The gift is conditioned on the continued 
use of the present library for library pur 
poses and the park as a park. 

BincHAMTON. Public Library. $1000 for 
books, from individuals, labor unions a: 
a literary club. 

Brooxtyn. Pratt Institute Free Library. o 
volumes relating to the history of furnitur: 
from the trustees. The collection 
made by Alvan C. Nye, instructor in archi- 
tectural design in the institute from 1807 
1904, in preparation for a history of furni- 
ture. Many of the books are very rare and 
valuable. 

GravesenD. High School Library. $10,000 
for the establishment of a free library 
the school, a bequest from Cornelius S 
Stryker. 

Herkimer. Free Library. $so00 for an en 
dowment, the income to be used for the 
purchase of books, from Judge Robert Ear! 
The gift was conditioned upon the raising 
of an equal amount. 

——$s000, from various sources, to meet 
the condition imposed by Judge Ear] 

Cornell University Library, $500,- 
000, a bequest from Daniel Willard Fiske, 
formerly librarian of the university library 
and at the time of his death a resident of 

Florence, Italy. $500,000 is the estimated 


| 
® 
4. 


amount of Prof. Fiske’s estate, including 
his Petrarch and Icelandic libraries, the 
largest collections on these subjects in ex- 
istence. Provisions of the will] provide for 
an amanuensis for each collection as well 
as one for the Dante collection, given by 
Prof. Fiske to the library several years 
ago, for the publication of an annual vol- 
ume relating to Icelandic history and lit- 
erature and for funds to maintain and in- 
crease each collection. 

— Library Chi Chapter of Psi Upsilon. Be- 
quest from Daniel Willard Fiske providing 
a fund, the interest of which is to be used 
to supply the chapter library with 15 of the 
best American and European periodicals, 

New York. Hispanic Society of America. 
Archer M. Huntington has announced his 
intention (the deed of gift is said to have 
been executed) to give to the society his 
collection of Spanish books. manuscripts, 
coins, ete. The collection and endowment 
to be placed in the hands of trustees is es- 
timated at more than $1,000,000. (See 
Library Journal, Sept., 1904.) 

— Mercantile Library Association. $1000, a 
bequest from George G. Williams. 

—New York Historical Society. $150,000 
for a building, from Henry Dexter. 

—— Granite for the new building, valued at 
$50,000, from Henry Dexter. 

— 1075 volumes relating to the United 
States, from various members. 

— Public Library, 642 volumes and 1587 
pamphlets, from the Century Association. 
—— 2255 volumes and 1233 pamphlets, from 

the New York City Comptroller, 

—— 25 volumes and 14,830 pamphlets, 
from the Y. M. C. A. Library. 

Oyster Bay. Free Library. President 
Roosevelt has Presented the mahogany 
chair given him while governor of New 
York. It bears a silver plate inscribed. 
“State of New York. Theodore Roosevelt, 
Governor 1898-1900.” 

PoucHKEEPSIE, Vassar College Library, 
$500 for an endowment fund, the income to 
be used for the purchase of books relating 
to history, from Miss Mary A. Mivicah. 

—— 270 volumes, a bequest from Mrs. E. L. 
McMahon, 

ROcHESTER. University of Rochester Library, 
$5000 for an endowment fund, the income 
to be used for the purchase of books, from 
Edwin O. Sage. 

—-— $4500, from Hiram W. Sibley, for ex- 
tensive improvements in Sibley Hall, the 
library building. (This is in addition to the 
$10,500 reported last year. ) 

—-~—924 volumes, musical literature and 
scores, valued at $3000, from Hiram W. 

Sibley. 

Rouse’s Point. Public Library. $6000 for a 
building, a bequest from Dr. Lynn Dodge. 
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Rovse’s Pornt. Public Library. $4000 for 
books, a bequest from Dr. Lynn Dodge 
SCHENECTADY, Free Public Library. $1000, 
a bequest without conditions from Howland 

S. Barney, 

SENECA FALts, Library Association. A sub- 
stantial brick, roomy and centrally located 
building, locally known as the “Munroe 
residence,” from Wilhelmus Mynderse. 
The dwelling will be altered and adapted 
for use as a library, 

SYRACUSE, University of Syracuse Library. 
$150,000 for a building from Andrew Car- 
negie, On condition that an equal amount 
be raised for an endowment. The amount 
is now being raised. 

—— $100,000 for an endowment, a bequest 
from Mrs. Caroline S. Reid. 

Utica. Public Library. Collection of auto- 
graph letters of the Presidents from Wash- 
ington to Roosevelt: also engravings and 
sketches, mounted in winged case 

West Cuazy. Public Library. $3000 for 
a building, a bequest from Dr Lynn Dodge. 

—-—$2000 for books, a bequest from Dr, 
Lynn Dodge. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

University, Library of the State University 
of North Dakota. 15905 volumes, from Mrs. 
John M. Cochrane. 

— — 452 volumes, from Hon. M. N. Johnson, 
of Petersburg, N. D. 


OHIO 


CINCINNATI. Public Library. $20,000 for a 
building at Norwood, from Andrew Car- 
negie (Norwood is within Hamilton 
county, all of which is served by the Public 
Library of Cincinnati. ) 

— — Site at Norwood, valued at $5000, from 
Edward Mills, 

CLEVELAND, Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University — Library, $500 for 
books, from Hon. John Hay. 

—Pubhe Library, 638 volumes relating to 
folk-lore and oriental literature, from John 
G. White. 

— — 33! volumes relating to oriental litera- 
ture. 

DeLaware. Ohio Wesleyan Uniz ersity Li- 
brary. $600 for books relating to classical 
philology and literature. from Prof. John 
Williams White, of Harvard 

—— 800 volumes relating to philosophy, the- 
ology and political science, from ex Presi- 
dent J. W. Bashford 

— — 300 volumes relating to political science, 
from Charles B. Spahr, of New York. 


Fremont. Birchard Library. $2500, a be 
quest from Mrs, Elizabeth Green Kelly, of 
Chicago. 


LANCASTER. Public Library. $5000, a be- 
quest from W. W. Card, of Pittsburg. 
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Youncstown. Reuben McMillan Free Li- 
brary. Property adjacent to the library, 
valued at $10,000, from Mrs. Richard 
Brown 

ORI GON 

Porttanp, Library Association of Portland 
$500 for art books, from Miss Mary F 
Faili The gift is a memorial to her 
father, Henry Failing, late trustee and 
president of the association 

PENNSYLVANIA 

ALLEGHENY, Western Theological Seminary 
3000 volumes relating to theology, a bequest 
from the Rev. Dr. W. G. Taylor, of Beaver, 

Brappock. Carnegie Free Library. $35,000 
for improvements to the building, from An- 
drew Carnegie 

SAsTON. Public Library. $750 for the pur- 
chase of photographs of famous paintings, 
statues and buildings and case 

Homesteap, Carnegie Library. $35,000 for 
improvements to the building, from An- 
drew Carnegie 

Huntinepon. Juniata College Library. 750 
volumes relating to religion, from the heirs 
of James Quinter 

Drexel Institute Library 
330 volumes, an addition to a large collec- 
tion given in 1898, from George M. Stand- 
ish 

— Free Library. Lot, 190 by 180 feet, Tor- 
resdale avenue and Knarr street, from 
Messrs. Disston. 

——Lot, 150 by 66 feet, Frankford avenue 
and Overington street, from T. Comly 
Hunter 

— — Lot, 80 by 99 feet, 17th and Spring Gar- 
den streets, from Burnham, Williams & 
Co. (Baldwin Locomotive Works). 

—— Lot, too by 159 feet, Frankford avenue 
and Hartel street, from the trustees of 
Lower Dublin Academy. 

—— Lot, 100 by 100 feet, Manayunk avenue 
and Osborne street, from A. & P. Roberts 
Co. (Pencoyd Iron Works). 

— Mercantile Library. $1000, a bequest from 
Hiram Brook. 

Public Library. $300,000, a 
bequest from James V. Brown. This is ad- 
ditional to the $150,000 reported in 1903. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Provipence. Brown University Library. 
$1000, an additional donation to the general 
library fund from Henry D. Sharpe. 

—— The Hartshorn daguerreotype of Edgar 
Allan Poe, presented by him to Mrs. Sarah 
Helen Whitman, from Miss Hortense 
Webster. 

——John Carter Brown Library. 58 vol- 
umes, comprising prayer and service books, 
from Mrs. Harold Brown. The collection 
is valued at $27,825. 
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Provipence. Public Library. $1000, 
quest from Mrs. Philip Allen 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


Pierre. Carnegie Library. $12,500 { 
building, from Andrew Carnegie 
cept d. 

—— $10,000, from various citizens 

——$s000 for site, from Heughes ( 

YANKTON Yankton College Library 
ooo for a building, from Andrew ( 
Accepted and building now in pr 
erection 

TE) 


Jonnson City. Johnson City Lib 
for books, a bequest from Mrs. | 
KNoxvit_e, Lawson McGhee Library 
volumes, from Miss Humes 
TEXAS 
Austin, University of Texas Library 
volumes, from Hon. John H. Reagan 
——641 law books, from Judge Robert 
Gould 
—— Unbound volumes of engineering 
riodicals, valued at $600 


VIRGINIA 


CuHarwottresvitte. Library of the Univers 
of Virginia. 4000 volumes, constituting t! 
private library of the late Prof. Thom 
Price, of Columbia University, from M: 
Price 

—— 1200 law books, from Bradley S. J 
son 

—— 250 volumes relating to science, fr 
Rev. Haslett McKim 

Norrotk. Public Library. $1230 
equipment fund, from various person 


WASHINGTON 


SeattLe. Public Library. $20,000 addit 
for a building, from Andrew Carneg 
making a total gift of $220,000. 

Watta Watia. Free Public Library 
valued at $3000, from Mr. and Mrs. T 
Elliott. 

WISCONSIN 


Appteton. Lawrence University 
$1000, from a friend. 

Kaukauna. Free Public Library 
valued at $1000, from the Green Bay 
Mississippi Canal Co 

Maptson. State Historical Society. Oi! 
painting, “Landfall of Nicolet in Wiscon 
sin,” by Edwin Willard Deming, valued 
$1200, from Robert Laird McCormick, ex 
president of the society. 

——Collection of 50 etchings, earliest im 
pressions from the original plates, of ruins 
at Rome and Tivoli, by Giovanni Battista 
Piranesi, purchased with money raised by 
special subscription among the members of 
the society. The etchings cost $700. 
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| New Hampshire 
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Connecticut 
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North Atlantic 


SUMMARY BY 
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BEQUESTS 


Gifts in money for purposes yther than books 
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$176,515 
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8 4,00 
“4 1,14 ma 22,0" 


| Delaware levees 
Zac District of Columbia 5 
ASE Virginia..... 4 
& | Georgia ? 
22.2 Tennessee,...... 2 
a 
| Indiana @ levee 
Illinois 1s 20,000 
= . | Michigan 7 200,000 
; e§ Wisconsin 4 ee 
a) Minnesota...... 5 25,000 
ae 7 1 OOK 
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| North Dakota |. 
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Washington . ..... | ‘ 
North Atlantic Division...... 130 |$2,064,900| $1,015,265 
South Atlantic Division. | 10,500 
North Central Division 80 246,500 | 216,325 


Western Division 
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253 $1,242,090 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S GIFTS TO LIBRARIES, 1881-1904.* 


| 


| = be | eg 
| Aggregate |Amount Giv-| ac 
of P.pulationen or Prom-) “© 
Name of State or Country . Total | Served with ised for sof 32 c- 
Population. Carnegie Erection of | 
| Libraries Buildings Ewe 
| 7 6. 


Arizona.... 
Arkansas. 


54,000 


California.. | 584,451 1,317,500 30 
Colorado eee | 222,798 433.5% 1 32 
Connecticut. 6,125 20,000 1 


Delaware. 


Dist. of Col.. eee 218,196 700,000 1 
2,210,338 | 182,343 267,500 8 

Illinois...... 4,821,550 419,060 1,038,250 
oe 2,516,462 82,685 963,000 45 
Indian Territory. 392,060 | 8,800 25,000 2 
ee 2,231,853 | 350,340 938,500 51 
Kansas... . 1,479,495 | 141,412 265,000 12 
Kentucky... 2,147,374 | 354.747 | 533,500 10 
Louisiana..... 1,381,625 | 293,784 | 260,000 | 2 
Maine...... 694,466 77,965 176,000 a2 
1,188,044 | 32,798 55,000 | 3 
Massachusetts. 2,805,346 | 147,607 361,000 at 21 
2,420,982 | 522,781 1,301,200 | 29 34 
Minnesota........... aw whens — 1,751,304 | 170,614 409,000 | 28 28 
Mississippi.... 1,551,270 | 

Missouri. 3,106,665 | 695,863 1,327,500 | 15 2 
Momtama, 243,329 | 31,487 5,000 > 


New Hampshire..... 
New Jersey...... 1,883, 


New Mexico 
New York eres 
North Carolina...... 


North Dakota..... ese eee 310,146 73,72 
Ohio...... 4.157.545 1,256,98¢ 


Oklahoma 308,331 30,332 
Oregon.... eveccese 413,530 92,716 
Pennsylvania 6,302,115 2,103,931 | 


Rhode Island......... 
South Carolina. 
South Dakota.. 
Tennessee 
Weta. .ccccces 
Vermont... 

Virginia......... 
Washington..... 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin...... 
Wyoming..... 


UNITED STATES........- 29,094,080 | 619 779 
PORTO RICO.. 5.243 100,0« 
CANADA..... +579, 666 1,47 45 4 
SCOTLAND. 4,472,008 1,07 71 I 4 
ENGLAND..... 27,8 §.938,610 | 17 


AUSTRALIA 
TASMANIA 4 
WEST INDIES............ 350,00 500 eee | 


Total 


* This dates from the first offer, made 


62.¢ 
Alabama. 1,828,697 50,987 $ g0,000 | 5 
| 122,931 | 16,834 3 
nes es 1 64 
= 
5 | 4, 50x 15,000 1 
2 58,000 137,000 | 
669 | 266,731 512,000 | if 18 
sve 195,310 $,601 20,000 | 2 ? 
7,268,894 | 4,050,112 6,300,000 | 39 119 
1,8 59,110 100,000 | 4 4 
1,713,500 | 52 
88,500 
110,000 | 2 2 
6,612,930 14 70 
1,340,319 | 16,705 25,00 | 2 
401,570 34,887 126,500 | 
: 3,048,710 285,297 483,500 | 19 19 
2,020,616 135,440 195,000 < 
" | 270,749 16,313 | 25,000 1 1 
343,041 24,449 65,000 2 
; 1,554,154 135,123 180,000 
518,103 188,933 | 432,506 ) 
255,500 23.02¢ 60,00 2 
92,531 | 25,063 32,500 4 4 
i 
Pittsburgh Nov. 25, 1881. 


REPORT ON STANDARDS 


By A.L. A. COMMITTEE ON LiprARY [RAILNING: 


KATHARINE L. SHarp, ALICE B. 


‘THE committee, composed of six persons, 

has been obliged to do all its work by 
correspondence, with the disadvantages that 
that implies. The chairman, as a means of 
rting discussion, has assumed certain 
ndards to be desirable, and sent them out 
he debated in writing. Various differences 


t 
of opinion have come to light, and it is a ques- 
tion whether it can make unanimous recom- 


mendation on some points. 
ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS.— Che subject of 
entrance requirements for admission to the 
established winter schools was first discussed 
One member expressed no opinion, and the 
remainder of the committee were ready to 
cree on two or three years’ work beyond 
high school graduation, two members pre- 
ferring three years of college, and three pre; 
ferring to set the requirement at two years. 
Literature, history, and foreign languages 

re suggested as the predominant subjects 

-ollege-preparation for the work, while 
of the committee expressed a desire to 
clude economics and natural science, par- 
ticularly physics; and while no one of the 

nmittee objected to an examination for 

rance, in lieu of the college residence re- 

rement, one member desired questions in 


1omics and natural science to be included 


this examination. All five who discussed 


ness for library work, though one member 
thinks this can only be ascertained by trial. 


the requirements lay stress on personal fit- 


For summer library schools, the committee 


unanimously recommend as an entrance Te- 
quirement that the applicant hold a paid posi 
tion as librarian or library assistant, or a 


definite written appointment to a library post- 


tion. Two members favor an educat mal re- 
quirement in addition, such as the ¢ mpletion 
of a high school course or its equ! alent. 
For entrance to an apprentice-c:ass, when 
pprentices are trained with the probability 
and expectation of being employed by other 
libraries, four of the committee recommend 
two years of college work, including fifteen 
t t tw 


hours weekly of literature and history, two 


PLUMMER 


OF LIBRARY TRAINING 


Mary W. Pium™er, Satome C. itp 


Mary E. Ronspins, Epwin H. ANDERSON 


being willing to substitute a test by exammna- 
tion, and one of these suggesting the subjects 
] Tie 
as general literature, history, and curren 
events 
For france t correspondence Courses, 
four embers of the committee cons dered 


it absolutely necessary that the applicant 
position as hbrarian or 
library assistant. or a definite written ap- 
pointment to a hbrary position Phe remain- 
ing members disapprove altogether of cor- 


respondence courses 
INSTRUCTION 

Recommendations as to instruction for 
library schools 

1. That at least one-third of the school 
instructors shall have been trained in a 
recognized library school; one member sug- 
gests that the remaiming imstructors should 
have had practical experience in library work 
or wide academic training 

2 That at least one-third of the instructors 
shall have had experience in other libraries 
than that connected with the school. 

3. One member of the committee feels that 
one-half the instructors should give their en- 
tire time to the school, another suggests that 
one-third of the faculty should be the propor 
tion, while two think that the instructors 
should have regular library duties, in addi- 
tion to their work as teachers. A fifth mem 
ber believes that “instructors are better in- 
structors if they keep in close touch with 
practical library work.” This might be ac 
complished, it would seem, without being sub- 
ject to the embarrassing limitations of I 
brary hours and assigned duties, and the 
chairman does not know on which side to 
count this opin 

4. That for 


least one instructor to every ten students. 


aboratory work there be at 


Recommended by the only members who dis 
cussed the point 
¢ Three members recommend that at least 


sixth of the student’s time he given to 


ctual work in the library connected with 
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the school, or in some other where it can be 
supervised by the school 

For summer library schools: 

1. Recommended that at least one person in 
the corps of instructors shall have been 
trained in a library school. Not discussed at 
all by four members 

2. That at least two persons in the corps 
of instructors shall have had experience in 
other libraries than the one connected with 
the school. Not discussed by four members. 

3. That there be at least one instructor to 
every fifteen students. Not discussed by four. 

4. That at least one-fourth of the work for 
beginners, entering the school on appointment 
to a position, he practical library work. While 
this was thought desirable, two of the com- 
mittee doubted if it were practicable. 

For apprentice classes. 

1. Recommended that the apprentice shall 
receive instruction as well as be allowed to 
practice in the library offering the appren- 
ticeship. Three members did not discuss this. 

2. That this instruction be in all depart- 
ments of the library’s work, except the ad- 
ministrative. Not discussed by three 

3. That the course be not less than six 
months in length and the time spent in in- 
struction and practice not less than twenty- 
four hours weekly. Not discussed by three. 

4. That at least one-half hour each day be 
devoted to a course of required reading. Not 
discussed 

It should be said that one member thought 
the committee had no jurisdiction to fix 
standards for apprentice-classes, as being an 
affair of the individual library; and the chair- 
man would, therefore, call attention again to 
the fact that only such apprentice-classes are 
intended by this recommendation as are 
taught with a view to securing positions in 
other libraries 

In all schools or classes, one member of 
the committee recommended that each in- 
structor possess the knowledge, the natural 
fitness, training, and experience which shall 
make him or her fully competent to teach the 
subject undertaken. Not discussed by five. 


TESTS AND CREDENTIALS 


For library schools: 
Recommended that a certificate or diploma 
be given at the end of the course, which shall 


CONFERENCE 


certify only to the satisfactory completior 
the course and fulfillment of tests: 
fitness for library work, which should | 
question referred to the school in thy 
vidual case, for recommendation It w 
agreed that a graduate might be likely to s 
ceed in some lines and not in others. and 
very few can be guaranteed at the out 

Three members were convinced of th 
cessity of this caution, two thought th 
should be taken for granted 

It should be stated that the sixth men 
of the committee, Mr. Anderson, had 
drawn by the time this question and 1 
lowing were sent on their rounds. 

For summer schools: 

That a pass-card, rather than a certif 
be given to the librarian or assistant wh 
satisfactorily done the work of the cours: 
fulfilled tests. If different work is taken « 
summer, the pass-cards may come in Tim 
amount to a full-course certificate 

Two members preferred the pass-card 
had no objection to the certificate, whi! 
fifth member thought that whatever form 
used —that being sometimes decided | 
institution with which the summer 
was connected—this form should pl 
state that it was a summer school cours: 
this, the committee as a whole would 
scribe, I think 
For apprentice-classes 

No certificate or general letter. but 
cific letter when the applicant becomes 
didate for a given position 

Three members agreed on this, the 
two doubting in general if the committees 


any right to deal with the subject of appr. 


tice-classes 


MINIMUM NUMBER AND LIST OF SURBTECTS 
WHICH CERTIFICATE OR DIPLOMA SHOULD 
BE GIVEN 

It was the belief of three of the committee 
that some minimum should be agreed on, and 
of all that the committee’s present report w 
not the place. However, the list submitted : 
the committee for discussion was as follow: 

For library schools: 
Decimal 
Classification { 


Expansive, 


. Classed 
Cataloging Dictionary. 


Bi 
j 
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ccession work 
Shel f-listing ity on 


things: first, that the hbrary schools a 


almost nothing, which shows two 


Loan systems 

ibrary ec ymy < . 

Library economy 4 pinding and rebinding themselves somewhat uncertain as yet as to 


tictic +h, n 
talistics it ecessary 1 


Supplies and stat 


Order work and second, that it 15 time thought was 
Reference work - lectures and practical being given t subject The con 
problems mittee would be glad issist as ind 
( Bibliography, trade. viduals, as far as may be, in the we rk of 
Book selection. fixing standards; | imittee, beg ) 
For summer library schools: be discharged 
] 1 Ex- It would call attention to the recommet d 


Same, except classed cataloging ane 
pansive classification, with a pass ecard to tion made at Niagara Falls that a ding 
chow which subjects were completed in any committer be formed of eight pe rs, selected 
ne summer. from specified field f librarv work, to report 
For apprentice classes regularly each ye ’ | sources ot 
i Same as for summer schools, with the excep library training \s the number eight would 
tion of trade bibliography and book-selection. make this action unconstitut nal (only five 
These exceptions were made in the case being allowed by the by-laws), and as eight 
é of the summer schools and apprentice-classes, persons seem necessary to cove r the required 
not because the subjects were not considered library relationships, the committee suggests 
Jocirable, but because in so short a time it that section 6 of the by-laws be suspended, 
emed impossible to do justice to so many and authority granted to the executive com 
subiects, and these seemed to be the ones for mittee to appoint a committe of eight in ac 
hich the library assistant taking a short cordance with the r ommendation made by 
y irse would have least use the committee at Niagara Falls 
rHE PROCEEDINGS 
PorTLAND, Oxecon, Tuespay, JULY 4, TO FRIDAY 
FIRST SESSION year 1904 of 1225, showing, in common with 
each year of the Associations hist a slight 
Marx Aupience Room, Unitartan CHURCH, increase in membership, that the figures 
[UESDAY AFTERNOON, JULY 4) 1228 indicate the largest ment of pa'd 
' membership for any year of the 25 10 the A 
[ue first general session of the Portland  co¢jation’s history 
Conference was called to order by the prest- The work of the secretary’ fee may tb 
dent, Dr. E. C. RicHArpson, at 2.40 o'clock. jndicated by a brief the publication 
After local and general announcements the jccued. and it has always been found to b 
“ regular business was opened with the presen- 4 helpful statement to include those in the 
- tation by J. I. Wyer, Jr., of his secretary s report, tor the benefit of his suc 
cessor lhe preliminary announcement, 4500 
copies, mated in February; the final an- 


Mr. Wyer—The records of the Associa- nouncement, 3200, mailed in June; the pre 
tion show a paid membership for the calendar gram distributed at this meeting, 700, the 
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advance attendance register, 500, distributed 
at this meeting also; several minor circulars, 
a circular (200 copies) to delinquent mem- 
bers more than a year in arrears on their 
dues, and another circular (250 copies) to 
Pacific Coast library workers, especially de- 
signed to interest them in the Portland meet- 
ing, have been sent out during the year. 

You will notice the absence of the Hand- 
book title, which has been regularly printed 
every year for the last eight or ten, and it is 
not designed to omit it this year; but the 
custom of printing the Handbook immediately 
preceding the annual meeting has rendered its 
list of officers and committees obsolete within 
four or five” weeks, and the list of members 
also —a regular feature of each year’s Hand- 
book —1s defective or 1s not as inclusive as 
it might be if made to include those in at- 
tendance at the conference held immediately 
after its publication. For these reasons the 
annual Handbook for 1905 will be printed in 
including all names registered in 
attendance at this conference as members of 
the Association, and including, to make it 
an exact and complete record, the officers 


Sept ember 


and committees which are serving at this 
meeting and those which will be elected at 
this meeting to serve for the ensuing year. 

It is worth noting as a significant step for 
the future that discussion has turned upon 
the appointment, as soon as circumstances 
will permit, of a permanent secretary and this 
has found expression during the past year in 
the appointment of an assistant secretary 
who shall work into the duties of the office 
of secretary and shall be able to relieve the 
secretary's office of some of the routine and 
the detailed work. If that were all it would 
hardly be as significant as I have indicated, 
but there are larger aspects of the duties of 
the secretary's office, such as pertain espec- 
ially to the permanent headquarters, of which 
we have heard more or less in the last two 
or three years —the field work, the work of 
disseminating information in response to in- 


quiries, the work of securing an endowment 
for the working purposes of the Association, 
somewhat similar to that enjoyed by the Na- 


tional Educational Associatien All these 
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portant duties pertaining to the office 


duties, and they are of course the mos 


if 


secretary, have necessarily been imperi 


attempted, if attempted at all, so long 
new secretary has been appointed every 
or two, so long as every secretary has 


always a very busy man apart from the d 


pertaining to the Association. 


It is with the view of remedying this 


of providing for someone who may be 


I 


devote the greater portion of his tim 


these important features of the Associ 


work that steps have been taken, upon 
we all may congratulate ourselves, | 


toward more leisure in executive hands 


the prosecution of these features of the 


It is rather more difficult, in connection 
our association, to do this, than with 


National Educational Association 


number their members in the thousands, 
while there is no greater proportion, pr 


bly not so great a proportion, of active t 


ers in the country that are members of 
N. E. A. as there are of librarians wh 


members of our association, stil] they 


an enrollment, based upon reduced railr 


rates and pleasant excursions in conn 
with their meetings, of thousands and 
sands of names, and the conditions att 


to these rates bring $2 for every member 


the association treasury, so they hav 
able to accumulate an endowment of a 
dred or two hundred thousand dollars, t 
is added every year a substantial fund 
We have worked more slowly, added 1 


numbers perhaps more legitimately and 


membership has always represented the « 
working members of the body of librar 
the country, and on this account we have 
unable to employ a competent permanent 
retary on full time and to engage in 1 
ing and investigating along lines simil 
those which the N. E. A. has been abl 


by virtue of its large fund. It is earnest! 
to be hoped that the efforts inaugurated dur 


ing the past year looking toward this 


creased attention to the wider interests o 
Association may yield speedy and subst 
results. 

GARDNER M. Jones presented the 
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at 


FIRST SESSION 2: 


TREASURER’S REPORT 
Balance on hand, Jan. 1, 1904 (St. Louis conference, p. 196) 

Receipts, Jan.-Dec., 1904 
from annual members : 


Fees 
From 2 members for 1902 


“ “ 


“ “ 


$2490.00 


from library members: 
From 30 libraries tor 1904, @ 


) 

rees 

> 150.00 


2640.00 


Life memberships: 
J. 1. Wyer, Jr. Mary Francis, Katharine P 


Loring, Lodilla Ambrose, William Beer.......----+++++--0@ $25 150.00 
Inside Inn, repayment of deposit..... 100.00 
Interest on deposit in Merchants National Bank.....--------> ear 41.02 


Proceedings : 
Mar. II. 


H. R. Greene, 


copying. . 


18.62 


Stenographer : 

Dec. 14. C. H. Bailey, reporting St. Louis conference......---: 
Handbook : 

Oct. Jacob North & 129.50 
Secretary's salary: 

Feb. 25. J. I. Wyer, 
Dec. 14, 


150.00 


$25.00; May 24, $75.00; Oct. 22, $100.00; 
250.00 


and conference expenses: 


Aor. 20. E. R. Sizer, postage.-..------>----* 2 
Aug. 2. J. Wyer, Jr., stamped envelopes. 55.00 
Sept. 17. Woodruff-Collins Pr. Co., circulars. ......eseeeees 27.70 
17. J. I. Wyer, Jr., envelopes, clerical assistance, etc...- 48.59 
Oct. 22. J. I. Wyer, Jr., conference expenses...--- err 120.95 
Dec. 12. Library Bureau, Chicago, stationery....---- 7.20 
“12, Jacob North & Co., advance attendance register. ... 25.00 
“ 12 Woodruff-Collins Pr. Co., programs....--- 18.60 
« 4. G. E. Benz & Co., buttons. 10.00 
wm j. I. Wyer, Jr., postage, 5.25 


Treasurer's expenses: 
Dec. 12. Gardner M. Jones, travel expenses attending conference 73.20 
x 14. Library Jureau, Boston, catalog slips : : 1.00 
“ 5. Gardner M. Jones, stamped envelopes. .. 42.80 
“ 31, Newcomb & Gauss, 9.50 
Gardner M. Jones, clerical assistance, 36.04 


“ 31. 


j 
a 
ry year 
1155 Qos 
1905 
his a: — 
lk ng 
n 
th 1 
ds 
prol Payments, Jan.-Dec., 1904 a 
ty 
of the 
ne n 
| 
e been 
wl 
Secret 
- 
‘ 
nt 
d dur 
of 
e 
$162.54 
ick: 
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Committee 
Jan 


Mar 
Apr 
May 


June 


Aug 


Sept. 
Oct 
Dec. 


Aug 


Oct. 


Trustees of 
Li fe 
Inn, 


Inside 


Committees, 


19. 
19 
19 
II 
& 
II. 
II. 
18 
18. 
2 
2 
24 
24 
17. 
17 
8 
12. 
14. 
31 


Sections, 


> 


> 
> 


> 


the 


St. 


Balance on hand, 
Deposi 
Deposit 
Deposit in Merchants 


The number of members in good standing on 


on relations with the booktrade: 


endowment fund: 
memberships for investment. 
Louis, 


t mn 
in 


PORTLAND CONFERENCE 


bid 


Baker Printing Co., 
J. Laurier, stationery 
M. G. Ejichenauer, 
Baker Printing Co., 
J. Laurier, stationery. 
Baker Printing Co., 
Library Bureau, 
Baker Printing Co., 
J. C. Dana, postage 
J. C. Dana, postage 
New York Public Library, postage................ 
Baker Printing Co., bulletins........ 
Library Bureau, Chicago, postage and 1 mailing. 
B. C. Steiner, travel expenses. 

J. C. Dana, postage, etc... 
Baker Printing Co., bulletins. 
Library Bureau, Chicago, postage and “mailing. ee 

3aker Printing Co., bulletins... 
J. Laurier, 


bulletins. 


etc. : 
Snow & 
Herbert P utnam, postage “and ‘telegrams. 
World’s Fair Program Co., report of committee on per- 
F. W. Faxon, expenses of travel committee.............. 
Library Bureau, Boston, cards for registration..... 
Woodruff-Collins Pr. Co ; Teport committee on 
administration 


F. W. Faxon, 


Farnham, circulars for reporter on gifts and 


library 


expenses travel committee..... 


rooms for ‘foreign delegates 


deposit to secure 


Dec. 31, 1904: 
New England Trust Co., Boston.............. 
Merchants National Bank, Salem 


National Bank, Salem, Savings Dept 


During the year 


1904, 2¢ 


bulletins. 
poste age and 1 mailing. 


4 


14.02 


11.00 
27.00 
8.50 


24.00 
14.00 


new men 


Dec, 31, 1904, is as follows: joined the Association, and 5 members d 
GARDNER M. Jones, Treasurer 
Perpetual The, following report of audit was 
Life fellows. . g snare: 
Life members 44 These accounts have been duly audited 
Annual members (paid for 1904) . 1142 the finance committee and are found t 
Library members (paid for 1904) . 30 «correct, the proper vouchers being shown 
S. W. Foss 
T. E. Macurpy 
Drew B. Haut 


$13.50 
2.50 
“ 1.00 
30.00 
1.50 
15.00 
12.00 
15.00 
5.10 
2.70 
“ 2.80 
“5 10.00 
16.76 
“ 8.00 
4 2.10 
d 6.00 
25.08 
5.75 
= 1.00 
“ 8.50 
5.00 
$189.29 
23.12 
¥ 22. 
: Dec. 12. 
|| 
: ‘ 
1400 7 
i wien 185.05 
1628 17 
$3250.9 
j 


Necr 
Minnie L. Benham | \ 
died on March 4, 1005, 


04) 
r an illness of two week 
iuate of Ingham University, Le Roy, N 
nd of the Pratt Institute Library School 
u 1 she was 


f 1904. On gradu 


1 secret: 


2. John Elmendorf Brandegee ( \ 

1228, 1893) died at his residence tica, 
¢ Y¥. on Monday, May 1, 1905 He was 
rn in Litchfield, Conn., in 1853, and was 
ldest son of Rev John J Brandegee, 
vho went to Utica in 1854 and was for many 
irs rector of Grace Church. Mr. Bran- 
was educated in the Utica Pp ib 
schools and at Trinity College, graduating in 
i874. Later he entered Columbia College 
Law School and aiter graduation practiced 
law in Utica. He was a lawyer of remark- 
able ability and was in earlier years promin- 
ent in politics, but his strongest interest was 
‘» educational affairs. He was a member of 
the Utica board of school commissioners for 
g years and trustee of the public hibrary 
12 years. In both positions he gave freely of 
hic time, his advice and his best effort. He 


for 


had been a member of the A. L. A. since 1893 
and had attended the Clev eland and Chautau- 
qua conferences He was also a member of 
the New York State Library Association of 
which he had been vice-president Mr. Bran- 


1 was a man of most modest and retiring 


degee 


REPORT OF THE TRUSTEES 


joined in 1595 and which 


i the Massachusetts 


ptance of this re 


in order to move the ; 


port, but im behalf ot 


I didn't notice any statement of a payment for 


advertising that 
qualm I move Its act 


secretary's and trea 


accepted, and 1 


OF THE ENDOW MENT FUND, FROM 


Sept. 1, 1904, to May 31, 1905 


CASH 


1904, Sept. 1. Balance brought over.. 
“ 19. Two life memberships - 

P. Loring......- 

Nov. 3. Life membership, Lodilla Ambrose.....--- 


Dec. 3. Interest, International Trust 
1905, Jan. 5. Life membership, Wilham 
es g. Interest, Brookline Savings 
Mar. 31. Interest, Union Trust Co 
Apr. 3 Principal acct., Union Trust 
2 Dividend, Chelsea Savings 
Interest, Union Trust Co 


May 3 


Receipts 


Mary Francis and Katherine 


29. Interest on Watson mortgage. ---- 
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nature and his circle of library acquaimtat - 
was not an extended one but those who kn¢ ia 
L. A. no, 3012 
ire, 
ralities of mind and heart 
George W. Williams | L. A. no, 1309 
died at his home in Salem, Mass. on 
inte and reviset of the school, May 31, 1995 He was born in Salem, Oct. 2, 
n which position she gave entire satisfactio1 1838. and was the son of ‘ harl \W LIns, an 7 
She joined the A. L. A. in 1904, but had at . former Salem = shipmastet He was edu = ae! 
} 7 7 } ’ + 
tended none of the conferences cated the Salem itterwa d 
engaged in mercantile pursuit In early 
rerwards held a responsible finan position 
ncerns in New Engl nd. Of late years he Ss 
had been treasurer the Security Safe De 
T 
posit and Trust Co., of Lym He wa ne 
. of the original board of trustees of ths Salem ie ail 
Public Library elected in T888, and sefvee 
ear af the board until his deat! 
as treasurer! the board Ul ica H 
was a life member the A. L. A., which he 
1897 as trustee oO! the endowment fund a 
He was also a member 
Library Club a 
Dre. Putsam.—Mr President, I suppose 
7 
14007 
I 
eptance. (Laughter ) 
Soule, the secretary, Mr. Wvyer read the 
1028.17 
ACCOUN 
$6308.47 
ure? 
25.00 
ted by Bank. .... 24.12 
$13,632.45 
> 
A: 
bed 
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Payments 


1904, Sept. 21. Deposit in Chelsea Savings Bank 
1905. Mar. 20. To A. L. A. Publishing Board 
Apr. 6. Kidder, Peabody & Co., for five Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
For accrued interest on 
May 24. To J. I. Wyer, Jr., sec 
bookbinding. . 
- . TOoOEC Hovey, two- thirds of salary as asst. sec., from 
Apr. 24 to May 24 (remaining one-third paid by 
Publishing Board 


, Redeposited: 
Chelsea Savings Bank, dividend........ 
Brookline Savings Bank: 
Interest, Jan. 12, 
Interest, July 11, 
Interest, Jan. 9, 


Union Trust Co., interest, 


May 31. Balance on deposit with International 
Trust Co., Boston 


CONDITION OF PERMANENT FUNDS 
Carnegie Fund (same as last report).........cceccccccccccececececes 


A. L. A. Endowment Fund: 
Amount at last report 
Four life memberships (see cash account above) 


ASSETS, MAY 31, 1905 

Carnegie Fund (principal) : 

On deposit Union Trust Co., ie 

Five ($1000) Amer. Tel. & Tel. 
quotation 997%). 


100,000.00 
A. L. A. Endowment Fund (principal) : 


Principal— On deposit Brookline Savings Bank 1231.10 
On deposit Chelsea Savings Bank 1020.00 
Watson mortgage (South Boston) Serene eee 2500.00 
On deposit International Trust Co 1686.84 


Carnegie Fund (unexpended interest, available for use of Publishing 
Board only): 
Union Trust Co., N. 
International Trust Co., 


Accrued interest included in purchase of Amer. Tel. & Tel. bonds. 


3902 07 
A. L, A, Endowment Fund (unexpended interest, available at discretion 
of Council) : 
go0.72 


$111,267 


$1000.00 
1000.00 
4825.00 
52.78 
50.00 
83.34 
1905 
20.00 
eves 
137.88 
478.38 
636.26 
$13,632 15 
= 
6437.94 
st, 96% (present 
6437.94 
3397-51 
52.78 
ty 


9,000.00 


0437.94 


),000 


1928.67 


Qoo0.72 


207.33 


In addition to the 


year may be estimated thus: 
From Carnegie Fund, available 


any 


International Trust Co.: 
Principal account....- 


Carnegie Fund interest.. a 
A. L. A. Endowment Fund interest...... 


following account of audit was ap- 


At the request of Charles C. 
rer of the Endowment Fund of 
-an Library Association, we have examined 
his accounts and securities 
We find evidence of assets amounting 
$111,267.33, as stated in his report of May 31, 
190%, and also find his accounts correctly cast, 
with vouchers for all expenditures 
Tueoposta E, MAcurpy For Finance 
S. W. Foss { Committee. 


Boston, Mass., June 14, 1905. 

Mr. Hovey: Mr. President, in moving the 
acceptance of this report I suggest that in 
future all financial statements from our differ- 
ent boards be made to cover the same fiscal 


to 


year. 
S. S. Green: Is there some movement on 


foot to make a permanent investment of the 
funds of the Association ? 

The Present: I will answer that. After 
our great loss in the death of Mr. Williams 
we have been fortunate in being able to per- 
suade Mr, Corey to take a hand in the work 
of the Endowment Fund trustees, and in con- 
versation with Mr, Corey I have heard that 
there is serious consideration of the 1mme- 
diate placing of the Carnegie fund of 
$95,000, now in the trust company at 3 per 
cent., in such a way as to have a 4 per cent. 
income from the bonds. The matter has not 
gone far enough for me to be able to say 
just how or when it will be invested, but 
immediate steps will be taken to mvest it 1m 
some such way. 

Mr. Grern: From my knowledge of Mr. 
Corey I do not think there could be a better 
person selected for this work and I have per- 
fect confidence that it will be carried on en- 
ergetically and with great vigor. 

Mr. Hovey’s motion was carried 
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above unexpended balance, income 


for the Publishing Board only 
From A. L. A. Endowment Fund and unused interest, available for 


for the com 


-about $3050.00 


about 300.00 


$1686.84 


3397-51 


00.72 


nounceme! t n res 
ppointed | 

Mr. Crunden, chairman, Mr. Rowell, and 
Miss Plummer 

I suppose t t il be our priv 

lege t press I re in being here, 
in a public way t I think may not be ou 
ot pl ce the privacy « if our own priv ite 
business meeting this afternoon, to express 
to one another our appreciation of the cordial 


greeting we have h id and the pleasantne ss ot 
r in this agreeable 
is delightful town 


ould have been glad 


finding ourselves t gethe 


place of meeting 

There are many who 

to be with us, but have not been able to do 
letters, a telegram of 


so. I have had various 


Bowker, and a corf- 


sincere regrets from Mr 
1 friends 


dial short note from one of our goo 
of last year, Dr. Andersson 
Taking up the routine again, let me call 


for the report of the Council, saying, first, that 


this report relates only to the Council meeting 


at Atlantic City, held in the middle of the 
year, save for the matter of the nominations 


which in the course of business must be made 


at this time. In connection with this, let me 
remind you that these nomun itions are subject 


to any supplement that you may choose to 


make. Any group o! five persons may make 


cuch nomination by handing it to the secre- 
tary, up to the tim f the opening of the 
meeting on Thursday Nominations sent In 

to the meeting on Thurs 


by five persons, up 
day, will have the v ue of official nomina 
tions 

IONS FOR OFFICERS 
minations of offi 


e ensuing vear as made 
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Council at its meeting this morning are as 


President, Frank P. Hill, Brooklyn 
\ndrews, Chi- 


Second vice-president, Caroline H_ Garland, 


efary yer, Lincoln, Neb 

lreasurer, Gardner M. Jones, Salem, Mass 

Haines, New York City. 
Fund, 


Recorder, Helen | 

Trustee kndowm 
Maitland, New York City 

Councillors, for the term of five years: 
Clark, San Francisco; Linda East- 
man, Cleveland: Alice B. Kroeger, Philadel- 
phia; Mary F. Isom, Portland, and Bernard 
C. Steiner,” Baltimore. 


Alexander 


George T. 


Phe proceedings of the Council at its meet- 


ing at Atlantic City, while somewhat lengthy, 
will be read in full for the reason that much 
of the matter will bear upon business com- 


ing up for future consideration at this meet- 
ing and for the further reason that it is felt 
by the Council that the Association should be 
informed in detail of all the business there 
transacted 


TRANSACTIONS OF COU NCIL, 
MEETING 


ATLANTIC CITY 


An interim meeting of the Council of the 
American Library Association, as authorized 
by the St. Louis Conference, was held at the 
Hotel Chelsea, Atlantic City, N. J., at 3 p.m., 
on Saturday, April 1, 1905, in connection with 
the Bi-State Library Meeting. There were 
12 members of Council present, as follows: 
Arthur E, Bostwick, James H. Canfield, Mel- 
vil Dewey, Helen E, Haines, W. E. Henry, 
Frank P. Hill, Anderson H. Hopkins, W. T. 
Peoples, E. C. Richardson, C. C. Soule, John 
Thomson, Anne Wallace. Dr. Richardson 
and Miss Haines, as members of the Execu- 
tive Board, acted as ex officio officers of 
Council 

Committee on A. L. A. Academy. Melvil 
Dewey reported as chairman of the Commit- 
tee on A. L. A. Academy, composed as fol- 
lows: Melvil Dewey, R. G. Thwaites, Herbert 
Putnam, W. T. Peoples, Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman. Mr. Dewey and Mr. Peoples were 
the only members of the committee present, 
but the other members had been communi- 
cated with and had transmitted their views 
in letters, which were read. Mr. Dewey 
spoke of the importance of having the gen- 
eral association as large as possible, and the 
equal necessity of having a manageable body 


CONFERENCE 


to discuss the large and important pro! 


of librarianship. The 
received, Mr. Dewey 


onl 


c 


riticisms 


5 
said, seemed 


upon the use of the word “academy,’ 
he considered might be readily disper 


He felt that ofter 30 
brary activity 1! 
pl in by which the best 


in a number to get the 


years 


people 


orgat 


the A. L. A. was re 


right resu 


come together once a year to discus 

questions of the profession 
Mr. Dewey's remarks were 

report of progress for the committe: 


subject was left open 
Peoples said that there 
to the word “academy 

name “A. L 
Soule thought that onl 


\. Senate” 


tor ad 


Was 2 


and su 


wor 


y one 


viz., that the Council as at pre 


cannot include all the 
Association 
might be altered so tha 
ex-secretaries might be 


leadin 


t all ex-presid 


made 


nr 


sen 


minds 


He thought that the c 


bers of Council; they should not go 
fice, but should represent those whon 


sociation has chosen as 
permanent body. Mr 


its leaders 


Bostwi 


ck said 


same result could be achieved by a 
the present Council a number of 


non-voting members, 


discussion, but not for business meetit 


ailable 


tor pury 


Hill asked what object would be obtai: 
election of non-voting members, and said t! 


he had noticed in other 


organizati 


there is objection to such an element 
voting members do not take the sam 
in the work of the organization. Dr. C 
on request, described the handling ot 
ilar situation in the National Education 


sociation 


To give opportunity for discu 


which could not be provided in the larg: 
eral sessions a National Council of FE 


tion, of 60 members, 


though useful in some ways, did not meet 
anticipations that had been formed regat 


was 


formed 


it, and its failure has been more marked 
the Department of Superintendence bega 
hold midwinter meetings separate and 
from the general convention 
that possibly the A. L. A. needed a d 


ment like this Department of Superintender 
for those whose specific work is work of « 
Mr. Thomson said that a n 
detailed and careful report on the subject 
needed before any decision could be m 
Expressions of opinion were taken on 
Is it desirable to limit 
Is it desir 


mon interest. 


following points: 
size of the Association? 


No. 


He th 


that business should be transacted by a smal 
body than the present Council? Yes 


nite answer, though it evoked some disc 


r! 

question, Is a body needed for the discussion 
of large library questions that cannot be fu 
considered at a general meeting? had no « 


cag uly f 
D 
crested 
eweeld be bet 
thing \ 
t 


be fu 


no d 


al 


5 
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in the course of which it was suggested 
the present Council might be enlarged and 


transformed into a debating body, and the 


» business be put in the hands of a 
§ directors. On motion of Dr. Can- 
was loted, that the report of the com- 
tee be accepted, and the committee be 


tine 


nued, 
iifornia Library Association. Announce- 
nt was made that a ¢ smmunication had 
» received from the Library Association of 
ifornia, inviting the Council to ittend a 
in San Francisco, in connection with 


Portland Conferene. It was V oted, that 
+l, } 


‘nvitation be accepted wi thanks on be- 

f of those who may be able to attend, and 

+ the California Association be later ad- 
1 as to the most desirable date 

nding The matter of the appoint- 

+ +h 


nt of a committee of five, to investigate th 
t of publishers’ bindings, book papers, 
rs. and binding methods and processes, 
-ecented on behalf of Mr. J. C Dana at 
St. Louis meeting of the Council (see A 
\ Proc., 1904, p. 251) Was con 
motion of Mr. Dewey it was ted, that 
mmittee of three on bo ykbind1 
ed by the chair, and on motion of Mr. 
Peoples it was Voted. that the Council re- 
est the trustees of the endowment fund to 
jate $50 for the expenses of said com- 


ce 
Place of next meeting. The question of place 
i the 1906 meeting was considered, with the 


nnouncement that no definite action could be 


taken and that only an expression of opinion 


uld be had. The invitation to meet in 
Asheville, N. C.. presented for two years pre- 
viously, was renewed by Miss Wallace, who 
said that as she would be unable to attend the 
Portland Conference she desired this oppor- 
tunity of again presenting the invitation from 
North Carolina. The invitation was extended 
in the name of the Governor of the state, the 
state library association, and the Asheville 
board of trade. A meeting in Asheville in the 
first week in June would, she thought, be de- 
lightful in itself, and most helpful to the li- 
brary development now just beginning in the 
Southern states. An invitation to the A. L. 
\ to hold its annual meeting for 1906 in At- 
lantic City, in May, June, September, or Octo- 
ber. was presented by Mr. A. M. Heston, of 
the board of trustees of the Atlantic City 
Public Library. Dr. Canfield spoke of the fact 
that the library movement 1s following the de- 
velopment of the public schools, and sug- 
gested that in planning time and place of its 
annual meetings regard should be had to the 
time and place of the annual meeting of the 
National Educational Association. He thought 
it would be a great stimulus if the two meet- 
ines could be held, if not at the same time, in 
the same place or in the same section of the 
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within a very close period of time, 


either immediately betore or immediately 
aiter. On motion of Mr, Dewey, it was 
l’oted, that the Counc recommends to the 
Portland meeting of Council that Asheville 
be chosen as place of next meeting, if satis | 


factory railroad and other arrangements can 
be made 

Yearbook of Library Literature The prop- 
osition for a yearbook of library literature, 
presented by Mr. W. D Johnston in his paper 
at the St. Louis Conference, was referred to 


the next meeting of Council 


New England Educational League A com- 
munication was presented from tl : 
land Educational Leagu 


n library administrat 


National Assoctation 


iation of 
St. Louis meeting, was 
“IWVhereas, There app 
ithe A, L. A. mention 
Section, noted as dormant; and whereas the 
work of said section is being done by the Na 
Association of State Libraries, which 


has been holding its meeting at the same time 
and place as the A. L. A. meetings are held: 

“Resolved, That we, the members of the 
National Association of State Libraries, re- 
quest the Council f the A. L. A. to substitute 
in its several publications the name of ‘Na 
tional Association of States Libraries’ for said 
‘State Librarians’ Section.’ ” 

It was not thought that this resolution made 
it clear whether or not the Association of 
State Libraries desired affiliation as a section 
with the A. L. A., and it was Voted, that the 
matter be referred back to the Association of 
State Libraries, with the request that the as- 
sociation define more clearly the affiliation 


proposed 

AL. A. headquarters in relation to Pub- 
lishing Board. Mr. Soule made a statement 
in regard to establishing an A. L. A. head- 
quarters with a paid assistant secretary In 
connection with the Publishing Board facili- 
ties. He said that while the Association 
needed and should continue its present offi- 
cers, the need was constantly growing for a 
man whose time should be given to the work 
of correspondence, awakening library interest, 
management of business details, etc He 
asked the Council to authorize making the 
Publishing Board office the headquarters of 
the Association, with a paid assistant secre- 
tary, whose duties should be defined by the 
Executive Board, to be employed and paid 
partly by the Publishing Board and partly by 
the Association. Such an officer would give 
nart of his time to the work of the Publishing 


ity 
4 
x 
pr 
s 
to hing 
( 
| 
tion of the A. L. A. | 
“universal library.” It was Oted, that this 
tion be referred to the committee 
4 
ent | ed by the Na- 
‘th 
ng \! 
ii? 
Can 
rge ¢ 
i 
rat 
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lesiral 
smaller a 
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Board and part to A. L. A. business, accord- 
ing to the proportion of salary paid by each. 
Mr. Soule presented the following resolu- 
tions, which were adopted: 
“Resolved, That headquarters of the Asso- 
ciation be established at the office of the 
Publishing Board; 
“Resolved, That the Executive Board be 
authorized to appoint an assistant secretary 
to take charge of the headquarters, and to 
perform such duties as they may prescribe; 
“Resolved, That the accumulated interest of 
the Endowment Fund (other than the Car- 
negie Fund), not otherwise appropriated, be 
appropriated toward the expense of such 
headquarters and the salary of the assistant 
secretary ; 
“Resolved, That this opening of headquar- 
ters and employment of a paid assistant sec- 
retary shall be understood to be tentative and 
subject to revision or termination at the next 
meeting of the Council. 
“These resolutions to take effect on ap- 
proval of the two committees on this sub- 
ject.” 
Advisory Committee on Cataloging Rules. 
On request of the president, Mr. Hopkins 
gave a short informal report for the Advisory 
Committee on Cataloging Rules. The com- 
mittee met at the Mercantile Library, New 
York City, on March 23, and held meetings 
for a week thereafter. At the end of its ses- 
sion the committee was convinced that an 
amount of clerical work has to be done that 
it was unfair to require of the secretary, and 
voted to pay clerical expenses for the prep- 
aration of a condensed code. It also decided 
to ask that expenses be authorized for the 
preparation of a much larger code on cards. 
The committee recommends that it be con- 
tinued and its powers enlarged, or that an- 
other committee be appointed to work on 
these lines. Mr, Hopkins’ remarks were ac- 
cepted as an informal statement 
Adjourned 5.50 p.m 
The report of nominations and the report 
of the Council were duly accepted 
The report of the FINANCE COMMITTEE, be- 
ing incorporated in the reports of the treas- 
urer and trustees of the Endowment Fund, 
was passed over 
The report of the PUBLIC DOCUMENTS COM- 
MITTEE could not be presented, as it was con- 
tained in the recorder’s trunk, which went 
astray and was not recovered until after the 
conference.* 

No report was received from the com- 
MITTEE ON FOREIGN DOCUMENTS 


® This report was received in time for inclusion in 


the Pr edings. See p. 92 


In the absence of Dr. Canfield, ch 
Miss M. E. Ane 


COMMITTEE ON 


RN read the report of 


COOPERATION WITH 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL EDUCATI 


ASSOCIATION 


As it was determined early in the 


hold the next m 


eeting of this Assoc 


Portland, Oregon, and the next meeti 


the National Ed 
bury Park, N 


ucational Association 
J., practical and dire 


operation for the Asbury Park meeting 


greatly limited. 


the Library Dep: 


Fortunately the secret 
irtment, N. E. A., 1s 


ber of this committee, and her service 


preparing the department program an 


influence in securing the attendance of s; 


ers and others, may fairly be counted 


of the activities 


of this committee. B 


unfortunate geographic separation be 


the two organiz 
desirability and 


ations emphasizes ane 


necessity of closer all 


The committee brings this thought for 


again, because tt 


is daily more apparent 


public libraries and public schools must 


together if either 


success. Each is 


is to meet with the h 


now recognized as on) 


part of the system of public and fre 
cation. The public schools naturally 


take the initiative, and the public libr 


must do the we 


rk which will comple: 


and supplement that of the schools. T+ 


must be brought 
sympathetic relat 


into closer contact and 1 


ions with librarians, 


this the librarians may well take the 


tive The comm 
tory has given 


ittee each in his own 


special thought during 


year to promoting these most helpful 1 


tions. Much has been done by corres] 


ence also, and sé 
outside their imn 
man has visited 
of New York, spe 


mmething by personal 
1ediate locality. ‘the 
seven of the leading 
aking at least once in 


and making the relations of the public |! 


ies and the public 


On his suggestion of some years ago, t 


schools his constant t 


now in each public school of Greater 


York a library | 


1 


wulletin. giving the 


of the nearest public library, name of libt 


and carrving from time to time special 


notices of interest 


Chere has also been 


By 
ae 
oN 
‘ 


t 


lance 


s will not be passe 
eafter it 


is year to bring ab: 
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ns which are really 


it 


mportance of 


the 


nt effort in this direction, in the use 
~a 


ni 


+} 


and that perfect harmony 


FIRST SI 


of 


| press, which librarians are coming 


sore and more intelligently each year 


re long there may be 


closest relauions between tne WOTK 


1ese two parts of our educational sys- 


in general 


and special methods may prevat 


th children that librarians are now 


secesstul and find their largest oppor- 


lay to day, 3 


bility and feasibility ot 


} 
Educational 


n of the latter organization. 


yught to create the read 


satistaction 


1 find its 


ht constantly in m 


these relauions 


committee suggests th 
holding the 
American Library Association 
as that in which the Na- 
Association either 
before or immediately after the 
Chis would 


same piace 


meets, 


mean yielding any independence or indi- 


lity while it would give the A. L. A. 


ally, 


-} 


dvantage 
ned by the N. E. A., 


eT 


yf special railroad rates ob- 


and abov« ull — that 


is most important—the opportunity 


arge interchange of members in at- 


at various sessions of each organiza- 


lnere seems to be no strong reason 


h a policy on the part of the A. L 
1 such affiliation, we believe. would 
th of each organization 

yurse, no proposition of this kind has 
your committee to the officers 
N. E. A., our first duty being to sub- 
Association. But we hope 
1 over lightly, and that 


to our own 


may be far more possible than 


ut practical and efficient 
wo great organiza- 


ation between these t 


along similar 


moving 


tce has engaged in much cor 


Your committce 


respondence 


with normal school people and 
- concerning the proposed small man- 
n library administration, for use in not 


under way, and 


ssibly im some secondary 


s We are glad to report thot this lit- 
10 ch ipters — one for each of 10 
or lecture periods is already weil 


is promised for January next 


SSIO 


t 


as it does a little internation ] pposit 
which has paved the way for the modern 
ernational cooperation. but we are 

vay to cooperation, and yi 


pointed 


cinc task, ¢ 


ter | zs and the sylia 
} b } ed nder the 
‘ 
INCS t y subn 
}. Fit 
LVI 


f which Dr, Putnam is cha 


I call for the report of the 
( MIT ON ATION COOPEF 
Dr. Putnam: The origin of this c 
tee, as you will recall, was in certain res hu 


tions passed by the Association at 


Louis Conference of last yeat 
tions are embodied in a circular 
I shall quote hereatter 

pointed by the executive 
Dr, Cyrus Adler, of Washington, 
Billings, of New York; Dr. Mort 
Jr., of Philadelphia; Mr. W. ¢ Lat 


Cambridge, with 


Dr 


myself as chairman 


committee held no meeting, but by « 


pondence agreed upon the plan of prov 


the first step in which was t mpuile 
of the associations, mstitution nd 


which should 


bodies 


committee with reference to a 


Lhese re 


| | e committee 


board consisted ot 


mimit 


ot 


ich 


ap 


second, the issue ett 
quiry. It was agr that this letter 
not name specific projects ind request 
ion upon them, but should consist simp]; 
general invitation to the idressees 
press their vie to the te ibilit 
federation proposed, and to the p 
with which it might usetul cern 


se 
at \With this thoug pnd, and tt 
vice the easing not 
tu 
4%, 
gains 
nd it 1 Ss 
Or « trow. 
it the mt 
abi 
TAG 
- nd the 
in 1: 
t 
il ts 
enc recit \ st was a 
of (marked “B”) to be printed with 


\ 


the proceedings. Checked upon tt are the ad- 


dressees from whom a response of some na- 
ture has been received. The circular issued 


was as tollows: 


‘At the International Library Conference, 
held at St. Louis in connection with the St. 
Louis Exposition, Oct, 17-22, 1904, upon the 
suggestion of the librarian of the Laurentian 
Library at Florence, and consideration and 
report by a special committee, the following 
resolutions were adopted: 

“*The American Library Association, at its 
26th annual meeting, held in St. Louis, on the 
oceasion of the Louisiana Purchase Exposi- 
tion, has been honored by the presence of dis- 
tinguished delegates representing the library 
and bibliographical interests of many of our 
sister nations, and the Association has heard 
from them with pleasure the suggestion of a 
federation of the various library associations 
and bibliographical societies of the world. 

“ ‘Believing that international co5peration, 
which has already done so much to promote 
interests common to all nations may be ex- 
pected to be effective in the field with which 
we are concerned, 

“*Be it resolved, That the incoming Execu- 
tive Board be requested to appoint a special 
committee of five to consider plans for the 
promotion of international cooperation among 
libraries: that the committee be directed to 
ascertain whether the library associations and 
bibliographical societies of other countries are 
disposed to entertain favorably such a pro- 
posal; that the committee be instructed to re- 
port to the next annual meeting of the Asso- 
ciation with such recommendations as it may 
deem fit.’ 

“The undersigned (Putnam, Adler, Billings, 
Jastrow and Lane) have been appointed the 
committee of the American Library Associa- 
tion above referred to. They have decided 
that their first duty is to lay the above reso- 
lutions before the various associations and 
societies, and request from them an _expres- 
sion of opinion as to the feasibility of such a 
federation as is proposed, with what matters 
it should be concerned, and if with coopera- 
tive undertakings, to what such undertakings 
it might advantageously be applied. 

“We beg to submit the inquiry to your so- 
ciety, with the hope that you will be interested 
to give it attention, and to reply with such 
suggestions as may seem to you pertinent. As 
some report will be expected from this com- 
mittee at the coming meeting of the Associa- 
tion in July, it is hoped that your reply will 
be a prompt one.” 

I have here the various responses With 
your permission I will read from them a few 


characteristic extracts. [Does so.] 
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In general the responses indicate 
proval of the proposal, but in most cas 
does not go beyond an amiable acquies« 
Few specific projects are suggested — th 


ones in fact being “Cocperative 


of literature and periodicals”; uniformity 
treatment with regard to cataloging 
subject indexing, particularly _ lists 
subject headings; the indexing ot 
branches of current scientific literatur 
included in the International Catalogue 
sibliographical Society of Great Britain 
gests that “If it be desired to have a 
society for keeping bibliographers all 
world acquainted with what work is t 
done it will be easier probably to arr 
with [that] society tor what is wanted 
to consider an entirely new body,” and 


as regards codperative bibliographical 

as distinct from the circulation of inf 
tion on an international scale it is in 
ble.” The director of the bureau 
Prussian Gesamtkatalog writes that 

ally, I can not promise myself for the pri 
ny very considerable advantages from 
an alliance for the German libraries 

you should reach an agreement on 
points in cataloging with the Britisi Lib: 
Association seems to me very desirable. B 
the differences between the English and Ger 


man languages are probab too gr 


ly 
f uniform r 


permit the establishment o 
within the domains of both.” 

Mr. President, the committee does not 1 
port accomplishment, as you will see, 
simply perhaps a certain measure of progr 
It recommends that it be discharged, with t 
hope, however, that a new committee be 
pointed and with the suggestion that the nex 
ex-president of the Association shall ser 
as chairman of that committee. 

The Preswent: You hear the report with 
its various recommendations. I am not quit 
sure of the detail of the procedure involy 
in all the recommendations, but suggest that 
the report be accepted and its recommenda 
tions referred to the executive board. ['oted 

The list of associations addressed by t! 
Committee on International Cooperation 
as follows: 


Congrés des bibliothécaires, M. Henry Mar 


at 
Xu 
f 
\ 
t 


n secrétaire général, Bibliotheque de l’Ar- 
1. Rue de Sully, 1, Paris 


i: — Statens Komité tl Understottelse 
if Ikebogsamlinger 
Dr. A. S. Steenberg, Horsens, Denmark. 
France — Ministre de Instruction Publique 
et des Beaux-Arts; Direction de 1 Enseign- 
Supérieur; Bureau (bibliotheques 
nationales, umiversitaires et municipales ; 
Dépot Legal et Souscriptions; Echanges 
Internationaux). 
Chef, M. Musson 
Hungary — Ungarisches National Museum; 
Oberinspektorat fur Museen und Biblio- 
theken, Budapest. 
y. Szalay Imre 
Italy — Ministero de Pubblica Istruzione- 
dministrazione Centrale. Divisione VIII. 
Legislazione, Sezione U. Biblioteche Pubb- 


Governative. Lucca 
Portugal — Direcgao Geral de Instrucgao Pub- 
lica: Inspecgao Geral das Bibliothecas a Ar- 

chivos Publicos (Lisbon). 
Spain — Junta Facultativa de Archivos, Bib- 
tecas y Museos de Antigtiedades (Ma- 


Jefe Superior, D. Marcelino Menendez y 
Pelayé 

—Institut International de Bibliographie, 
Bruxelles 

M Henri La Fontaine, directeur. 

Bureau Bibliographique de Paris, 44, Rue 
de Rennes 

President Général H. Sebert 


Deutsches Bureau der Internationalen Bib- 


liographie, Ber 
Dr. Oskar | 
Geschaftsstelle d 

] 


lin 


hiworm 


1eken 

rommsdorft (Nw. 7, Doro- 
theenstrasse 5, Berlin, Germany ). 

Concilium Bibliographicum, Zurich 


Dr Herbert Haviland Field, director. 
Instituto Bibliografico Mexican 
Prof. Dr. N. Leon, Museo Nacional, 
Me xico 
The Bibliographical Society, 20 Hanover Sq., 
London, W 


-gh Bibliographical 
vical Institution, Edinburgh 
; tary, G. P. Johnston 
Societa Bibliografica Italiana 
Prof. Dr. Guido Biagi, Biblioteca Medi- 
ceo-Laurenziana, Florence. 
“Russkoe Bibliograficeskoe Obscestvo” at the 
Imperial Moscow Universit; 
Jakov Gerasimovic Kvaskov, Rumpancev- 
sky Muzej, Moscow 
Russkoe Bibliologiceskoe Obscestvo, St. Pet- 
ersburg, Fontanka, 62 


Secretary, Gorodeck1) 


FiRS ia ESS I¢ IN 1 3 


Library Association of the United Kingdom 


“st 


lawrence Inkster, Hon Secretary, Whit- 
mh House. Whitcomb street, Pall 
Mall East. London, S. W. 


Bristol and Western Branch « f the Library 
\ss tion 

Hor secretary ] Acland 4 iylor, Bris- 

t ste B f the Library Asso- 


Hon. Secretary, C. Madeley, Warrington 
Museum 
Librarians of the Mersey District 
Hon. Secretary, C. Madeley, Warrington 
Museum 


District Library Association. 
Robert K Dent, Aston 

kshire 

KS 


N rth Midland Library Associat 


Hon. Secretary, J. Potter Briscoe, Public 


Northern Counties Library Association 
Hon. Secretary, H. E. Johnston, Public 
irv. Gateshead 


Lil Assistants’ Association 


rary A 
Hon. Secretary, George E Roebuck, 5t. 
George's Library, 236 Cable street, 
London, E 
Société Franklin, Pari 
President, Eug. 
Verein Deutscher Bibliothekare 
Dr. Paul Schwenke, Knigliche Biblio- 
thek, Berlin 
‘ischer Verein fut Bibliotheks 


Rue C 


ichtal 


QOesterrel 
wesen 
Dr. G. A. Cruwell, Universitats-Biblio- 
thek, Vienna 
Société des Bibliothécaires Suisses, Zurich 
Dr. Johannes Bern ulli, Schweizerische 
Landesbibliothek, Bern 
Library Association of Australasia 
H. C. L. Anderson Public Librarian of 
New South Wales, 


vance 
(See p. 107 
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port on library training as for a report on 
standards of training, which had been sug- 
gested, and has theretore confined itself to 
that subject 

[he report is given in full elsewhere. 


(See p. 121.) 


In the absence of W. R. Eastman, chair- 
man, Miss Cornetia Marvin read the report 


COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
(See p. 102.) 


Adjourned at 4.30 p.m. 


SECOND SESSION 


(Marin Avupience Room, Unitarian CuurcuH, 
WEDNESDAY MORNING, JULY 5) 


President RicHArvson called the meeting 
to order at 9.15 

The Presipent: It is a matter of great 
pleasure that we are to be welcomed at Port- 
land by the man whom we welcomed at St. 
Louis, and who there showed himself such a 
master in the art of persuading us of the 
welcome that we should have if we came 
here — Dr. Eliot. 

Dr. T. L. Extot: Dr. Richardson and ladies 
and gentlemen of the American Library As- 
sociation: It is not easy for us of the Port- 
land Library Association and of the state ot 
Oregon and of the Pacific Coast to express 
to you the delight and the gratitude with 
which we see you here in our far-away, green 
Northwest and welcome you from our hearts 
to all that we can do or give or share with 
you in making this an occasion of profit and 
of pleasure to you all. 

Your president has kindly alluded to our 
invitation. Let me say that I am increas- 
ingly full of wonder to think of our audacity, 
not to say our verdancy, in coming to St. 
Louis and extending an invitation to you to 
come here, to make another leap or lap of 
two or three thousand miles in your adven- 
tures in search of a convention home. I say 
we were audacious, not to say verdant, in in- 
viting you, and perhaps we were guilty almost 
of effrontery in hoping or expecting that you 


would accede to our request. It amuses 
to think of the audacity and effrontery 
verdancy — 1 am going to play on those t 
words every time I think of it — of ours: 
in meeting the solid objections that wer 
kindly put forward to your making this 
trip and visit. We were told, for ex 
how extremely important and serious 
councils ought to be at this time and 
anything adventitious, that the allure 
that might be offered in any way, In 
tion, for instance, wit! 
that were to be had about our city, w 
terfere with that more serious object of 
great and honorable body; and some 
will remember that we answered yol 
perhaps with mendacity, that there wer 
such attractions out here in Portland; 
rate, that we did not intend in any 
exploit them; that as for the Lewis and | 
Fair it might turn out to be but a f 
shadow of the great Fair that you wer 
attending in St. Louis, and that if you 
selves were seriously minded we saw n 
son why, if you came to Portland, you 
not be quiet and solemn and earnest 
deliberative as you might be in any p 
the earth. 

But, after all, and serious as were 
objections, here you are, and we know 
our library board knows perhaps better t! 
anyone else that it is your generosity 
brings you here. Your coming to Port! 
was your answer to the plea which we n 
that we were inviting you to this dist 
not for your profit nor for your pleasure 
we appealed to your hearts upon the miss 
ary side for the things that you might di 
this great Northwest and for the Pa 
Coast. We felt at this early day and in 
formative and plastic period of our gt 
that what you did here might leave a last 
impress upon this part of the world, upon 
higher portion of the work that some 
feel is put upon us in upbuilding this w 
derful West. We knew that we had but f 
libraries, we knew that we were thinly sc 
tered, we knew that our representation fr 
this side compared with your represent 
would be almost beggarly, and yet we t! 
ourselves upon your sentiment of n 


= 


in asking, in almost begging, you to 


ge 


this opportunity to “come over ind help 
It was a Macedomian cry, and you have 
ered it out of the heart of what Is your 
est purpose, that of advancing and uplift 
he great commonwealth of man. This 


+ we thank you for and this was 


cy, if we were verdant, in urging you 


me to this distant place I take it that 
verdancy, after all, was the vs lancy of 
itiful virtue of Hope Hope 1s 
red by poets and artists with the light, 
ereen of the springtime, and, therefore, 
ng you to ¢ me we perh ips belonged t 
itiful green things of the earth, ot 
said 


ll ye green things of the 


‘less ye the Lord 


Praise Him and magnify Him f 


ever 


We welcome you to the hospitality of our 
es and of our city. We trust that your 
teliberations while you are here will be tor 
profit; we know that they will be for 
rs. The very breeze of your purpose to 
ye to our coast has fanned our own work 


new life, for have we not, as perhaps 
will show you more carefully later on, in 


is 


xpanded the local work, founded a library 


this year of grace, in our own city, greatly 


-ociation of the state, and passed a law for 
brary commission, and already secured 
ne of your representative workers to take 


the important place of secretary of that com- 


ission-——a commission that is destined to 
in the library idea like wildfire among the 
rairies and the mountains of Oregon? 

That is all that I will try to say. 

( Applause.) 

[he Presipent: Dr. Eliot, in acknowledg- 
ng the welcome which you, as the mouth- 
niece of the many trustees, librarians, and in- 
dividuals of the 
extending to us so cordial a welcome, prom- 
1 to us in St. Louis—let me say, in the 


~acific coast who are now 


acl 


first place, that if your w elcome promised be- 


forehand is to be regarded as a triumph of 


t 
udacity, I may say it Is also a triumph of 
scess. For when you so eloquently, with 
vour efficient helper at St. Louis, laid before 


he advantages of coming here an 1 the rea- 


sons for doing so, it was never anticipated 


\ me we ( 
many of us from the East. Indeed, some ‘ t 
the pes: sts I r Associa n prope ed 
n att i not one-third ot e whom 
\ i vreeted aay \l n oftermg 
s t eicome minimized t wre il 
i the | e e at 
tr h 
d pe 
Vir nad lhe 
te] 
| assure you, r. | the we 
i th nd gua he 
th i v« \ the t e Fa 
ot the gs whi h 
€ | mist tl ‘ ‘ 


se for the fruition o1 t { f ping it 
your rk on the Pacific coas » all these 
things we find more than we hoped tor And 


the thing which most impresses Us In ct ming 


here is not what you have alluded to, the need 
of establishing libraries, so much as 101 th: 
rapidity with which, when you have once 


taken hold of an idea, the thing is carried 
through. We are greatly afraid that some 
of our Eastern states will soon be looking on 
with some shamefacedness at having been 
passed in the race when in this short time 
you have done so much. Whatever encour 
agement, in working with you, we can give 
to-day to encourage you in the ambition to 
beat us all in the library work of the United 
States, we give it to you with all our hearts 
Dr. Ricuarpson then delivered the 


PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS: THE NATIONAL LIBRARY 
PROBLEM TO-DAY 
(See p. 3) 
CHARLES WeEsLEY SMITH gave an iddress 
on 
LIBRARY CONDITIONS IN THE NORTHWEST 
(See p. 9 


S. S. Green: Mr. President, vhile the in 
terest in the two papers that have been read 
remembrance, | cannot 
vhich 1 know 


that it is the wish of everybody here to vote 


to us is fresh in our 


refrain from making a motion 


in favor of —that the thanks of the Associa 
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tion be extended to the two gentlemen who 
have read these papers, for the imtormation 
and inspiration which have been given to us 
in these admirable addresses; and, feeling 
that your modesty, sir, is such that you would 
not like to put this motion, | will do it myself. 
(Laughter.) Carried unanimously. 

The Preswent: I venture to accept for 
both of the speakers, in their proper pro- 
portion, this generous testimonial, and to say 
that I was about to say, before the resolution 
was offered, that after having heard this most 
inspiring paper of Mr. Smith, the Eastern 
librarian who longer doubts the wisdom ot 
our coming to the Pacific states, if there 1s 
any such librarian, will, by unanimous con- 
sent, be regarded as unworthy of being a 
member of the American Library Association. 
(Applause.) The little that we Easterners 
can do has been well typified this morning. 
The best that we can say from our point of 
view cannot approach the reality, the inten- 
sity, and the interest with which those who 
are on the ground feel and act with reference 
to library matters. 

It was thought especially fitting this morn- 
ing that we should have some instructive ac- 
count not only of the libraries of this im- 
mediate region but of the neighboring librar- 
ies, as the “neighborhood” of this Pacific Coast 
now extends not only to the continent, but 
to the farther Northwest and to the islands 
of the sea. 

The first of the brief notes on Pacific li- 
braries, on California, was to have been given 
by Miss Mary L. Jones, of the Los Angeles 
Public Library, and I cannot better express 
the very excusable reason for her absence 
than by reading her brief letter of apology 
for not being present, received since my ar- 
rival in Portland, but dated June 22: 


“Dear Dr. Richardson: 

“Politics have again broken out in the Los 
Angeles Public Library, and last night the 
board honored me with a summary dismissal. 
Consequently I shall not be at the Portiand 
meeting as I had planned. This I regret 
chiefly because it leaves a gap in the pro- 
gram; not that the number is of supreme im- 
portance, but that in making out so difficult a 
thing as a week's program one insignificant 
item may disarrange things. I have written 
to Mr. Lichtenstein and he will probably 
have a substitute ready for you 
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pointing the committee, I am 
“Most sincerely yours, 


“Los ANGELES, June 22, 


19 


“Mary L. Jon: 


Mr. Lichtenstein has secured the 
of Mr. Charles S. 


sent 


land Public Library, and trustee 
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Greene, of 


CALIFORNIA 


S. Greene: California has « 
regret the sad reason why you are 


of 
fornia State Library, to speak brietl) 
California libraries in Miss Jones’ st 


“Regretting the necessity of thus 


Kil 


; 


listen to me at this time instead of 


Jones. 


Miss Jones was recognized by 


brarians of California as one of the br 


members of our profession. She was ch 


speak of the libraries of California bec 
her eminent fitness to do it. 


ience, the great success that she has m 


that Los Angeles library, and our fait! 


she would be able to continue that 


long as she cared to do it, made 


proper that Mr. 


Lichtenstein 


it 


en 


should 


asked her to speak for the libraries 


forn 


ia. Rising to speak in her plac 


tice given since I arrived here this m 


I feel a sense of shame that Californi 


make this apology in the beginning, 


if we can pass by that matter, as we 


pass by other bitter thin 


The American Library 


in I8o1, ju 
American Library Association’s 
then brought encouragement, 
braries through 


gs, we 


really 
right to speak with satisfaction of the 11! 
of California 


Association 


half 


its influence, ar 


coast, and California especially, 


day 


In 


necd stea 


1878 there were mn 


has 


California; that is, in the sense « 
Th 


public, tax-supported 


some 


Mechanics’ Institute, there were 


associ 


ition libra 


library 


ries; th 


ere 


libraries ; but there were no free pul 


ies in the 


many 


the st 


years 


sense that we 


ite library 


afterwards, 


have 


life 


vay 


it built 


lily in library work 


them 


that time 


indeed 


Her long ex 
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was limited so that it v 


-eat awakening 


+ of it because it has been through 


measure 


library that it was in some n 


t about. The formet law, now super- 

ied, allowed the stat library to distribute 
nly to state officers and t legisla- 

s only to state otficers and 


uring the session, and for the rest of the 


nly those who went to the library could 


It was only a reference library. The 


} 


+eeshad more money than they could spend 


that way, and they piled up quite a little sur- 
library, and 


thing quite remarkable fora 


tateof affairs that no longer¢ btains, because 

1 1903 a law was passed that extends the use 
the books and gives to the trustees of 
the state library the duties of a state library 
commission, requiring it to gather library in- 


tion and disseminate it through the 


te That law has been taken very 
idly by the trustees ; they have established 


the travelling library system and have now 


travelling libraries in every one of the fifty- 
of the state, not counting the 
ty of San Francisco, which is a county by 
yrary has also built up its 


six counties 


tself. The state lit 
taff in a way that you will approve of, by 
iding trained people to tts staff as fast as it 
‘id get them, by establishing the system of 


travelling libraries, by undertaking to send 


hooks to the blind throughout the state,and by 


shin 1 legislative reference depart 


nt, after the model of the admirable depart- 
nt at Wisconsin, putting it in charge of a 
man that Mr. McCarthy, of Wisconsin, recom- 
nded to us. So that the state library is 
in good shape. 

I brary laf is also in good shape In 


or a state library law was passed, modeled 


on _ the came excellent series of li- 


brary laws that has been mentioned by 


In California a library is now 
cent of 


established in any town when 25 per 
rs request the governing board 


tablish one, and must thereafter be sup- 
ported by taxation New libraries have 


1 the h- 
Mr 


rung from this law, and a 


hearies of the state have been gr wing 
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as only a state library Cc 


name; it was actually simply a law and 
veference library for the city of Sacramento buildings, 
+ in the last five years espec! illy there has mount of 
in California in li- ways 


irnegic has 


been 


presented some 35 


aiutormni 


a considerable 


in 


state th an tive library 2@ssoci n 
which < increased its membership re 
than double this last year nd is going t 
double again this y¢ | hope; and with the 
dded incentive that we are going to have 
from the visit to Port of some thirty 
ot our mc vers, and ie still further msf i- 
tion that we are g@ g to receive from the 
visit to California of many members of this 
Associatl I think you will have no occasion 
to blush for the libraries ot ¢ alifornia. (4p- 
plause.) 

F. O. S. ScCHOLEFIELD, pr vineial librarian 
at Vancouver, B. C., spoke on 

LIBRARIES IN THE BRITISH NORTHWEST 

(See p. 14) 

Mr. In nelusior dies 

and gentlemen, I have one ambition which I 
fulfilled in a few years I wan 


he ype to see 


to see the American Library 


f Bri 


in the cap 


on one of 


future 


to show you 


in a few 


yea 


We have not 


in the w 
rs I think the « 


be remarkable. 


1s TeECOR 


many Pp 


you, and I 


American Library Assoc 


toria, the 


of Vancot 


hy 


At 
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pie asure 
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sh Columbia, V 


nized as a very be 


cal 
| 
1 
dt 
brar 


Association meet 


he coast n 
ent very much 
ibr ry vork it 
levelopment 
e time Vict 
1] spot; we hav 
t wo ld attract 
days t e t 
nt tin V 
1 of t Cc 

n h extren 
ed to the repr 
Northwest. Mr 
that e ean 

1, our 
vaper on Ha 
the Pul 
VW e t 
from a Haw 
h dj +) 


. 
generous to us, he has 
n 
. 
libraries in with 
| more than that, Pt 
money has been given =m ther 4 
1) Uibrary building in our j 
hrary matt 
pal 
tr 
“4 
' 
st 
br 
Pope one of th 
Island 
‘ 
eheld 
West to g 
to by Miss! 
lic Library 
from the H 
a 
° 


HAWAII 


Miss Heren Hmtepranp: | am_ very 
glad to be able to give you, in a few 
words, some information as to what we are 
trying to do in Hawaii for our libraries. I 
hope you will not be disappointed when you 
hear how limited is our field of work, but 
when you know the conditions there you will 
prol 


oi Hawaii, as you know, includes eight in- 


vably understand it better. The lerritory 


habited islands, with a population of over 
ne hundred thousand. The capital, Hono- 
lulu, is situated on the island of Oahu, and it 
s there the Honolulu Library and Reading 
Room Association is located, of which I am 
the librarian. On two of the other islands 
there are some very small travelling libraries 

vhich do not extend very far in their in- 
tluence (heir means are limited and they 
only reach the towns in which they are lo- 
cated. Our library was organized twenty- 
seven years ago, solely through the efforts 
of public-spirited individuals. receive 
no aid from the government with the excep- 
tion of water rates and electric lights. And 
here I wish to correct an error which I see 
in the program, the statement that this is a 
free library. I wish it were. I hope it will 
not be long when it will be made free, be- 
cause we can never do the work that we 
should do, we can never extend our influence 
until the library is made free, and able to 
reach the people who take no interest in it 
now, or do not care enough about it to pay 
the subscription fee of 50 cents a month. 

We have our own building located in the 
center of the town, and a very large, good, 
reading room, which is fully attended most 
of the time; it is even more largely patronized 
than the library itself. We have about 115 
periodicals in the room, ranging all the way 
from the Orient to Australia, United States, 
and Europe. Our library consists of 18,000 
volumes. Our membership is very small, 
which [ am sorry to report; but until the 
library is free I am afraid it will continue to 
be so. Our work with the school children, 
which ought to be much greater than it is, 
and would be the most important feature of 


the work, is very limited on account of lack 
of means. We have an endowment of 
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$50,000, the interest on which, with 


scriptions to the library, consti 


support, and until we can get the schox 
dren there and in that way have reade: 
cannot extend its influence in that dire 


We also need a good reference room 
system of travelling libraries to 
lands, for with a ter 


other is 


government, which has its own problen 


deal with, and which are very serious 
first years ¢ f its existence, we can ex] 
support from the government. ‘The 


people that we have for members 
like what you have in your large citi 
olulu is an American city, and an 
city, but the laboring class such as you 
which your large libraries in the larg 
reach so extensively, we do not have 
are represented instead by Asiatic 
are very few Hawaiians among the peo] 
the islands and they and the Asiatics d 
of course, read at all in the English, « 


they do in their own language, and there 


have no interest in the library except 


their children attend the public scho 
we could reach all the schools and in 
way reach the children we might do s 


thing, but, as | say, our efforts are lim 
entirely to the high school pupils and 


those there are not more than two or 


hundred. We have a very good class of rea 
ers. Honolulu is a city of 40,000 populati 
and among them there are only eight th 


sand whites, so when you consider that th: 
have to pay for the privileges of the libr 


you can see that our activities are somewh 


curbed. I presume the influences of 


climate are not conducive to activity in read 
ing. A great many of the people are well 
do and have their own libraries, and bu 


great many of the magazines and period 


So that the library membership is not 


large as it should be in proportion t 
community. We have never before 
trained workers. I have one assistant, 
the work is not very heavy, so that the 
of us can easily do it. The library is 
from 9 in the morning until 9.30 in the « 
ing, and the reading room is open every 
in the year, the circulating department b« 
closed on legal holidays and Sundays 
We hope that in the near future you 
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ch ¢ 
rm 
the 
will 


(Laughte 


j your way out to Hawan 
mse.) We cannot do much for you in 
we can show you natural 


rary W 
rs that you cannot find anywhere els¢ 
have the largest active and the largest to the medical officers wi their lives it 

voleanoes in the world, and we shall this w and many | rave nd 


vou most cordially; and I hope th 


PRESIDENT: After 
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e following account of the American morials pl 


library in Manila, by Mrs. Nelly Young Inf. U. S. Army, and ks for this are 

i the librarian, was received t late exciusively on \merici : y. A memoria 

to Col. Liscum, oth Inf. U. 5 Army: to Col 

oo TIohn Miley, U. S. A.: to Col. Gtty Howard, 

given in full: O. M.D. U.S, A, and to Lieutenant Ward 

hen } nf “hese last four 

Islands, was organize and started by There is little or ao yusement 

Mrs. Charles R. Greenleaf, wife f Gen. C. R Monila ng, so that this library 

Greenleaf, U. S. Army, who brought over with its ‘wellack ‘ted works means a gre .t 

y and books with which to support it, geal to the English-sp« king people living 
until some permanent provision could be made. chore ond our sold 

] was elected by the libr Ty board as librarian, ‘ies. Cre enle if trie j for tw secsions t n 


‘rch 1, 1900, and have held that position quyce our Congress to make an appropriation 
ever since. The library was opened March 9, — for the maintenance + f the American Library, 
1000, with about 300 books on its shelves. yt in that she failed, ind on leaving Manila 
They began to come in sparsely at first, but jn “April 1901, she turned these books over to 
in a short time the number increased rapidly, the civil government there. to be held in trust 
and in January, 1905, we had 21,750 volumes, and cared for We hav very good quarters 
given by the women of America, with a few jn a go ernment building and its contents 
exceptions and as a rule by the patriotic so- are fully insured. We have a large airy read 


cieties Daughters of American Revolution jng room, well lighted : ables, 
in different states, Army and Navy League, magazine racks, newsp ide from 
1agazi ve a 


of refer 


‘ed Cross of Cal foe ot 
Re and I feel proud the beautiful native wood 

the work and thoug it of our women when ence conveniently placed for re ders, and the 
realize how much access to such a library pays of books well lights d bv electricity. We 


ns to us Americans so many miles from have about 500 enhecrihers and average an 
the homeland, with all its pleasures and ad ‘<cne of 1600 books each n nth 
vantages Netty YOUNG EGRERT 


This library is a great help to our soldiers, Librarian American Library 
i those in or near Manila come constantly 

to exchange their beoks, and many of them ALASKA 


have told me what a comfort and help this 
] Sitka, Alaska, 


rv has been to them. Some Filtpinos, A report on 


students of the normal school in Manila, come py Hon. John G 


the library to look up data pertaiming to 
not received in time for presentation, 1S also 
their curriculum. We have builded a fund nt 
for the purchase of hooks out of the sale of given : 
tickets entitling the holders to take hooks Hist 
fom the lit 1 } Alaska [istrict ff 
from the library, fines for keeping them over : 
ne, etc.. and are able to buy books for the 


general library. The memorials to different \ 
soldiers who gave their lives in provides. 
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the Spanish-American war stitute a very 
interesting feature of this library, and these 
niemorials grow in size or stand still, as the ; 
f and 
: 
n | + time we may have a larget rary and jaye placed a memorial there to Ohio's s ! ‘eer ae 
t chow better results. (Applause) diers and intend to add s until the 
1 with a very handsome 1 te ; and 
t d none of us have any ubt that there : 
brass. suit y inscribe ne mem 
going to be a free library in riawan betore here Mi Ratl Merrill, has designed and ee sg 
long — we certainly hope long betore given a hookplate for these books. The D 
i ? Libi iry ron meets thet fi R. ot M 1 lel, \ Ke ‘ 
the Red ¢ of Califor d on 
to Califormias so.diers There are aiso me 
TY... 
efor 
of 
read 
hou 
he a 
what 
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Sec. 32. “For each certificate issued to a member 
of the bar, authorizing him to practice law in the 
G t, a fee of ten dollars shall be paid to the 
cler} f the court, whic shall be by him promptly 
the secretary tl istrict, and at tne 
time the clerk shall advise the governor of the 

t r For each comn ss issued to a notary 
put a fee of dollars s l be paid to the sec- 
t f the rict The fees received by the 
secretary under this section and under chapter 

hall 


se ty four f title two shall be by him retaine 


a a fund to be known as the district his- 
t b ind The fun collected shall 
he is s the orde f 
se tablishing 
ul d 
brace copies of all laws rel 
all papers and periodicals pu 
trict, an such other matter i 
as the governor may consider valuable and appro 
priate for such collection. The collection shall also 
embrace such curios relating to the aborigines and 


the settlers as may be by the governor deemed of 
historical importance. The collection thus made shall 


be described by the governor in the ! report of 
the governor to the secretary of the interior and sha'l 
be by him kept in a secure place and turned over to 
his successor in office. The secretary of the district 


and the governor shal! each annually account to the 
secretary of the interior for all receipts and dis- 
bursements in connection with such historical library 
and museum 

Sec. 33. “The historical library and museum pro 
vided for in section thirty-two of this title is hereby 
made a designated depository of publications of the 
government, and shall be supplied with one copy of 
each of said publications in the same ! 
publications are supplied to o 


ler depositones 


At the time of the revision of the civil 
code for Alaska during the winter of 1899 
and 1900 the present governor was in Wash- 


ston and frequently appeared before the 


suse Committee on the Revision of Laws 
\ the Senate Committee on Territories, the 
two committees which had in hand this legis- 
lation for Alaska 

After considerable insistance for some pro- 
vision for a library, Senator Carter, of Mon- 
tana, who was chairman of the sub-committee, 
to whom was committed the preparation of 
this code, took the matter up and dictated to 
the secretary of the committee the law pretty 
much as quoted above 

The idea of making a library fund was 
suggested by the law of the state of Wash- 
ington which provides: Title VI., Chapter 
I, Section 331: “That the notary public shall 
pay into the state treasury his fee of ten 
dollars for a four years’ commission for a 
special state library fund.” 

While this matter was under consideration, 
Mr. J. G. Price, who was before the commit- 


tee, suggested that each attorney, who enters 
the 


district to practice law should pay ten 


dollars to the clerk who issues the certificate 


a 
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and that the same should be used f 
benefit of the library fund 
In chapter 73, providing for the ay 


ment of commissioners to acknowledge: 
“The secretary of the district shal 
five dollars for each certificate of 
ment and place this in the library fu 
Since the approval of the civil c 
6, 1900, the secretary of the district | 
collecting fees for all filings by fore 
porations, etc., until his right to do 
called in question last year The 


the law which was approved March 3 


as follows: 


“That in case the law requires or 
izes any service to be performed or 


to be done by the secretary of the distr 
Alaska and there is no provision of la 


quiring the payment of a fee for such 
by the person for whose benefit the s 
performed, the Secretary of the Inter 


prescribe such fees for said service as he 


deem proper. 
“That all fees received by the s 


of the district of Alaska as such secr 


from every source whatsoever, shall 
bursed, on the order of the governor 
district of Alaska, for the benefit 


Alaska Historical Library and Museu: 


provided in section 32, chapter | 
an act approved June 6, 1900, entitled ‘ 
making further provision for a civil ¢ 
ment for Alaska, and for other pur; 
and all such receipts and disbursement 
be accounted for in the manner presct 
said section.” 

These rivulets make up the fund wh 
be spent at the order of the gover 
the library and museum. Soon after t! 
was approved in 1900, the govern 
the various departments at Washingt 
pleaded the cause of the Alaska 
was well 
We are especially indebted to Mr. L. ¢ 


rell, Superintendent of Docur 


ments, wh 


us copies of every book that he could 
from his shelves. One mail cons 
brought nearly seven tons of valu 
ernment prints. In addition to thes 
hundred volumes were purchased 
stores in Washington. These were 
most part government prints 

As the law designates the library 
pository of publications of the governn 
is furnished with one copy of each p: 


received and each sent what it « 
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his library with such a start can be 
sade one ol the very best collections ot 
government publications in the whole 


ry 


district has no hbrary building. We 
been permitted by the Society of Alas- 
Natural History and Ethnology to house 

ks in the Sheldon Ja kson Museum. 
building whose taces are 


s an octagonal | 


8 fee Its walls are ot grout ind about 16 
thigh. The rafters are supported by large 


columns 


li 


y structure, outside of a bank vault, in 
jistrict. Shelves have been erected 

r t valls and most of the | ks are 
| upon these. Lately one 0! the upper 

the custom house at Sitka has been 

1 over for the use of the library. This 

ng occupied and will be the work-shop 
library. A considerable number of 
hooks are kept on the shelves in the gov- 


PrESIPENT: It is a matter ol regret 


Governor Brady, who was sup sed to 
Portland at this time, could not be 


cent with us. Perhaps you know that it 

‘s due to his initiative that the remarkable 
‘torial Library is being formed there. 

14} 


tes this, there are several hi 


waries olf a 
e popular character, chiefly Y. M. C. A. 
mission libraries, and notably the one es- 

tablished at Fairbanks by Bishop Rowe, the 

Protestant Episcopal Bishop of Alaska. 

\t the request of the president, Mr. Frank 

P. Hit, first vice-president, took the chair. 
he CHAIRMAN: We will proceed with the 

eports of special committees. The first com- 

ttee in order is that on the A. L. A. Ex- 
hibit at the Lewis and Clark Exposition, of 

‘ich Dr. Dewey is chairman 


REPORT ON A. L. A EXHIBIT 


Dr. Dewey: We are face to face m the 


matter of our library exhibit with the same 
thought that has come before you. from your 
president's address, ind from other sources — 


the need of closer organization, of more 
funds, and of a national headquarters Mr 
or twice, 


Carnegie has helped us out onc 
but this year if it had not been for our good 
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angel, the Librarian of Congress, we should 
have had no library exhibit. And, ladies and 


gentlemen, 


that the lil 


we may as well face this fact: 


yrarians 


ork of this kind and do it creditably are 


who are competent to @ 


all of them overworked; there 1s hardly a 
n who is not domg more than his strength 
ought to allow. who does not need a larger 
staff and more sal and more appropria 
th lis, 1 Ca n ] 
brary ertake this gen vork and do it 
litably. We are fort n having the 


perm 

prepare and issue ittle pamphlets that 
be distributed. One of these, by Miss 

ler, of the Portland Public Lil y, on work 
for children, has been prepar nd we 

it to the Library Association ol I i 
that we have at least this one pampniet. § 
were those who were willing t undert 
the work, but we had not funds in our Ass 
ciation treasury Some of them turned t 
the Publishing Board; but y must b 
mind what I have said to you before, t 
our Carnegie endowment nly $100,000 
which gives an income of some hing less than 
$3000 a year with which to carry on a 
office, with heads and assistants ind a pub 
lishing business. You see the basis the 
work is ludicrously small. It was a grea 
gratification to have $100,000 given 1 
the income is inadequate to the demands that 


are made 


that the committee, with its best endeavors 


were una 
exhibit a 


would have been very glad to have made 
this Portland meeting We must hav 


means to do this 


field is ¢ 


boundless possibilities in this great 


west will 


on us. 


ble 


s they 


pening 


be an 


ment to us all. 


re 
summed 
to those 
ree ird 


ilar d 


from the committee may 
up in this: that the chief ex 


of us who are most in earnest 11 


» library 


workers 


to get funds to make such an 
would have planned ind 
at 


| am sorry to say, theretor 


important work and the 


more and more, and 
North 


rage 


inspiration and encourag 


the 


chib t. 


work, is that we have no 


and no means adequate to 
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do some of the most important things that 
ire to be done in the library world. At the 
same time we live in a country more than 
1¢ world, and in an age far 


any other in tl 
more than any other since the world was 
launched into space, when men of great 
means are looking for an opportunity to give 
their money. Now, let’s go down from this 
meeting, every one of us, more and more 
determined than ever before to help find these 
people. We talk about the spirit of helpful- 
ness among librarians. Let us help some of 
our multi-millionaires to find a place where 
they can do the greatest amount of good with 
their money! 

The secretary gave a summary of the 
REPORT ON GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 
which had been distributed in printed form. 
(See p. 110.) 

No report having been submitted by the 
COMMITTEE ON REDUCED POSTAL AND EXPRESS 
RATES TO LIBRARIES, this subject was passed 
over. 

In the absence of W. I. Fletcher, the secre- 
tary read the report of the 
COMMITTZE ON TITLE-PAGES AND INDEXES TO 

PERIODICALS 


Che committee on title-pages and indexes 
Dag 


to periodicals beg leave to report that they 
have not met since their last reappointment, 
and have not done any business. Having a 


promise from a committee of the Association 
of Periodical Publishers that a conference 
would be arranged, we have waited, so far in 
vain, for such an opportunity to discuss the 
matters within the scope of our action with 
representatives of the periodical publishers. 
Should the committee be further continued it 
is believed that something may be accom- 

plished before another A. L. A. meeting 

For the Committee, 
Fiercuer, 
Chairman. 

In the absence of Mr. Bostwick, chairman, 

J. C. Dana presented the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKBUYING 


ippointment of this committee took 


1 the general dissatisfaction of 
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librarians with the net book system und 
present rules of the American Publisher 
sociation. Members of the American | 
Association felt that this system had 
in an increase of book-prices and that 
thing should be done about it, although 
ions differed about the proper cours 
pursued 

The plans proposed naturally divid 
selves into two categories — mea 
amelioration and measures of ret 
Your committee has devoted itself 
the past two years, more particularly 
former. It has been our aim to show t! 
interests of publishers and booksellers 
opposed to those of libraries, and that 
shown to the latter will 
genera! encouragement of all busines 
nected with literature rather than in t! 
tion of a sort of monopolistic rivalry, as 
to have been feared. Efforts to s« 
crease of discount to libraries, thoug! 
without encouragement, have as yet resu 
in nothing practical, and we have cd 
most of our efforts to lightening th: 
rian’s burden by trying to show him h 
may expend his book appropriation 1 
greatest advantage. That this phase of 
work has impressed itself upon the As 
tion as especially practical and valual 
gather from the fact that the name of 
committee has been changed from the “< 
mittee on Relations with the Booktrad 
the “Committee on Bookbuying.” W, 
taken this as an indication that our re! 
with the booktrade are to be limited 
peaceful avenues of commerce, exc’ uding 
troversy, retaliation, and all relations! 
savor of ill will; and we have govern 
selves accordingly 

Our series of bulletins for the libr 
1905 has contained chiefly advice to 
on the purchase of books, including 


tions regarding cheap purchase by imp 
at second-hand and from remainder 
with occasional lists of catalogs in whi 
nouncements of such sales are 

and other items of news which seemed 


calculated to aid librarians in deciding w! 
books to buy and how, where, and throu 


whom to buy them 


These bulletins have gone out especially 


i 
gh 
he 
ts 
™ 


whe emaller libraries of the country, and we 


ve tried to make them particularly useful to 


e libraries. We believe it to be a tact 
tion in regard to books 


much inform 
hen it appears trite and elementary t 


librarian of a large city institution, 1s not 


on of those in charge of small 


possess! 


ral or town libraries, and that information 
this kind, in condensed and simple form, 15 
med by such persons and is of value to 


This information, so far as it pertains 


bookbuying, we have en leavored to give in 
this way; in other words, we have been 
correspondence 
ol 


an elementary 


»§ book purchasing in which the 


+ has been to teach small libraries to get 
ks to fit their own conditions and their 
That there are frequent 
sfits ig much to be feared We have had 

s, for instance, of book committees in 


constituencies. 


report 
J] towns who, having at their disposal 
Sfty dollars or so for the immediate purchase 
‘ks, have planned to expend the whole 


‘ 


. ten-volume subscription set. It is in 
rder to stop this sort of thing that we have 
been urging small libraries to devote more 


for 
1OT « 


een 

tention to the purchase of good books at 
mable rates. 

In thus bringing the work of the A. ks & 

ser to a large number of small libraries 

believe that we have been not only in- 

reasing its usefulness, but making it more 


known in the most effective manner 


ve 


widely 
Persons to whom it has been only a name, or 
vho have perhaps never heard of it; who 

ve never attended its meetings nor used its 
publications, have now awakened to the fact 
that it exists, and that it not only offers 
good things to those who will come and par- 


reaches out into the highways and 


iges of the library world with gentle com- 
pulsion 

The trusts have taught us that a combina- 
tion, however can rarely be 
brought about by action that is wholly volun- 

There is a necessity for pressure, and 
mav learn a lesson here from the mam- 
merely substituting 


beneficent, 
tary 


unrighteousness, 
for the questionable methods that have some 


times been employed to effect c mbination by 


force the legitimate processes of argument 


Membership in this Association 1s the logical 


SECOND § 


basis of con t mon 
we ¢ impre ipon all those not now W th 
he ny t t we ire trying to eip 
the i vidually, in some direct and con- 
crete W the a s of such combination must 
necess vy be furthered 
We have thought it desirable, in connection 
with « work, to prepare a list of out of- 
print bool g ral ¢ libraries 
ind to see whether some could not 
be in d to reprint r part of these. It 
els » lib 
ries. A publisher has been found who will 
undertake the reprinting of such out-of-print 
works as appear likely to yield a slight pr fit, 
but librarians have not yet given him or us 
any aid in the selection of b oks for a pre- 
liminary venture. That there are many & d 


reprint ill 


difficult to se 


uld pay t 
be 


demand 


old books 
and it ought not t 


that it w 
agree, 
cure a list of those mest 

The chairman of your c 
been called upon to explain the book 
to bodies of libra- 


mmittee has twice 
price 
situation by word of mouth 
rians — once to the Iowa Library Association 
at St. Louis and again to Illinois Associa 
tion at Rockford, Ill. It would be well if the 
work of the committee could 


the 


include more of 


this personal element, but with our present 
small appropriation the expense of such visits 
must fall either upon the association that 1s- 
sues the invitation or upon the member if 
committee who accepts it, either of which al 
ternatives seems to involve an injustice 
The chairman of this committee was chose 
by the Executive Board to act as one of the 
two delegates of the A. L ; 


right Conference, called to meet 
the 

held its first meeting 
New York, on May 31 to June z 


by Librarian of Congres 


\ report of the action of your delegates at 
this meeting will doubt! be made in t! 
proper place. It may be urged here, | 
as havin ring up 
chas t ed gate tl 

egarding the ] { prohibit f the 
noof At ! gh 
f the benefits which 


ge 
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we believe must accrue to libraries from the 
continuation of work of this kind, we recom- 
mend the appointment of a committee to carry 
it on during the coming year, and we suggest 
that it is well to look forward to making this 
one of the standing committees of the Asso- 
ciation, if not now at least within the near 
future 

While we have been able to expend our ap- 
propriation of $200 to good advantage, we be- 
lieve that more could be done with an in- 
creased amount, especially in the line of the 
personal work to which allusion has been 
made above, and we therefore suggest an ap- 
propriation of $500 for the ensuing year. 

We submit with this report tabular state- 
ments, showing how our bulletins have been 
distributed and how our appropriation has 
been expended. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Artuur E. Bostwick, Chairman, 
Joun Cotton Dana, 

Bernarp C. STEINER. 


A. L. A. bulletins 


Ne. 9. Jan., 1905 1,220,490 100 
No. 10. Feb,, “ ox ,100] 1,220, 600, 
No, 11 3,006 1,220 625 55 
No. 12. +10 +220) 640 40 
No. 1 2 640 40 
No. 14. * f40' 40 


No. 17. May, ....0. 
No. 18. June, “ 


33,000 11,225}12,450 7,240 2,085 


20 730 750 
70 535 


In the absence of W. I. Fletcher, chairman, 
the secretary read the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLISHING BOARD FACILITIES 
FOR A. L. A. HEADQUARTERS 


The Committee on Publishing Board Fa- 
cilities for Headquarters beg to report as 
follows: 

The committce had no meeting, but by 
correspondence it was agreed that the Execu- 
tive Board should be advised to make an ar- 


CONFERENCE 
rangement for the employment ot 


a desk and facilities for his work 


rooms occupied by the Publishing Board, 


Publishing Board giving the free 
these facilities, and employing and 
for, pro rata, a portion of his time 


portion to be determined by agreement 


assistant secretary of the Association 


I 


tween the Executive Board and the Put 


ing Board. 
[his action of the committee was 


fore the Executive Board at their imeeti: 


New York on April 22 and formed | 
the basis of the action then taken. 
For the committee, 


W. Fretcue: 
Chairma 


Miss JosepHine RATHBONE read the re; 


of the 


COMMITTEE TO COOPERATE WITH 


STATE ASSOCIATION ON INDEX TO Ficl 


The committee met with Mr. John 
the representative of the Keystone St 
mittee, and submitted a plan prepare 
previous informal meeting fot ascer 
whether there exists a demand for a 
index to fiction, such as would warr 
A. L. A. in taking any action toward 
tion in the matter, and also for deter 
what form of index would best meet 
mand. The Keystone State committee, 


due consideration, decided that it would pr 


that the A. L. A. committee should 
action in the matter for the present 
Respectfully submitted, 
JOSEPHINE A. RATHBONE 
BEATRICE WINSER, 


Joun THomson, Chatrma 
Keystone State Committe 


Grorce F. BowermMan read the rep 
the 


COMMITTEE ON BOOKBINDING AND BOOK PA! 


First, attention is called to the fact | 
this committee was appointed to investig 
not simply the subjects of publishers’ bind 


and book-papers, as is indicated by the 


gram, but also and more especially the s: 


of library bindings and rebindings 


At the present meeting it is assumed 


} 


pt 


= 
A 
| 
ION 
4,000 1,2 I 
th: 
7 


nly an initiatory report 1s expected from 


» committee. The committee as at present 
stituted has only recently been appointed. 

4 grant of $50 has been made by the Endow- 
Fund trustees tor c nducting the neces- 


nvestigations 
committee, consisting of Messrs W. 
Cutter, A. L. Bailey, and myself, does not 


n in its number a practical binder, or 
ne who has given any special attention 
subject. To us it is one of th sub 


ts of library administration \s publish 


‘ndings and papers have grown poort 
library circulations have icreased, 

lls have grown; hence this question has 
sed greater importance — sufficient im- 


-e to justify a special investigation to 
rsued purely from the point of view ¢ f 
mical administration. 

In the course of this investigation the com- 

will have occasion to send circular 

ers to typical libraries asking their c¢ 

‘on. As it may not be practicable to s nd 
circulars to all libraries, it 1s requested that 

librarians who have discovered methods 
r processes in library bindings out of the 
rdinary will at once and from time to time 
send to the committee notes as a basis for 
further investigations. It is also requested 
that libraries give or loan to the committee 
samples of bindings in use by them that may 
he out of the ordinary, and that have proved 
satisfactory and economical Also voluntary 
suggestions of any kind for the conduct of the 
investigation are invited 

[his report of “progress” is respectfully 
submitted. 

For the committee, 
Greorce F. BowerRMAN, 
Chairman. 
Adjourned, 12.20 p.m. 


THIRD SESSION 


(Marw Auprence Room, UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
WEDNESDAY EVENING, JULY 5.) 


Che meeting was called to order by Presi 
dent RicHarpson at 805 

Che Presiwent: I beg to announce the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Francis Barnum Graves, of 


Alameda. and Mr. Samuel H Ranck, 


Grand Rapids, as tellers of election, and to 
ask them to report at the A. L. A. headquar 
ters to-mor the secretary, tor inst! 
on in duties 


n ut nsideration of 
n nd state librarie Asat nai 
t t f gre nterest that we have with 
( re pon 
I t spects of his library [here 
e United States needs 
ss int ntot sudience the Li 
brarian of Congress, but I ar e his pre 
et ffords peculiar pl e to you of the 
Pacitic slope wl » have not hitherto kn en the 
pe rson th gh whose eneraer nd nstinct 
fi rg tion our great Library ot Con 
gress has been mat n fact the National 
Library. You, like the rest of us, © ll be 
pleased to join together under his leadership 


now and in the years to come. You have 


recognized him—as we all have recog ed 
him—as one of our most distinctive lead 


ers, as the one who has done most to make 
the National Library a reality, and through 
whom the National Library has given more 
help to the general libraries of the country 
than any of us had ever dreamed possible 
We have the very greatest pleasure in 
ing to the address by Dr. Putnam 
Herpert PUTNAM then read a paper on 


listen 


THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS AS A NATIONAI 
LIBRARY 
(See Pp 27.) 
The PresipeNtT: I am sure very many of 
us would like the chance of commenting on 


this paper, not sé much discussing it as ex 


pressing ur interest in the individu ] pomts 
I wonder how many ot re do realize 
the stupendous nature ot the vork that 1s 
gsoing on in the Library of Congr or how 
fully the mortification ¢ f Everett is being done 
away with very closels Ihed topic to 


the matter of the National Library ts the 


matter of state libraries, and in turing to 
this topic I beg to say that in the general 
discussion which follows 1 hope that we shall 
feel that the discussion of the paper which 
has just been read will also be in order 


THIRD SESSION 
irc, 
g 
ent we): 
ahi ny 
oad 
titte 
PAPERS 
ict that 
estig 
indir 
he pt 
| 
ed that 
4 
par 


We will now pass to the aspect of the ad- 
ministration of the state libraries, by Mr 
J. L. Gillis, of the California State Library. 

Mr. Giits read a paper on 


STATE LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION 
(See p. 34.) 


The Preswwent: We shall have next the 
pleasure of listening to the paper on the de- 
velopment of the state library by Mr. George 
S. Godard, the president of that very active 
and efficient organization, the National As- 
sociation of State Libraries, now holding its 
session with us; and I take this occasion to 
express the very cordial appreciation which 
we feel of.the earnestness with which that 
association is taking hold of its problems, 
the thoroughness with which it is going into 
them, and the efficient way in which it is 
performing its task. 

Georce S. Goparp read a paper on 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE STATE LIBRARY 
(See p. 37.) 


he Presipent: In proceeding to the dis- 
cussion of these papers, 1 will first call upon 
Mr. C. S. Greene, of California 

Mr. Greene: If this discussion means criti- 
cal discussion, I am afraid | cannot very well 
fulfill that expectation; but I am going to 
speak a little further on the matter of the 
duties and the possibilities of a state library, 
and I want to begin by drawing a picture of 
two conditions of a state library. It is not 
entirely an imaginative sketch. In one case 
we have a state library whose scope is limited 
to distributing books to the state officers and 
to the state legislature during session, books 
that must be all returned to the state library 
before the legislators can draw their last pay 
before they go home, after the end of a 
session. The trustees of the library, elected 
all at one time by the legislature, immediately 
proceeded to elect a librarian who had no 
other duty but to spend, so far as he could, 
the amount of money coming to the library 
from certain fees that were made the fund 
for its support. The result of the system was 
the accumulation of a great number of books 
that were not used except by a few people 
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locally, and the election of a series of librar 


ians who were chosen simply because 


were most pleasing to political leaders in 1 
legislature; the net result was many scat 


in connection with the state library 
complete fossilization of the institut: 
Then I want to draw another picture 
state library where the trustees are app 
by the governor, not all at one time; 
the librarian elected by them is not r 
ble immediately to the legislature but 
trustees, who are themselves free and 


pendent agents after they are once appoint 


and where the trustees are permitted t 
books as widely as they please throug 


state and are given also the duties and 


powers of a state library commission 
result of that, as I have seen it, has 
a library that has been advancing by leap 


bounds into wnat I conceive to be the pr 


duties of a state library, a library that 
undertaken the dissemination of trav: 
libraries so that every small communi 
the state may have the use of 50 book 
six months, with the payment of no fee 

ever. And in its other departments the 
library performs such duties as Dr. Pu 
mentioned as the duties of the Nationa 
brary. In its legislative department 

a legislative reference librarian whose 
it is to help the legislators in every p 


way and serve almost as a clerk for the diff 


ent commissions and legislative comn 
that hold over from one session to ar 
it serves the judicial departments by 1 
law library and by good reference work 
it helps investigators, especially in loc 
tory, by establishing as large a library 
n of local historical works, and by 
ing and indexing the newspapers 
in the state from the very first issues 
the current numbers 
The concentration of this librarv in ¢ 


ering to itself the duties of the state 
mission, and of the state law library, 


as the general library of the state, w 
thing that came rather by chance thar 
design. It was found difficult to put thr 
a law creating a commission, and the st 
brary trustees undertook to perform th 


ties of a commission because they ha 
money and were willing to develop their 


; 
| | 
he, t 
v tat 
4 
t 
~ ; 
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sd after it was done we found we had the 
authority and commendation of our 
Dr. Dewey, who, since that is the way 

- done in New York, thinks that it is the 
1y everywhere — and | am not sure but 

is right; at least he can defend himselt 
t proposition. The next thing that the 

ry purposes to do is to appoint an organ- 
nd then we have in active considera- 


» the matter of a library school, the ques- 
being whether the state library school 


to be in connection with the state unt 


versity or with the state library. But the 
library at its best is bound to develop, 
bound to assume the lead among the Ii 
es of the state and to help them all, and 
+. make its motto, not “the best reading for 


largest number, at the least cost,” but “all 
hooks for all the readers of a state with- 
ny cost to them.” (Applause.) 
he Present: I will now call upon Mr 
W. E. Henry, of Indiana. 
Mr. Henry: I wish to confine my remarks 


t few things that seem to me most vital 


vetting the state library as an institution 


d in a direction to be of service at 


least to a large number of people in the 


state. If we have not already outgrown the 
~w York does or as 


that we must do as N 
Wisconsin does or as Indiana does or as 
( is doing, it is high time that we should. 

se New York has succeeded in doing a 
in a certain way is no positive 


proof, although some evidence, that any other 
y succeed by doing the same thing 
same way. That California has suc 


in thing in a certain 


arily 
Conditions in California, New York, Wiscon 


uch that their 


necess 


sin, or anywhere else may be 


ls would not fit in Indiana at all 
there are certain things that seem to 
sirable First, that the state library 

be a general reference library. There 

r three reasons why that should be 

true. First, as a matter of financial economy 
say “financial economy” because we all 
know there are a great many other kinds 
I believe the whole library question can be 
discussed and solved ultimately on the 
same ground that Herbert Spencer solved his 
essay on style, purely from the standpoint of 
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greatest economy to the state, that will a 
| ends tha wht to be accom 
plishe 1 the least outlay of energy or 
money 1 say, then, that the state library 
ld be the great reference library of the 
state, because that particular class of materi il 
is more expensive than probably any other, 


and it is the least per capita expense to the 
citizens of the state that the expensive books 


t somewhere 


be owned by the state, centered 
in the state, and used by as many people of 
the state as is possible. The great reference 
library of the state should be the state library 


because, whether located geographically in the 
center of the state or not, it Is certainly 
neare center of the state’s life than it 1s 
possible for any other library to be. It ts 


the only library in the state that can be owne d 


by all the pe ple of the state, and for that 
reason it is the only library in the state that 


can serve all the people of the state 
Do not misunderstand me to mean that the 
state should never lend its referenceb i} \ 


own notion is that every state library sh uld 


have a large supply of reference mater! 


lend it with absolute freedom The old idea 
that a reference book must always stay in a 
library seems to me an idea that if not al 
ready antiquated soon W be ind the s er 
the better \ man n hundred mile 
from t! te libra ho cannot me t 
the state lib Vv, needs given b ik Just 
much as the man wh ne le trom 
the state lib das me rily 
t l ve i 1 

pli ‘4 given | < b refe 


rei e | t f 
tially the mk n r | 
my t rary 
should b gre reference lb it 
the « t end t niece ite 
Oi course, I should put pon that 
There are th that | t be duplicated 
cas 1d. such material should 
never g d ls of the library, tor 
ny purpose | that limut not seriou 
d a here re i lara 
numbe l y old library, and 
some me ‘ 1 t le t t] t 
money valt were 
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repaid. So my own theory for our own li- 
brary and my theory for every other state 
library would be this: lend almost any book 
to almost any citizen within the state — 
through a library, if you can, to the individual 
directly if you must. I know that when I 
proposed to our legislative committee the en- 
actment of a law that would permit us to 
lend books from the Indiana State Library 
there were several objectors, and those ob- 
jectors were the people who lived close to 
Indianapolis or in Indianapolis, and who 
could not reconcile themselves to the idea 
that they might sometime come to the state 
library and not find the particular hook they 
wanted. The only argument I have to use 
in a case of that kind is that if you come 
here and find that a book is out it is only 
an evidence that somebody else wanted it 
just as badly as you did and could not get at 
it quite so conveniently, and for that very 
reason the state ought to lend it 

The state library ought to be the concen- 
tration point for all the historical material 
in the state, all the historical material con- 
cerning the state that is in duplicate and can 
be had, and much that concerns the state 
alone that is not in duplicate. There are 
things in the state of Indiana and every other 
state probably that would better be in Wash- 
ington in the national library; but that is not 
generally true. 

And so I should say that one of the two 
great aims of every state library is to secure 
for that state library, organized and preserved 
in that library, every fact that can be secured 
that throws light on any phase of the history 
of the state from its beginning. In our own 
state I wish I could build a library to which in 
a hundred years the historian could go and 
write the history of the state without leaving 
the library rooms. That is an ideal. It will 
never happen, of course. But that is the 
thing toward which we are working, and we 
propose to reach that point as nearly as can 
be with the circumstances under which we 
have to work; but of course we started too 
late. much of our material has gone and much 
is now beyond our reach, for various reasons. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
whether the state library should be the head 
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of all the library interests of the state. Per- 
sonally, I think it should. A large nu 

of people who know just as much ab 

as I do, and some of them know mor 
differently, and I am perfectly willing t 
it for granted that they are at least halt 
right, and that makes me not wholly 
That matter I do not care to discuss 
I could not settle it. But the quest: 
this, it seems to me: if any institution 


ing the work that ought to be done, 


72 


ing it in the best way that it can be d 
that institution alone. Call it by wi 
name you please, let it be managed ! 
ever board you please, but if it 
plishing the end, the best thing you can d 
it is to let it go on with the work it ts 
If it is not accomplishing the end 
best way, then there may be reasor 
change. But I have some time since outg 
the idea that every state should do as 
other state does, simply because this part 
state found it convenient and advisable t 
a certain thing in a certain way 

The Presinent: Now we shall hear 
Mr. Johnson Brigham, who is known 
of us as skilled both in critical and const 
ive discussion. 

Mr. BricHam: A man takes his life 
hand who differs with my friend Dewey 
New York (laughter), and when my trv 
Henry also gets over on his side, why, 
had certainly better take to the woods. | 
I have differed with him before, and I am ) 
alive, and so I am going to differ to-nis 
I think that under the circumstances in Cali- 
fornia, Mr, Gillis did just the right thing 
the state library; but as a general prop 
for states entering upon new careers or W 
ing up to the opportunities of the time, 
New York and California plan is not the ! 
There are two forces in library work. ‘ 
force is from the center outward; the 
is toward the center. I believe that 
state capitol there should be two bodies 


nected and yet separated There shou 


+4 


a state library commission, its purpose 
to reach out to the farthest corner 

remotest crossroads of the state as t] 
be necessary; and there should also hy 


library, which should be a reference librat 


aX 
* 


rey 


ree 


and center of information, to which 
rs may come, to which women’s clubs 
ik for help; and I believe that thes 
chould not be in antagonism, but should 


vether. In other words, I believe in 
plan (laughter). 
in library matters as 1 do in 


believe 1m it 


tics 1 believe, in the language of the 
et. that the librarian, instead of being “It 


respects, should consent to delegate part 


s power to a library commission Lb 
e that every state librarian should, by virtue 
= office, be a member of the library com 


ion, and if I were not a state librarian 


<elf I should believe that he ought to be 
ficio president of the ibrary commission 


it the secretary of the library commission 


iid be the storm center of all activities 
to the uttermost parts « f the 


out 


te The state librarian should be the cen- 


toward which scholars, students, women’s 


nhs. isolated investigators, men In the labor 


sel 


the 


re 


men and women engaged in all mental 


ties. should turn, and they should not 
disappointed. I believe, with the rest, 

the state library should loan books 
ly, but there is a large class of books that 
id not be loaned unless they are held in 
licate — sets that could not be replaced, 
| similar examples 
\ Dewey: I think, Mr. President, that 
idea of the last speaker, in separating the 


ns of the state library and the state 


brary commission, 1s no more practical than 


would be to separate the freight and pas- 
ger business of a railway They are dis- 
+t. but they run together closely. Where 
reference use of a library begins and the 
reation use leaves off is a pretty difficult 
g to determine. If the commission estab- 
hes libraries throughout the state and en- 
‘rages all the library work of the state, in 


corner, there are still people who want 


‘onsult books, do reference work. The 
mmission wants to aid them in this | 
thought this over a great many times, 


in 1y to carry on ilis work 
mically unless all the library interests 
the state are under a single government 
one thing I am clear on, that tt ought 


1 


be cx off eoevernment. Of the | 
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have been | 1 n } t d 
worked economically ere 
vided control and a d ded governmen ‘ 
state library i jas ¢ ere 
d not ve duphecate yor and 
material, with attendant 1 sk of frictio1 
greater cost, and less efficiency 
Miss Cornetta Marvin: I feel heart 
sympathy with Mr Brigham’s viev It seen 
to me that in me states the state lbrary 
may be able tot ike care of all 11S Wé rk But 
the re tu sat line rk ¢ } 
there are two distinct lines of WoOTK be done 
in any state: one. the w rk for small librar 
es from a center, and the other the work ot 
large reference library It seems to me 
that 1f they can be well -ombined, it may be 


possible to do that; but that | cal conditions 


should govern to a certain extent. But Id 


believe the re t distinct lines of work 
for the one institution to un lertake 

Mr. Anprews: Mr. President, I have been 
interested as I was once in a d ission be 
tween a member of our | 1 bench in ¢ 
cago and one of its leading attorneys | 


listened a hole evening to dis n ot 
forms of methods of procedure, on the or 
hand from the side of th b l ont 
other from the side ot the bench il 1 
once did I hear the clients mention 1 
d ission has 1 ere 
peen retere ep b ered 
outermost parts of the state, in the remot 
roads. but there has not been a 
reference to the great m of the pee t 
t + the ner center | | 
sunt eX iT 1 t 1 t} 
that the tv librart re al to take re 
th look t for then 
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But there are many functions of the state li- 
brary which directly affect those other librar- 
ies, the great reference libraries of the com- 


mercial centers, and the capitol in a majority 


of the states is remote from the commercial 
center of the state and from the center of 
population of the working people of the state. 


I want to speak for the reference libraries of 


the great cities, not merely reference libraries 


pure and simple, but the reference departmnts 
of municipal libraries. 


[hey all have an in- 
terest in obtaining the publications of their 


own states, which is a very difficult matter, 
and any closer relations that can be effected 
between the great city libraries and the state 


libraries should be emphasized in discussions 
on the topic 


C. S. Greene: I do not see that any argu- 


ment has been advanced for the separation of 


the reference work of the state library and 


the distributive work of the library commis- 


sion that would not apply to every little town 
library. 
brary has those two kinds of work to do— 


Every little town or small city li- 


reference work in the library itself and dis- 


tributive work of sending books out to the 
remotest part of the town 


But nobody ever 
suggested that two libraries in the same town 


should do that work, as being the most econo- 


mical way. It is generally found most econe- 


mical to have it combined in one library 
which shall, in two different departments, 


under the same -general control, meet those 
two needs. 


As to the other way, of having 


a separate commission of which the state 
librarian shall be a member, it seems to me 
that the argument for that would indicate 
that the Siamese Twins was the best form 
for the human race. 

Mr. BricHam: I have never seen explained 
satisfactorily the reason why the country store 
should not divide and become departmental 
in quality, and why the city department store 
should not take upon itself the duties of a 
country store. It is simply conditions which 
confront us, making it possible for us on a 
large scale to do certain things satisfactorily 
and well which the little country library can- 
not do satisfactorily and well. That is all. 

Mr. Goparp: It seems to me that the coun- 
try districts, many of them, and many of the 
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small villages, do not need more book. 


much as they need to know how to us 
books that they have; and it strikes me 
one great help that our state normal s 
can give to the several] states 1s the in 
in their curriculum of an elementary 
course, which shall teach teachers how 
books so that they in turn in the 
schools can teach the children ho 
books. 

Dr. Dewey: Some years ago I went 
a library where they separated the book 
the librarian showed us one case of 
marked books, and 
marked “little girl” books. It amused 
of us. I think Mr. Andrews put his fi: 
pretty nearly on the point 


‘little boy” 
] 


It is what | 
to say and have not made clear. Let 
state it the other way. The person 
interested in a particular kind of work 
phasizes that. One librarian has the sch 
instincts of collecting a great library, 
says that is the function of the state lil 
Another has this desire to reach out, 
says that is the function of the state 
But the public wishes to be served with | 
and I do not think it is practical to sey 
these books. The people who put ficti 
one place, we want them to handle all | 
The person who is reading fiction for r 
tion, we want him to use other books 
laboratory. If the commission is goin; 
look after the iibrary interests of the st 
must help everybody in the state who re 
help from books, not only the young rea 
but the student, the investigator, the 
chanic, and they will want all the res 
of the library 
great problem 


rhe cost of the library is 

It is recurring more and m 
every year, and we must face the most ec 
mical way of doing our work. That m« 
that the state must maintain in some pla 
a single, great, comprehensive library. I! 
must maintain a faculty of reference libraries 
in connection with it. We have now a refer 
ence library in law, sociology, medicine, hi: 
tory, and education, and we need a half 
dozen more; and the time is not so far distant 
when a great state library must have different 
specialists in these different fields, so that by 
telephone, by mail, all over the state, the state 


is 
< 


brary shall be available, either for the second 


rest library in the state or tor the little 
-croads library to call on tt for help. The 


ry of splitting up things is an expensive 


ry in practice, and | venture the pre- 
n that the more you duplicate the more 
vill find it economical to do your work 


er a single head. 


irned, 9.40 p.m 


FOURTH SESSION 


Room, UNITARIAN CHURCH, 


[HURSDAY MOKNING, JULY ©) 


meeting was called to order by Presi- 


RICHARDSON at 9.40. 


he PRESIDENT: been shown 


here have 


this nference two or three iteresting 


ns of library buildings. Mr 
resting sketch of the Staniord 
rary and a ground plan, which has been ot 

it. Mr. An- 
has very elaborate plans for the pro- 
the John Crerar Library, 


Dodge has an 


University 


rest to those who have seen 


ed library for 


nd as these have been seen by many and will 
nteresting to many others, I have asked 
take five 


statement 


Andrews to minutes now to 


about the 


e us a general 


hich he will be pleased to show those 
interested 
CRERAR LIBRARY 


PLANS OF JOHN 


Mr Anprews: It gives me great pleasure 


» sav a word or two about the plans of the 
lirectors of the John Crerar Library of Chi- 
© for its permanent building All of you 
iy not know that this library is for refer- 

nce use only and, by agreement with the 

ther libraries of the city, takes for its field 
the social, physical and natural sciences and 
I am accustomed to esti- 


their applications. 
mate its field as about 40 per cent. of that of 
the total usual library field. Its income ts 
$160,000 annually, of which about $40,000 are 
vailable for the increase of its collections, 
including purchase, binding, subscriptions to 
periodicals, ete. At present it serves an 
werage of 300 readers a day, but this num- 
ber is even now increasing steadily, and a 


decided further increase is anticipated the 
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mmoda 


those hich tract rather in avoid 
obsery n ire vided lhe service t 
the lhbrar nk t covers n niy the 
edt t ns n side ie 
city, but more and more c {t the state 
t Te ! Ss Tlect 

y lol > ess ihe aires 
tor yere pieas e at ded 


| 
315 et 2 203 Tet 1 he 
first decision of the « Littec 1 buildings 
gs was thts pace n st 
t the } } n so ¢ t | 
1 a marea iT hey 
It nat 1 s she t e a it iT 
ustified } pial 
decided agains 
ta rectang 
n the 


the condit ns 
twe wer floor 


and around them lecture halls, society room 


rooms for directors and trustees and most 
the other administration; on the upper flor 
a series of reading and ex! ibition rooms, the 


main reading room being right above the 


lhe service 18 vert cal, and theretore 
Now this plan brings up 


main questions. On one of them the 


stack 
the easiest pr ssible 
two 


American Library Association, at its *hila 


delphia meeting in June, 1897 passed certain 


resolutions, of which 1 will quote only the 


last: “We find in the arrangement of a cen- 


tral stack, with reading room ibove, an ex- 


‘ellent provision for ample light, freedom 
from noise, ready and quick delivery of books, 
and opportunity for extension as the growth 
The last is a very 


questions, 


of the library may require.” 
important fact. One of the 
therefore, which I have to ask you, is whether 
r not there has been any change of opimon 


two 


on the part of the Association on this very 


that for a great reterence 


important point 


153 
OOK s 
yt 
tt the annual election a year ago, to DUNS 
the lake front he te chosen ts part 
rl 
seemed to them to best 
lhe diagrams provide on tn 
for a central core of stacks 
rect who 
tate 
our 
meat 
raries 
refer 
p hy 
valf-a 
. 
listant 
Terent 
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library in a city, where economy of space 1s 
the first essential to be considered, the read- 
ing room can be placed advantageously above 
the stacks The other point has never been 
discussed more than incidentally at our meet- 
ings, although it has come up occasionally; 
that is, whether or not the use of artificial 
light, which means practically electric light, 
has become so reliabie and cheap that the 
stacks can be planned without reference to 
daylight. Mr. Bernard Green, the superin- 
tendent of the Library of Congress, is decid- 
edly of the opinion that this can be done, and 
as a matter of fact he is now excluding much 
of the daylight from the stacks of the Li- 
brary of Gongress by quite an elaborate pro- 
vision of screens, confessing that he was too 
much influenced in their construction by the 
formerly prevalent opinion that a maximum 
of daylight in the stacks was the great desider- 
atum. Upon these two points I ask the advice 
of all who have had experience, or who have 
theories, or ideas. If they do not comply with 
my request they are at least deprived of the 
satisfaction of saying “I told you so” when 
they come to complain of the conditions at 
the John Crerar Library 

The Presiwent: We are obliged to Mr. 
Andrews for presenting these considerations 
of interest to us, in the interim of assembling 
I will now call for the first regular paper on 
the program, by Henry E. Legler, of Wis- 
consin 


Henry FE. Lecier read a paper on 


STATE LIBRARY COMMISSIONS 
(See p. 40.) 


The Presiwent: This paper is an important 
and significant contribution to the sugges- 
tion of the tendency which was noted in last 
evening’s session in respect to state libraries 
—the tendency in modern library practice 
to have the state do more than it has in the 
past, instead of leaving all to private and 
local initiative. If there are any who are 
afraid of this and think it is paternalism or 
anything of that sort, they are simply to re- 
member that our government is by ourselves 
and for ourselves, and when we do these 


things for ourselves throveh the state it ts 


only our cooperative way of doing 
ourselves. The discussion of this 
be opened by Miss Edna D. Bullock, 
braska 

Miss Buttock: Mr. President, | 
like to say that in Nebraska the averag: 
of a library commission’s secretary 
forty-five minutes, but that I shall n 
at all embarrassed if I am called down 
what soonet. I dislike to disarrang 
gauge and prefer that you should atter 
that for me 

The Presipent: The average stunt of 
discussion is five minutes; but we 
you a little margin over that, and | 
venture to call you down at the end of 
or eight cr nine minutes. 

Miss Buttock: Thank you, Mr. Pre 
There are two reasons why | should not 
cuss the details of Mr. Legler’s pape: 
is the feminine prerogative of talking 
most anything but the subject. It is 
comfortable prerogative for a library 
mission’s secretary to have handy. The 
is that the general trend of library 
sion work, as understood in the West 
Middle West, has been so clearly 
as to admit of no further definition, 
believe there is no dissenting opinion 
those of us who are doing the work 
part of the country. So I will contin 
to a few concrete examples illustratir 
work we are doing, and these must 
sity be drawn from my experience in t! 
which I represent, and also must of 
be at times so local as to be almost per 

Our law in Nebraka, which is a very ¢ 
law — borrowed from Wisconsin, Min: 
and Iowa — says that it is our business t 
courage the establishment of libraries 
none exist and improve those already 
lished. We find the first end of the 
far the larger part of it, and we ar 
deeply concerned in the character 
books that are put into the hands of Nel 
ans, whether they are on the shelves of 
libraries in our eleven cities and towns 
in the country schoolhouse, or on the w! 
} 


not in the ranchman’s home in the sane 


To sticceed in inducing Nebraskans ‘ 


one good hy ok where there has heen none 


fhe 
we 
ay 


there has been but one. er to sub 


where 
1 book for a poor or indifferent 
part of our wrk at present, 
lave followed the general method 
Mr. Legler in doing this, by dis 
» lists of books for libraries, tor 
sts of books tor pres- 


and homes, li 
for children. and lists of books on tarm 


home topics. As a concrete example | 
eay that I once met with 4 farmers’ 
presented the subject of the use ot 
ks the farm home, and distributed a 
; books on farm and home topics; and «as 
‘It of that one meeting a goodly num- 


pies of box ks recommended were OT 
by farmers in the audience and others 
around and told me that they intended 


-hase the entire list of books — one cit! 


rore 


with a cheerful Teutonic countenance, 
me that his children could learn to 
from them even if he could not. That 
ne of our present methods of getting 
ks into the homes of Nebraska and into 
the hands of the laborers 
Nebraska has no school library law, and I 
the advisability of having one, because 
it any law the work is being centralized 
e library commission and a large propor- 
» of our energy, money, and interest goes 
to making the pathway toward library m- 
sy for the boys and girls of Nebraska 
ult citizens who have come to Us from 
t t and who have not acquired a taste 
for reading, and who do not know how to 
use books, we do not regard as of peculiar 
nterest to us; but we mean to give the boys 
nd girls of Nebraska every possible chance 
For years our state has been proud of 


record as having a low degree of illiteracy, 
we propose to keep our banner waving, 
1 for that reason we think it worth while 


to spend considerable energy on the boys and 


The improvement of libraries already es 
blished is a part of our commission’s func 


but is not the most important matter 


h us now. for the reason that one-third 
¢ our state is something like the Middle 


West while the other two-thirds is distinctly 
West. and since “magnificent distances” have 


been mentioned by almost every represc 
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las been needed. 


that there is such a thing 4s 


0 many library summer sc 


by somebr vy else, 
Nebraska’s plan of spongins 


As an example of what we do in the 
of encouraging the esta | 
a concrete examp! 


the ; tive for the West, I s! d like to speak o! 
of N : ders n brary. It contains over six thou 
sand square mul nd you could lay d ; 
I s . Connecticut and Rhode Island in it, wit 
age o plenty of room for both ot them to rattl | 7 
around; yet county mstitut nly ot 
not P twelfth of the area ol r state and, as | 
vn " said, it has no hbrary We have work to d 
ing t 1 that has to go back to foundations We d 
uitend : help the libraries a littl and I should hk 
t to say, in connection with Mr. Legler’s pet 
it of this | sonal opinion as to interference, that we neve! 
lis 
' help anybody who does not ask us tor hejf 
1] be unless we can do so without his knowing that 
} } 
ol t der we are doing it—and sometimes we hay ? 
me succeeded in doing that No summer sch 7 
cam 
reside 
not d that sort from our neighbors and shall con . 
per; tinue to do so, and as a pers nal opi \ 
ig of should like to suggest to these Far Westert 
is a \ states faving 
cor ools, and that 1! 
he other ny work done for you 
as upon your neig! 
n, ar way 
n ! rit 
x t t wane 
e 1 ment next fall to go out int he nd hill 
tit ‘ to sist at a house-warming of at 
library building at Keystone, some 300 
th miles from Lincoln and some distat 
n from a_ railroad station woman 
per club in the hills, whose men 
ery ¢ bers, some of them, travel 25 miles t trend ae 
int the meetings of their club, est bli | a 
ss brary. and ontgrowing e pos 
eS ar room m V cu ev Ke] ded th ey 
ly must have a library building, and they are 4 
rt now collecting money t ile ean-to for 
ire 1 git their schoolhouse \ ded f 
‘ of 
Nebr t interested in that rt of 
| 
the womet viva 1 Eoual Suffrage A 
ig 
+ 


i‘. 
2 
i 
x 
» 
» 


which gives considerable attention to library 
affairs and has one library meeting of each 
of its clubs every vear—we work through 
ill of these agencies and any other possible 
gency The women’s clubs, of course, are 

chief support. and through them nearly 
all of our library efforts have thei origin. 

One thing has not been mentioned, I 
think, that a library commission might very 
profitably undertake —not only to furnish 
books to study clubs, but also to supply 
courses of study. I have found that study 
clubs often undertake things that they cannot 
possibly accomplish by reason of lack of ma- 
terial, and consequently I have endeavored 
to guide them along lines which are possible 
in their locality, and there is nothing in the 
office of our library commission that flies so 
constantly about the state as the courses of 
study which I have told the women’s clubs 
ire at their disposal. 

Now, in order to come within the limit of 
time I should like to express the general tone 
of our work in the language of another: 
“All our efforts are directed to the end that 
books rightly chosen and rightly used shall 
give to Nebraskans the knowledge which il- 
luminates, the companionship which cheers, 
and the ideals which transmuted into action 
cause that continuing growth by which alone 
a man may reach his full stature.” (Ap- 
plause.) 

The PresipeNt: Sometimes it is very hard 
work to grant a request even when it is made 
by a woman. This is one of the occasions 
when it was a hard thing to grant Miss Bul- 
lock’s request to let her know when arbitrary 
limits were reached, and so it will be hard in 
respect to some of our other speakers. But 
I have evolved a method, and I will venture 
two minutes before the fixed time is up, to 
bring my watch forward for the speaker and 
leave it on his own conscience, with the 
watch, to say when he comes to an end. 
(Laughter.) The other speaker for this dis- 
cussion is Miss Hoagland, the secretary of 
the Indiana Public Library Commission. 

Miss Merica HoaGianp: Mr. President, I 
congratulate the American Library Associa- 
tion upon the address given by Mr. Legler. 
It must needs voice the sentiment and opin- 
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or two items in the address that 1 wou 


to emphasize from Indiana’s point of 


Mr. Legler referred specially to the imp: 


ments in street and water works, whic 
of necessity affect our organization 
braries in the smaller towns of the 

West. Not long ago the Indiana c¢ 
sion was called to organize a library 
town, and though it was a rainy evenin 
entire town seemed to be interested 

movement. Lhe taxpayers, especially, 
out, some of them to object to the or 


ion of all library commissions. There ar 


tion of the library, and one of the ques 


put to the organizer was, “Shall we 


water works to protect our town, or 


we have a public library?” It was rat! 


difficult question to answer, and the org 
got around it by saying, “We must have 
One is a necessity for material advance: 
the other is an equal need for int 
advancement.” 

I wonder if we appreciate how 
owe to the women’s clubs of the vari: 
in the organization of public | 
Women’s clubs have been the butt 
criticism, but I believe the women’s 
have gone out of the catalog of f 
come to be recognized as permanent 
tional agencies. (Applause.) The 
clubs, when taken seriously, have a a: 
fluence upon the advancement of our 
states. I believe that one fruitful subj: 
discussion in the League of Library Cor 
sions will be to find how far and to wh 
tent the clubs of the country have bee: 
strumental in organizing public librarie 
directing their influences. Let me emph 
too, another thing in Mr, Legler’s paper 


that is that the initiative for any ‘ibrary 


ganization must come from the town 
rather than from the library comm 


I think there is always a little feeling of 
sentment against too much state interfere: 
Greater than the public library commis- 


greater than the state library board, is 
interest each serves. To continue the dis 


sion begun last evening, let me quote bri 


from the opinion of the president of our 
library commission, and of a member 
and also from our governor, who is spe 


¥ 
\ 


he state librarian does most of his own work 


ry 


Ja 


c 


“In n 
t of any library movement depends chiefly 


ne a state librarian doing effective h- 


mount expended for the s 


and the work is done by a cory 
its. the task of looking after local li- 
organization and management m ght be 


ed in this library matter This from 
cob P. Dunn, the president of our li- 
ommission : 


iy opinion the success of the manage- 


personal character, interest, and en- 
of the people engaged, and not on 
me or form of organization I can 


missionary work without th aid of a 
sion, I can imagine the two working 
y with beneficial effects I think we 
e demonstrated in Indiana that commis- 
an do good work without any aid from 
» state library. In brief, it is much as if one 
isked who mad the best librarians, tall 
le or short people. It all depends on 

hey are short on 
Indiana we found a field not occupied 
state library or any other institution of 
ition. We occupied it, are doing well, 
satisfied to gO on as we are until we 

ore light 

On the abstract question, I think a differ- 
would exist between states acc: rding to 


tate library. 
ate where the state librarian 1s a super- 
s ot as- 


) 


n advantageously. In a state where 


ink that he would find enough to engage 


ons 


Sine 


ry 


st of his time in his own library. This, 
vever, iS a mere suggestion of probabilities, 
1 might be varied materially by local con- 


e coming here I have received from 


Irs. Elizabeth C. Earl, a member of our li- 


commission, who is in the East, the 


ing : 


‘There should be but one library board or 
ommission under whose care a// the library 
nterests of any state should be developed and 


fostered 


“The library board in charge of the library 


the 


ot 


interests of a state should be appointed for 
hat purpose only, and not be identified direct- 
ly with any other state work. In divided du- 
ties one is likely to give his best effort to that 
which appeals to him most, at the expense of 


hers: but there should always be a 
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hearty and earnest co-operation in ill educa- 


tional effort in the state. 
‘If it seems wise to have a board or 
nission of five or seven — two of thes: 


venship will bring better results, with Ie 
penditure, to the state. 


com- 
might 
he ex officio —but a board or commission of 
hree carefully appointed persons who have 
n honest desire for a higher standard of citi- 


cs @X- 


“With all library interests under one direct- 
ing body there cannot be a duplication of 
tk and therefore an unnecessary expendi- 


ture of time and money will be avoided 

“By placing the state library under the care 
and direction of the lhbrary commission the 
library interests of any state will be corre- 
lated.” 

y in ¢ ng Governor Hat 
iev tee \ 
nad t contus 
I cere one directing 
gency. How 1 ght 
ace cle 

SamueL S. Green: Mr. President, I ret 
esel \ k tne s iM 
nd the \ n in 
nd a word as to the things wl ch should 
next be don We found in 1890 when the 
commission was appointed that there were 
but 105 towns with librari hey are \ 
supplied T es \ law Va pass 
afterwards enabling us to give other towns 
with only $600,000 valuation a hundred dollars’ 
worth of books — and I will say | had t ither 
give books than money in case they organ 
ized under the laws of the state hat work 


has been practically completed A third law 
was passed which enabled us to give to any 
town with $600,000 or less \ iluation an ad- 
ditional hundred dollars’ worth of books, 
where the Library Commission could be con- 
vinced that the town was doing all that it was 
pessible for them to do tor outlying districts 
and for the schools. That work is practically 
completed. Now what shall we do next? 
We—the five members of our commission — 
are not in favor of having a paid agent go 
around among the libraries to give aid and ad 
vice. We can command in Massachusetts a 
large body of highly cultivated and benevolent 
women, and men, too, whom we feel that we 
can organize into a body. pay their travel 
expenses, and let them loose upon the small 
libraries of the state. It has always been our 
plan to put the library of every town into the 
hands of some member of the commission 
who should have friendly correspondence and 
study the inditions in that town and do for 
it whatever could be done We propose to 


continue that, by organizing, as | ay this 
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body to aid us in showing what is needed in 
these towns, and then we will help them im- 
prove their libraries. We feel that it would 
be an excellent thing to bring librarians of 
small libraries to Simmons College in Bos- 
ton, for example, or to some similar school 
where special library training ts given, and to 
pay their expenses. I speak of Simmons 
College because it has a dormitory where in 
summer we could have room and opportunities 
for instruction. We should like to bring a 
number of librarians of small libraries to 
Simmons College every year for a few w ecks’ 
study 

Chere is one other thing. It seems to us 
hat instead df having one or even two general 


issociations throughout the state — we would 
not discourage the existence of these, but 
rather encourage them —there should be at 
least ten little library associations throughout 
the commonwealth, and that each one of 
these should be so distributed that every li- 
brarian of a small library should know the 
librarian of some central library, with whom 
they might consult. Such associations would 
allow the librarians, at very small expense, to 
come together two or three times a year, ex- 
change experiences, and learn about the man- 
agement of libraries. 

Miss Auice S. Tyrer: Mr. President, I 
want to say a word on this subject, suggested 
by the remarks of Miss Bullock, as to co- 
operation with other interests in the state. I 
think that the library commission should be 
in a receptive attitude so far as w rking with 
other organizations in the state is concerned, 
and I think that if we are open-minded the 
door is open to us every day. We find in 
Iowa, and I suppose other representatives 
here have found, that the tendency in the 
YM C. A. is toward organization through 
county centers; where there are many small 
towns in a county the Y. M. C. A. employs a 
secretary to include all ot the towns in the 


county, instead of acting as secretary solely 


for a local organization. A knowledge of 
this tendency came to us through the fact 
that the Y. M. C. A. secretary in one county 
became interested in the travelling library and 


ished to correlate the work of the two or- 


ganizations. We were more than ready to 


work with them, and this has open 
in a purely accidental way, one met! 


coSperation. At once 


this 


col 


ity 


placed in the villages of the county s 
elling libraries, and this plan we 


follow out in other counties. 


simply 
codperate with other 


I menti 
as a suggestion as to how 


agencies 


method consists in cooperation with t 


federation of women’s clubs 
indeed to testify to the hearty, cord: 
constant help that we receive fror 


en’s clubs of lowa. We owe to them 


I am \ 


>» 
iti 


ganization of many of our libraries 


have correlated our work with the st 


eration in a specific way, by travellins 
work and work with their club progr 


mittee. 
commission some very 


We are fortunate in having 
strong 


club 


among them Mrs. Towner, of Iowa, 


chairman of the club program comn 
the 
They prepare outlines for study am 


State Federation 


of 


We 


men’s 


clubs of the state and we furnish the 


along the lines suggested by this out! 


Miss Gratra A. CouNTRYMAN read 
on 


TRAVELLING LIBRARIES 
LIBRARY DEVELOPMENT 


The PRESIDENT: 


(See if 


AS 


» 56 


A FIRST S17 


) 


per will be formally opened by Dr. D 
Dr. Steiner 


Dr. 


Dewey: I reme 


mber 


wl 


years ago I proposed this travelln 


pli 


in 


to our legislati 


ire, 


how 


very 


amused they were at such a ridiculous 


si 


tion 


But the travelling library 


to stay, and you see from the report 


Ve 


ist 


number of these 


libraries the 


The discussion of tl 


amount of money that is being expend 


the good that is being accomplished, t! 


a 


permanent force in 


spreading all the time 


librarianship 


The process 


on. breaking down the barriers betw« 


people and the books 
The American people pre-eminently wa 
sults. 


if 


it 


They care mighty little about the 


is demonsirated 


That is what v 


that 


a 


certain 


th 


me 
a 
lod ot t 
x, 
| 
por 
| 
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We ail know that the best 


nt to be done 


ks ought to be m the hands of everybody 


who will read them. If a thing ought to be 
} then there are four plain questions 

h can it be done quicker, easier, cheaper 
or better? If you can demonstrate any on 


hose four things, that settles it Wi 


Americans — they will do it that wav regard 
less of theory That was the proposition 
pout travelling libraries. We wanted to get 
hooks and readers together, and the theory 


that it could be done better nd quicker 


( r by making the hooks travel than 
1. making the people travel. The q ion 
transportation 1s at the bottom of 


+r modern civilization Quick and cheap 


transportation of people and of things, and 
and cheap communication, coms tute 
she whole library problem [his question of 


travelling libraries is developing all the 
more and more liberality is being 
chown as te where they shall go and when, 
and the rules regarding their use are con- 
eantly broadening. Our last effort in New 
York was sending out the house library, for 
the farmers, to any individual home without 
library privileges. 

Wherever we take down a barrier the ex- 
perience justifies the effort. The human ant- 
mal comes into the world and after his first 
breath of air there come certain absolute 
necessities; water, first, then food, then 
then shelter, the necessities of exist- 


at the 
’ 
books, and 


ence. After that, the question of 
that comes to be about the first essential of 
educated and intelligent citizens. We have 
to supply this demand. My contribution at 


this moment to this discussion 1s the expres- 


» of the belief that the travelling library 1s 
going to broaden still further tll individual 
scholars and students and readers will be 


able to get these libraries freely and con- 
stantly. If any man, woman OF child wishes 
either information, or inspiration, of innocent 
recreation from the best books, the public 
nnot afford not to make the books availa- 
ble. That means that we must reorganize 
many of our thoughts about libraries, because 
to reach all the people and all sections of a 
country the travelling library must develop 


still more. I take it that im ten ¥ ars from 
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now, m many sectic ms, 1i a pers n wi 


take up a special line of study, that ind 
vidual will be able to set d to some place nd 
get th bes on th 
1 n nized study club or a sm ll pul 
lic library m d And th t we ll 
n nor ) } 
portance bh hav e best 
idvice and information t in be 
1 i page vi te \ 
of the best , tat hat ] 
th SCt nd \ f 
books, and tudy 

im ry t in 
friends and col ite 
heave different views Lhe very Pp 
these meetings I t give expres t 
different 1 do not 
the least im the \ias jusct systen fd 
ing tl rk, and yet | am mighty P 1 of 
Massachusetts. [| am immet sely proud ot 
Empire state, but right down in my heart | 
wouldn't be a pit sorry if the Lord had 

the other side of the line nd 


dropped me ot 
1 could claim Massachusetts as my hom 
am proud of that great state and its gr 
t 1 do not like the system that 
laid out here. My ob 
the hireling minister who 


is preaching to but one body of Christians 
leal more efficient than vol 


has been a great cea! 
untary service I should rather live in a com 


munity where there is a good paid fire de- 
nt than take my chances with the vol- 
unteers. This voluntary work as a rule 
poor work Now, this is a fact Let us face 
each other. We w 
not trust im any commercial work the volun- 
-omparatively litt 


record, bu 
Brother Green has 


servation is that 


partme 


1s 


it: let us be tar with 


teer service of people of « 
experience Here is a young woman who 
ted 


interestea 


ihead 


ot 


comes out of sch iol and becomes 


in libraries, and if she is an earnest, £0 
tely conceives a 
of theories of her own I have known re 
young woman of that kind go 


sort of a girl, she immedi: 


m atedly of a 
ing out and conducting 4 library institute of 
something of the kind, and teaching some 


mighty bad library doctrine This is an age 
mstance, take the New 


of specialis S For 


York systems. Mr Fastman, our hbrary in- 


hes to 
( 
| 
ite fe 
x 
{ 
t of 
hat 
reel 
theor 
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spector, for the last ten or twelve years — 
a Yale College man and a graduate of the li- 
brary school — has gone day aiter day doing 
just one thing — visiting libraries to find out 
their dithculties, their experience, and what 
they need, and his mind is focalized on that 
Don't you suppose, after making a dozen 
visits of that kind, that his advice is more 
valuable than would be the voluntary serv- 
ice Of someone of a very limited experience, 
who, because she is engaged in library work, 
assumes to advise? Do voluntary superin- 
tendents give the best results? The public 


schools of this country that are doing the 
best work get trained instructors, people who 
not only have their heart in their work, but 
who have studied school problems, have seen 
the failures and the necessities. 

Dr. Steiner: I think it is always well if 
a man has any concrete experience, to give 
it, and I have had just a little bit of con- 
crete experience with reference to the sub- 
ject of Miss Countryman’s paper, “Travelling 
i:braries as a first step in library develop- 
ment.” We have not gotten to the second 
step, down in our state, so I cannot tell you 
very much as to what the travelling library 
is going to lead to. I can merely tell you 
what we have begun to do with the travelling 
library. In Maryland the state capital is not 
the center. All roads lead to Baltimore, al! 
means of transportation are best carried from 
and to Baltimore. Furthermore, when the 
State library commission was established the 
funds at its disposal were not sufficient to 
enable it to employ any trained secretary 
Consequently, it seemed best to make an ar 
rangement with a library in Baltimore which 
was able to furnish the service of preparing 
the travelling libraries. That arrangement 
was made, and with our appropriation we 
purchased travelling libraries and sent them 
out, and we very soon found that the people 
did not realize that they wanted travelling 
libraries, far less did they realize that a per- 
manent library would be any use to them 
So we sent out last winter a young man who 
went by sleigh and by buggy and by steamer 
and by bicycle and on foot, over 18 of the 


23 counties of the state. Through his efforts 
t 


ere was no difficulty in convincing the peo- 
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ple that they wanted travelling libraries, 
we have had no trouble in placing all 


have placed more if we had them. B 
feel very strongly, and the little exp 


braries we have been able to buy, and 


we have had has made us the more « 
of the fact, that the travelling library 
the first step in library development, | 
must be a library center in each tow: 
of sufficient size to make it possibl 
town to support such a center —a cen 
which there is a permanent collect 
books, with a reading-room open at 
hours and certain days during the wee! 
in which there is someone who has at 
an elementary knowledge of library m 
We have also found another dif 
which a state with a larger appropriation 


with skilled help in its library commis 


would not have found. We started out, 
so far it seems the only way we can cont 


with fixed collections of books, and ther 


a good deal that is unsatisfactory about 
fixed collections. From one little town 
people will write that they want one ki 
bocks; from another little town they 
another kind of books; and it is very 
prising how, when you get into a rural 
munity in one district you will find th 
people have read many of the standard 
in another they have not read any at 
glad to get them. The degrees of cult 
the different counties of the state ar 
prisingly different. And so it seems t 
that the permanent, fixed, travelling | 
collection is a first step toward the 
flexible travelling library collection. In 
words, had I the money and the f 
should try to keep very few collect 
books which could not be changed from 
to time as the need and the demand sh 
warrant 

Secondly, there should always, it s 
me, be clearly in mind the purpose of | 
in each of these communities something 
is more definite than any travelling libr 
can be. The travelling library is a spiet 
stimulus. It is a most excellent mean 
reaching scattered people. It is a m 
which we shall probably have to resort t 
generations to come. It is quite prob 
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that it never will be superseded. And yet 
seems to me that we should not emphasize 


the forgetting of the other side of the 

rk. Our state library commission was ¢s- 

shed for the purpose — as defined in the 

ating it— of giving aid and advice to 

libraries and those wishing to estab- 

libraries, and secondly, to circulate 

libraries among the people of the 

hus we sec the travelling libraries 

first step, and the permanent libraries 

second step, and the latter are the 

goal i? ward which ve should be 
eruggling. (4dpplause.) 

-< Trtcomp: We think we have found 

i county in Maryland just what Dr 

Steiner wants —a permanent collection with 


travelling libraries radiating from it. Our 
library in Hagerstown 1s simply an ordinary 
ry. such as you will find in any average 

y of about 17,000 inhabitants, but it is for 
the benefit of the whole county, and when we 
anened it the only obvious way of getting at 
people in the county was through the 
ns of the travelling library — not fixed 
tions, which Dr. Steiner also objects 
t but collections which go out and come 
back and become an integral part of the cen- 
tral library. We have now 60 travelling li 


Lraries circulating in the county of 45,000 in 
habitants. These little libraries go out as the 
r r travelling library does, in the usual 


travelling library case containing about 50 


travelling library 


does it the post office or the general store 

any public place where we can find 

to take care of them. Then they come 

nd the books are overlooked and a 

-ollection goes out. In addition to this 


ive recently started our book wagon, 


w! is going through the county taking 
travelling libraries to their destination, 

Iso arranged in such a way that we can 

y on the shelves, with doors opening out- 


\ rd, a collection of about three or four 
ired books at a time. Our man goes out 
deposits whatever cases he has to depos 
then goes on through the more solated 
portions of the county which are not nea 


fice nent nv general store. 
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drives up to the farm-houses, where the 


people come out and select the books fron 


the wagon. This, it seems to me, 


tion of the difficulty which Dr 
experienced 
Mr. Joy Licurenstern: Dr Dewey and Dr 
Steiner gave me a pointer that I have long 
wanted, and I now rise to a point of inf 
tion When a reader comes to the library we 
give him the privilege of taking h wn 
book from the shelf or ot finding the book 
that he wants in the catalog 
giving this « ttside untrained reader, as 
may call him, the same privilege with 
our travelling libraries? If so, 1 want t 
know how tar we are giving him that privilege, 
and how far we think he ought to have that 
privilege. Are we making up in these travelling 
libraries a certain proportion of books from 
each class of literatut 
are we sending these libraries © 
regard to the needs of the people who ar 


to receive them? In Calif 
are we sending down to the oil regions, tl 


lower end of the San Joaquin Valley, book 


which would perhaps particularly interest th 


people there, and are we send to son 

fruit region or the orange-growing [es 

books which would interest those people, an 

are we giving to the people im any pla e tl 

privilege of choice as to what books they 

to have? I do not refer to the study-clt 
libre 


libraries, but to the genera. traveling 


ies The difference, it seems t 
difference between the service table d 
and service @ la carl Phere 

as to which way we preter t dit I 
are we letting the other folks dint 


C. S. Greene: A countryn 


restaurant says, “Please give me ! thi 
to there on the bill of far H t 

the French names, and it bet f 

to serve him the regular dinner vd 

what we have had t do so far in the ¢ 
fornia travelling librari Ye ‘ 
ont travelling libraries trom t tate ) 

ve have ende red to make the hl f 
f+ the local conditions t me extent. I 
mem! tl 1 library « 

to the fr dist: 1d they put it 
» number bl en tl sect we 
te back they knew a 


the 
pa 
yal 
i 
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about that kind of thing, and please to give shut as would the poorest anglewor 
them something interesting. (Laughter.) So lot at the mght time. We ask people 
vou cannot always tell how to choose books us what books they like; if they do not k: 
( her people. In our state we send the we ask what subject they are interested 
books entirely free, the library bears the ex- if they do not know, we ask them wh 
penses of transportation and there is no cost’ the family. If they say there is a boy 
whatever to the community. That has re- loves the woods, we take a shy at him 
sulted in dovbling the number sent out since an out-of-door book, or something of 
last November; it will probably double again’ kind. To dine d Ja carte is a matter 
next six months, and the extent of our cation. But the elective system is sw 


ill probably be the only limit to num-_ all over the world. People have an id 
travelling libraries sent out. It is 
send the books than to send a and they won't stand being dictated 
whose salary would have to be when a librarian prescribes in a dogn 

n from our funds and would lessen the way, “take this book” or “that book,” 


mber of books we send. is the book you want,” it may work 
Dewey: We are constantly sending times, but very often it doesn’t. An 
more @ la carte, but there ing experience in this line is that of ser 
are cases where this does not work. I went books to the blind. The old theory w: 
: camp in the Adirondacks last year. Out books for the blind must be chosen ot 


each human soul has certain rights of its 


n 
books more and 


nto ; 
there in the lumber camps, the cheapest thing assumption that a blind person only 

that will keep the men at work and keep’ to read sermons and prepare himself for 
them warm is beans, and the contractors who future life. I was heretic enough to say 
take them out there give them beans three it seemed to me that if anybody would 
times a day — breakfast, dinner, and supper. something interesting and bright, it 

Some of these men came to town and went bea blind person. We publish about a « 


down to the local hotel where there was a new books every year for the blind. We! 


bill of fare. They looked at it a little while taken “The bonnie brier bush” and “Wild 
and then turned around and asked for beans. mals I have known,” and similar books. 
It was utterly true that they preferred them. people are perfectly delighted to get out 
And there are people of whom the same thing ordinary channels. So I should say, by 
is true as regards books. But the tendency means, let us cultivate the d la carte s) 


} 


to select their own books is growing all the if people know what they want; and ii 
while. Our experience, and the experience of do not know, send them the best collectio: 
most of you probably, is that when we adapt can, profiting all the while by experienc: 
books to definite constituencies we are dis- Miss Stearns: It would seem as if, 
appointed in the results. The farmer doesn’t our great National Library, our state lil 
care so much for the books on farming; he our county libraries, our city libraries 
is being a farmer all the time, and he wants village libraries, our travelling libraries, 
something just as different as possible from our book wagon, we had reached the 
what he is doing. You know that if a man stage of library development; but in al! 
thinks he wants a certain book it is better to discussion this morning there has not 
give him that book than to give him something a word said concerning the future stag: 
twice as good that he does not want. The this library development, and that is the ut 
time to drop the worm is when the young zation of the rural free delivery to bring 
robin has his mouth open, and when a man _ individual book to the individual borroy 
is interested in a certain book that is the time It seems a shame that the United St 
to give him the book — and to give him a bet- should stand in the way of this next step 
ter book does not answer the purpose. You library development, that such a man as Sen 
might take the most elaborate menu, and it ator Thomas C. Platt, of the United S: 


would not be as useful with the robin’s mouth Express Company, should keep us 
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having legislation passed in Washington al- 


» the rural free delivery carrier to take 
from the little village library the individual 
to the individual borrower, and yet that 


st exactly what happened in the state of 


\Wisconsin. Our Senator Stout tried to reach 
t] individual borrower in his county with 
the individual book. The United States pos- 


regulations forbade. And | think it 
id be the next work of the American 
Library Association, in this matter of library 
velopment, to have legislation passed that 
permit the individual book to reach the 
ndividual borrower. Say we have our trav- 
¢ library system. In one of the boxes 
there is a particular book on radium. If that 
k is in a system of 120 boxes it will take 
sixty years for a particular borrower to get 
at that particular book, if there happened to 
be only one copy of it. Why should not it 
be possible for a man in a remote place who 
has read about radium in his daily paper and 
wants to know something more about it, to 
drop a letter in the post-bex in front of his 
home, 50 or 60 miles from a railroad, asking 
the librarian of the nearest library to send 
him some book on radium, and why should 
it not be possible for the rural mail carrier to 
ke that book to that individual borrower, 
hout paying the prohibitive postal rate? 
ipplause.) 
At the request of the president, Miss 


Srearns, second vice-president, then took the 
hair 

S S Green: Travelling libraries in Massa- 
chusetts are furnished by the Women’s Edu- 
cation Association, which perhaps you will 
emember to be the association of cultivated, 
well-to-do women of means who provided 
the endowment for Radcliffe College. They 
ire very earnest and very active. Now, it is 
that class of women which I would like to see 


going around among the small libraries of 
e state of Massachusetts. I understand 
Dr. Dewey has left the room, but if I mention 
to him the names of such persons as Miss 
Marv Morrison, of Boston, who is the chair- 
man of the fiction selection committee of the 
Roston Public Library, Miss Chandler, of 
Lancaster, Miss Jackson, of Pittsfield, and 
I could name many others, he would see at 
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nee that the peopie not only have leisure 

philanthropic interest, but they have 
spec ntere n hbraries, ind that their 
efforts in helping people would be of the 
greatest l partic stated that 
thought this plan was better adapted to Mas 
sachusetts ihan any other method ach 


state must decide for itself what is best un 
der the circumstance in which it is placed 


he 


Dr. RicHarpson here resumed t 
Miss Maritia FREEMAN read a paper on 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION ON FROM S1000 TO 
$s000 A YEAR: ECONOMIES IN PLANS AND 


p O64.) 


Samvuet H. Ranck read a paper on 


LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION ON FROM $1000 TO 
$5000 A YEAR: ESSENTIALS AND NON 


ESSENTIALS 
(See p. 58.) 


The Presipent: Discussion on this inter 
esting topic will be opened by Miss Alice S 
Tyler and closed by Miss Mary L, Titcomb 

Miss TyLer: Mr. President, may I suggest 
that this discussion be passed over at this 
time? I think there are many interesting 
things that have been suggested by these two 
excellent papers, and I feel that we cannot 
do justice to the discussion in the very few 
moments that we would be justified in taking 
at this time 

The Present: Then I will introduce this 
discussion again, if there is an opportunity, 
if there should not be, of course, we shall 
have to put it over. In the meantime I will 
declare this session adjourned 

Adjourned 12.45 p.m. 


FIFTH SESSIO‘ 


(Mar~ Avuprence Room, UNITARIAN CHURCH 
FRIDAY MORNING, JULY 7) 


The meeting was called to order by Presi 


dent RICHARDSON at 9.30 o'clock 
The Presipent: Will Mr. Hill present the 
report of the conference on copy right ? 
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Frank P, Hut read the 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON CON- 
FERENCE ON COPYRIGHT 


Upon the invitation of Dr. Putnam, Librar- 
ian of Congress, the Executive Board of 
the A. L. A. appointed two representatives 
to attend a conference on copyright held at 
the City Club, New York City, May 31 to 
June 2, 1905. The list of associations in at- 
endance included American( Authors’) Copy- 
right League; American Bar Association ; 
American Dramatists’ Club; American Insti- 
tute of Architects; American Library Asso- 
ciation; Amefican Newspaper Publishers’ As- 
sociation: American Publishers’ Copyright 
League; Architectural League of America; 
Association of American Directory Publish- 
ers: Fine Arts Federation of New York; In- 
ternational Typographical Union; Music 
Publishers’ Association; National Academy 
of Design; National Association of Photo- 
Engravers; National Educational Associa- 
tion: National Institute of Arts and Letters; 
National Sculpture Society; Newspaper Ar- 
tists’ Association; New York Typographical 
Union, No. 6; Periodical Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of America: Photographers’ Copyright 
League; Print Publisners’ Association of 
America; Society of American Artists; 
United Typothete; Librarian of Congress; 
Register of Copyrights; Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

The object of the conference was to con- 
sider amendments to the copyright law, as 
suggested by the American Copyright League. 
The section which interests the American 
Library Association reads as follows: 

“That copies of a foreign edition of a copy- 
righted work should not be impor-ed into 
the United States without written consent of 
the author or copyright proprietor.” 

Avainst the adoption of this paragraph your 
representatives protested. They were sup- 
ported by the president of the National Edu- 
cational Association, who sent a communica- 
tion to the conference. Your committee in- 
formed the conference that no formal action 
had been taken by the A. L. A., but that the 
matter would be considered by the Associa- 
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tion 
tion 


tion 
tion. 


M 


at its Portiand meeting. The recom 
mendation of the committee is that the ques 
be referred to the Council for consider 


and action in the name of the Ass 


(Signed) Artuur E. Bostwi 
Frank P. Hitt. 


iss L. E, STEARNS read a paper on 


THE QUESTION OF LIBRARY TRAINING 


(See p. 68.) 


The Present: | have heard what 


be Cc 


illed an argumentum ad hominem o1 


subject a day or two since, when a bus 


man 
Was 


as industriously as she did, when s! 


said he wondered that Miss St 
willing to work in the library prof 
he 


make three or four times as much 1n busi 


There is a very ingratiating young 


grad 


H 


uate who is doing his best to unders 


us for the benefit of the newspapers 


He says that he wonders about us in g 


that 


we are willing to do so much inte 


work with so little financial or public rec 


tion 


ness 


for it. He says, “it is hard for us 


men to understand why you are 


to do it. I suppose there 1s some t 


it, br 


it we do not understand it.” 


The discussion of this important ques! 


will 


be opened by Mr. Hill, with 


reference to the way in which classified 


ice 


1:1 


may be made to contribute to 


training. 

Mr. Hitt: Mr. President, ladies and gent 
men. it will be better for me to confine 
remarks to classified service as it exists in th 
Brooklyn Public Library rather than to m 


any 
field. 


not ¢ 


extended remarks covering the gen 
At the outset I want to say that | 
1 believer in the average civil service 


amination as arranged by the state or the n 


nicipality. As a general thing a position 
der civil service is nothing more than a ] 


mium upon incompetency. 


tively easy matter to get a person int 
service. but a very difficult one to get rid 


that 
cult 
very 
out. 


same individual; contrariwise, it 1s d 
to get a competent person in and 


easy sometimes to get that same pers 
Under most of our municipal service 


X- 


re- 


It is a compara 
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arrangements, aiter charges have been made 
and proved before a committee of the board 
- the head of the department and the em- 
vee is discharged, he or she still has re- 
irse to law, and it has been shown that in 
ne cases out of ten the employee will win 
the head of the department or the 

tution which has put him or her out. 
e real difficulty with any municipal 
ne is that the best library assistants are 
unwilling to submit to an examination 
ich is open to general competition In the 
Sew York municipal service (Brooklyn 1s a 
of New York) the examinations were 


-essarily prepared by the Civil Service 
Commission of the city. It might be three 
enths before the result of an examination 
known, and it was not always certain that 
stions pertaining to the particular duties 
lved would be given by the commission, 
ccount was taken of the previous hbrary 
nerience of the candidate, although the 
stions were fitted to those who had had 
some preparation. Even if those whose serv- 
the library was anxious to secure were 
willing to take the examination, the library 
= limited in its choice to the first three on 
list and might therefore be unable to ap- 
soint the one best suited by personality and 
xperience for the particular position to be 
flled because she might have stood fourth or 
fifth in a written test. 

The mere case of janitors was always a 
dificult one. One of our janitors, or per- 
haps two, would disappear of a night and 
when we wanted somebody for the next 
morning we would have to send over to the 
Civil Service Commission, ask for a list of 
eligibles, and it would take perhaps a week 
and in some cases two weeks before we could 
vet even temporary assistants. The same diffi- 
culty was experienced in filling other positions 
and the result was not satisfactory, owing 
largely to these delays which seemed to be 
inherent in this particular municipal Civil 
Service Commission. 

If I said that I was not a believer in the 
ordinary municipal civil service scheme, I 
am. on the other hand, a strong believer in 
a civil service within the library itself. Four 
years ago we were under municipal civil 
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After consolidation had been arrange: 
ith the old Brooklyn Library we became 


a private corporation, and because of our ¢x- 


erience with the city appreciated more full 


the need of a scheme which would protect the 


library, the public and the assistant A com 


mittee of the board was appointed to draft 
1 scheme of library service, copies f which 
I presume have been received | anet he 
pre me have been received by 1 t of the 
libraries. It is very carefully prepared. It 
provides two service practic lly the ne 
graded and the grade nt 


details, Mr. President, because of the limited 
time which is allowed, but if any special 
points are brought out in the discussion I will 
try to meet them. In addition to this.scheme, 


nd as a help to it, we have formulated 


charge.” These notes cover all 
ever came Uf the time of their preparation, 
such as vacations and recesses, leaves of ab- 
sence, telephone calls, gifts, and all sorts of 
things — 213 rules altogether. We have found 
in our experience that these 213 rules are not 
enouch, and the assistants here send in every 
few days additional rules which they want 
incorporated A new set will be prepared 
sometime during the fall, and we shall be glad 
to send a copy to anyone who makes applica- 
tion 

The Presmwent: I am extremely sorry to 
say that Miss Marvin is not here In her 
absence we are very happy in having a very 
good friend of Miss Marvin, who was called 
on practically from the floor yesterday be- 
cause the Pacific slope wanted to see the edi- 
tor of Public Libraries. We have been for- 
tunate in securing Miss Ahern’s consent to 
speak on this subject 

Miss AHERN: I certainly am much grati- 
fied at this opportunity to appear before the 
friends on the Pacific Coast. I will confess 
in the outset that my feelings toward the 
Pacific Coast and the library work on the 
Pacific Coast, are a little warmer than they 
are toward the rest of the country, because 
I follow out that old saying that the things 
we love first we love best. My initiation into 
the American Library Association came it 
the time we made our famous tour through 
California and the southern part of the Pa- 
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cific Coast, and I thought then in my youthful 
innocence that it was all like that. I have 
lived long enough since in various and sundry 
places, and ass ciated enough with library 
workers all over this country to know that 
that was simply the cream. 

Dr. Richardson asked me yesterday to say 
something upon trained service Miss Stearns, 
however, has taken all the things that I us- 
ually say when | talk to people about trained 
service. 1 am not sure but that she has been 
looking up the files of Public Libraries. 
(Laughter.) But, anyhow, I do not know 
that anything I could say would add to the 
growing feeling that library work is no longer 
the place fot the “misfit,” and the person 
who has to be provided for by someone else. 
Trained library service is called for just as 
strongly and its needs are becoming as 
strongly felt as trained service in any other 
field of educational work. We no longer feel 
in this country that anybody will do for pub- 
lic school work, and the feeling is coming 
that it is no more fitting for anyone who 
finds himself without a niche in the world 
that he may call his own to be put into public 
library service 

As a matter of economy tt Is a good 
thing for a library to have trained service, 
either from library school or from 
one of the accredited, live, up-to-date public 
libraries, because the duties even of a small 
library may be performed more economically 
by one who has at his co amand either com- 
parisons from study of the best libraries of 
the country, or who has from experience 
worked out the best way to expend the small 
means and time at his disposal in putting any 
library into shape and making it of the best 
service to the community. It does not need 
much argument to prove that 500 books well 
chosen by one who knows the principles of 
book selection, who knows books themselves, 
and who knows people, will do infinitely 
more good in a community and be more of 
an inspiration to those who are not book- 
levers as well as to those who are, than 
5000 books in the hands of someone who has 
to learn what books are, what their service 
to the community may be, what the people 
are calling for, and what the questions of the 


day are. From the standpoint of the place 


of the library in the community, it 1s 
by all means best to have at the library 
one who knows its value from an west 
and from a cultural point of view. 
library comes into the community, to 
and beautifying the life from every 
will appeal to the hearts and mindsand | 
books of its constituency from the firs 
will have no occasion to offer an excu 
its existence, but everything will b« 
favor, and the life in the community 
we can testify by examples all over the 
try, at once respond to this spirit of 
brary 

The need of trained service ts 
accepted now without much question 
only question is where and what shall 
trained service be? Of course, the scl 
we acknowledge, were the fountain sour 
training and they are very properly t 
note of the shortcomings that have 
pointed out to them; and year after y 
who have watched their course with gr 


terest are pleased to find they are lopping 


some of the things that are not as esser 
as they seemed at first, and are adding 
things that will make the people they 
out all-’round citizens, trained business 
ple, trained hostesses and trained host 
The Preswent: The program 
in planning the discussion of this qu 
wanted it to bring out the fact that 
was a double aspect to this question 
aspect of the training that one can g 
library schools, and the training th 
might acquire somehow without th 
school if he did not have the advantag 
the former. This is something that 
to some of us who are a little sensitiv: 
times because we have not had any 
school training. To be sure, there was n 
brary school in our day, and yet we 
times feel as if we were out of it, becaus 
did not have library school training. s 
wanted to give both sides of the quest 
hearing, and I am glad to say that the 
school aspect, which must of course 


be the fundamental side to which we re! 
is to be spoken for by so eminent a repr 
centative of it as Miss Plummer, the he 


of the Pratt Institute Library School 


Miss PrumMer: I have expressed mys 
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FIFTH 


often and so fully in our meetings, on the 
le subject of training for librarians, that 


i am going to limit myself this morning to 


ne phase of the subject. The celebrated be- 
nning of Mrs. Glasse’s recipe tor cooking 
ire, “First catch your hare,” has always 
regarded as a superfluous calling of at- 
‘on to the obvious; and it is some what 
-prising that it is not equally obvious to 
ry one that to train a librarian you must 
t catch a librarian. In other words, t 
n of persons to be trained 1s one halt 


I am not certain that it 1s m 


librarian ? 


you have got a hare — the ong ea¥&s, 
narks that everybody k but 
‘< no such easy criterion in the case otf 


ndidate for training, more’s the pity. 

Still, there are some ways of discovering 

nt librarianship better than others: First, 
ferences. If these are from the candidate’s 
ctual teachers (not principals or college pres- 
tents). or from an employing librarian, they 
re likely to be of service; if they are from 
he candidate’s pastor or from family friends, 
they seldom throw much light on the points 

to which we wish enlightenment. 

Second, the candidate’s own letters, from 
the mode of expression down to the paper 
they are written on, tell the practised ex- 
miner a number of things of which the 
writer is often quite unconscious. 

rhird, interviews. Where these can be had, 
n addition to the educational tesi, one ought 
to avoid serious mistakes. Where preliminary 
direct interviews are impossible, the school 
may arrange for interviews by proxy with some 
critical librarian or library assistant who will 
give a professional opinion of the candidate. 

Fourth, certificates and diplomas. These 
certify that the candidate has been taken 
through certain work and examinations on 
t: but what he or she knows of other sub- 
iects remains to be determined. Speaking 
for ourselves, we prefer to find out im our 
own way what a candidate knows or doesn’t 
know rather than to take the word for it of 
some other institution. When, for instance, 

recent graduate of a leading woman's col- 
lege informs you that the late John Hay was 
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the editors of the Federalist and that 


one of t 

“the Boers have held their own against the 
attempts of the British to get possession of 
their territ ry, when on calls the Laocoon a 
famous paimting r says that the Roman 


Corso is a symbol of captivity, you are rather 


restions have set them to 


talking. When you learn that a well-known 
imnex to a university | given a young 
woman her degree on languages alone and 
that | had exactly { the study 
story n ye lose 
nfick ct the elect- 

hem your 


obs veT ot i1 
these, the | r he leat eld them, not 
Ss al strume! ture, | is a touch 
stone Al] ts of trait nental and moral, 
sh between the es it son so mu h 
the inability to give desire 1 information as 
the willingness to give misinformation which 
uins the candidate [he translator who, 


rather than leave a blank in his translation, 
say from the French, m tikes a wild guess and 
produces something entirely devoid of sense 
and often ludicrous, 1s showing not so much 
a lack of French as a lack of ordinary intelli- 
gence Examinations made with a view of 
drawing out the applicant, of showing what 
he knows simply and incidentally as a part 
of what he is, are the only valuable examina- 
tions for entrance 

But when letters, and references, and 
examinations, and the interview, have all 
proved satisfactory, are you sure then 
that you have caught a librarian? No, 
for this is a thing that only time will tell 
You may be fairly sure that you have got a 
good future library em] loyee, which is a dif- 
ferent thing. And, aiftet all. that is what the 
present demand requires Panizzis and 
Pooles and Winsors are not and never will 


be wholly produced bv library schools, though 


library schools may contribute to their train 
ing. Such eminent ex imples are born hi 
brarians The born librarian will not nee d 


school to teach him principles of classifica- 


tion— put him into a library and he will 
take to them as a duck to water he will 


ilve systems of classification ind catalog 


are 
mportant than the traming itsell 
re vou going to know if vou have own tests. es 
1 xaminations The more a car 
Anv one can te you I ith, exami hy 
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ing, and methods of administration without 


ever going near a school, ind the schools will 
adopt his principles and methods and learn 
from him 

Sut there will never be many of him, and 
there will be thousands of library employees, 
and it is for these that cur schools are at 
present intended. And when we have applied 
all the foregoing tests, we ought to be able 
to say, “We may not have caught a librarian 
—only the future can tell that — but we have 


caught promising library employe If he 
has the fundamental qualities, cooking — I 
mean training nd time and experience may 


turn him into a hbrarian.” 

The Presisent: Miss Plummer has an- 
ticipated the point that I wanted to make in 
introducing the next speaker—the genius 
does not need the training, but the average 
individual does. We must not forget in all 
this discussion about political appointees, that 
some of our best librarians are political ap- 
pointees. I do not say a large number, but 
some geniuses and some admirable librarians 
are political appointees who have shown the 
ability to adapt themselves to their environ- 
ment. It is like the way I was taught to 
swim \ big boy took me out on his shoul- 
ders, over my depth; then he dived and left 
me there, and I could swim, from that day, 

little. The veniuses will teach themselves. 
and we would rather have an Abraham Lin- 
coln. with his only experience of a library, 
his Bible and blue backed spell 
best person who has just barely managed to 


er, than the 


go through a course of training and has been 
let out of a library school against the judg- 
ment of 45 per cent. of the faculty. Now the 
point that Mr. Crunden has consented to speak 
to, in some degree, is as regards those persons 
who must pick up such training as they get 
anyhow they can, who have not had and can- 
not have the privilege of the library school 
Mr. Crunpen: The whole subiect has been 
so well covered by Miss Stearns and Miss 
Plummer and Mr. Hill that really there is 
little to be said. The one point that I specially 
had in mind has been brought out by Miss 
Plummer and emphasized by Dr. Richardson ; 
and that is that the most important com- 
ponent in the dish is the original material of 


which it is prepared; the condiments are 
less importance. I want to speak also a 
reearding the civil service examunatior 
have been a member of the executive cor 
tee of the Civil Service Association ot 
souri a great many years. I thoroug| 
lieve in civil service as preferable to | 
appointment. I think the results in 

run are better. But it is not an id 
tem, especially if the administration 


service is in the hands of people wl 
not particularly interested in the result 
commiserate Mr, Hill if he has to tur 
examinations over to a person who 
nothing about library work. We have 
service system, but it is directed by our 

It is entirely in my hands. I make the « 
tions or turn them over to a competent 
Ler of my staff. We want to find 
Miss Plummer says, what the person 
and find it out in our own way. We 
not take diplomas from any institution | 
graduates have expressed surpris 
after going through college they had to 
an examination at the library. But | 
known at least two college graduates 
failed while the best of high-school | 
Sil ed The quest ons, of course, 
rected to the lines of study in which we 
pect knowledge and efficiency, and « 
perience has been that a high-school ed 
tion, supplemented by general reading 
erally sufficient to enable the candidate 
pass the examination. In all these m 
I belive in the power of the executive t 
point or dismiss. He is the person most 
cerned. When we were revising the ch 
of our board of education I had the satista 
tion of being secretary of the committee ; 


all through, basing my recommendatior 
my experience as an executive in the libr 
I urged that the amplest powers be giver 
the superintendent. There was a great 
of discussion on that point. Other members 
of the committee said, “Isn’t that giving 
much power to one man?” “Well,” I 


“you have to place the power somewh 
Now, will you put it in the hands of an 


sponsible committee — men who know n 


++ 


ing about education —or will you put 


the hands of a professional whose reput 
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take, whose own selfishness, if it is at 


il sighted, will lead him to appoint only 
best pet yple he can find He has no other 


rest. His fortune depends on it. 1 am 
ippy to say that I carried my port And 
tis one of the elements in the organization 
‘the St. Louis public schools which makes 
so strong. The superintendent has abs 
power in the selection of text-bo ks and 
ointment of teachers; and so it should 


the library. I believe in a civil service 


tem within the library. 


this discussion of trained library 
cervice the question naturally comes up 


relative value of the library school — 


ab- 


essential. 1 was very much amused 


years ago to find the great change ot 


it is simply a good thing or an 


n that had taken place on this subject 


at 


In the convention of 1883 at Buffalo, when 


Mr. Dewey pr yposed his library school plan, 
{ was the only librarian who spoke 
it confidently and positively as to the value 
¢ cuch a school. I remember distinctly the 
fing manner in which the proposition was 
treated by some of the older librarians, two 


st distinguished librarians in particular. 


he change that took place im the course of 


, dozen years or so, library schools having 
in the meantime approved themselves, was 
shown amusingly by a series of questions that 

d from a young lady graduate of one 
of the library schools, who was then in library 
work, and was preparing a paper on the 
» of the library schor 1. Among numerous 


r questions she asked bluntly if there was 

ny way of preparing for library work with 
eoing to a library school. That showed 

( tire reaction, the swing of the pendu- 
tum clean to the other side. I replied by 
ting that there were librarians before there 
were library schools — there were Panizzi and 


Winsor and Poole and Cutter and Dewey; 
nd I presume she took that for a satisfactory 
There can be no question about the value 
of library schools. If it had not been clear 
in theory, as I always thought it was, it has 
heen made clear by experience. The same 
process has gone on in the study of the law 
\ young man now, if he can get anywhere 
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near a law school, has a quicker and better 
ind easier way of making a broad prepara 
tion for his profession; but there were em 
nent lawyers betore there were law schools 
Read the history of the great lawyers of the 
past time and you will find they studied im 


somebody's office (here can be no question 
of the value of the library school, but we 
know that there were lhbrarians before there 
were library schools; and I can speak of some 
instances in very recent times that show it 

possible to prepare tor ibrary work with 
out going to a library school. At one time 
three young ladies in out library took a 
United States civil service examination tor 

library position. O' them had nevet 
been to a library school; the other two had 
had one year of school, supplement 1 in the 
case of one by a year in our library and im 


the other by several years of experience im 


1 another library Among numerous 
competitors, including a number of graduates 
from library schools, the highest percentage 


was made by the young lady who had de 
rived all her knowledge from practical wv irk 


14} 


in a library; next in rank came the 


whose chief preparation was In library k, 
while t young lad ho had had least prac 
tical experience took fourtn ft nk 
\nother memb« taff had d no 
training except what she got in the St. Lows 
library She came from the high school a 
few days after she graduated, passed our ex 
wmination, entered the rvice s with us 
fo ix ve She tool nother ervice 
‘ as position 
ind the report came to us from Washington 
+} first nd the thers nowhere, 
over 60 applicants, im 
f library schools. That 
in five or six years mm a 


-an learn more than you 
library school; but it 


( least invalidate the library 
school. Among the points in favor of the li 
heary school is this fact, that the very exis- 
tence of a professional school tends to en 
hance the recognition of librarianship as a 
profession 

I tell persons who come to consult me 


about their relatives of themselves, “if you 
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can go to a library school, do so. If you 
cannot you need not give up hope of becom- 
ing a librarian.” As W. C. Gannet, in his 
article, “Culture without college,” says to the 
young people, “If you aspire to culture, go 
to college, if you can; but do not give up the 
hope of obtaining culture. It is open to all 
people who are willing to make the effort.” 
There is this hopeful thing to be said that 
salaries are constantly increasing, and the 
best way to make them increase still further 
is to have well trained librarians. 

I will end as I began, by saying that 
after all the first step is what Miss Plummer 
emphasizes, to get the right sort of material, 
and the methods that she adopts tor getting 
it are the only methods that will give satis- 
faction. I am never willing to take anyone 
into the service who does not in the first place 
pass a satisfactory examination, and I also 
have declined to give examinations at a dis- 
tance because, I tell the candidates, I must see 
them. That is the most important thing. l 
would rather judge by a personal interview 
than any other one thing. The certificates 
and the recommendations of pastors count 
for very little. But, above all, as I said in 
the beginning, are the personal qualities, the 
natural adaptation to the work. 

In conclusion let me summarize: 

I agree—every one must agree—that trained 
service is necessary to the successful conduct 
of a library. I hold, however —and I think 
that experience compels agreement, though 
it seems to be made something of an issue — 
that this training can be obtained as well, 
though not so quickly or pleasantly, by prac- 
tical work in a library as by a course in a 
library school. Furthermore, it must be ad- 
mitted that library school training must be 
supplemented by practical experience to make 
a competent librarian. On the other hand, 
all library lore is accessible in books, periodi- 
cals, pamphlets, and library reports, etc.; and 
an intelligent, industrious and ambitious ap- 


prentice can in the course of a few years get 
from these all the knowledge she could ac- 
quire from a library school and learn to ap- 
ply it as she goes along 

And this important and practical considera- 
tion should not be overlooked: there are many 


young men and women who strain 
financial resources to the utmost in gett 
through high school or college and c 
afford to wait another year or two on ext 
expense and with no income. Shall w 
that they are of no service to us, that t 
cannot make librarians of themselves 
out spending another year or two in a 
nical school ? 

Again, many libraries, large as_ well 
small, cannot afford to have all their 
done by persons who expect the salaries 
library school graduates ask and ought 
have; but they can get this work done by 
telligent and educated persons who take 1 
of their compensation in the opportunity 
training; and this is a better plan than ha 
the simpler routine work done by an infer: 
grade of people who can never go higher 
whose presence creates at once that very 
desirable thing, a social cleavage. The 
in general would be better off if all young | 
ple of the educated classes took a turn at 
drudgery that makes up a large part of 
This plan serves the young person who 
begin to earn a living and also the library that 
wants its simplest work done intelligently, 
but cannot afford high-priced assistants. [he 
assistants, too, when they reach advanced 
grades are more competent to supervise e! 
mentary work for having done it themselv 
In every library, large or small, there should 
be as apprentices and novices doing the sim 
pler work — young persons with the n 
qualities and the education that will en 
them, with experience, to fill the higher places 
Every library should be, and I presume is, 
a training school for librarians. 


hle 


In short: the efficiency of a librarian d: 
pends — 

1st. On his possession of the native quall- 
ties that make for success; intelligence, in- 
dustry, energy, resource, and initiative, con- 
scientiousness, enthusiasm, and a spirit of 
altruism. 

2d. A liberal education and broad culture 

3d. Professional training 

I put the training last because I regard 
it of less importance than the other two, for 
the obvious reason that with the other qual 
fications, training can be acquired, while ex 
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perience cannot make up for the lack of native 
endowment. Allow 100 for perfection in each 
§ three qualifications — and go in inherent 
adaptation, 8o in education and 30 im techni- 
cal training (totalling 200) would produce 
istly better results than a total of 200 con- 
eisting of g5 in training, 05 in education and 
go in natural fitness. Mereover, having 1 
degree the first two elements, the per- 
centage in the third would rapidly increase. 
Emerson said that the chief advantage of 
Jlege education is that only a person who 


has received it knows what its real value is. 
| have known men who overrated and others 
underrated a college education — some 


who, succeeding in business without a col- 
education, have a contempt for it, and 


men of fine natural ability and high character 


id not employ a college graduate; others, 


chievement, who have carried themselves 
humbly and sorrow fully through life because 
of what they imagined they had lost in not 
going to college Both, of course, are wrong 
n their estimates. The case, | think, is some- 
what similar in the feeling about the library 
school. And among young librarians I think 
it is generally the more earnest and efficient 
who are most given to lamenting their sup- 
posed irreparable loss in not having a library 
echool training. As I said in the beginning, 
a library school course, like a college course, 
is a fine thing, an aid to all who want to enter 
the library field by the pleasantest path; but 
to young men and women who cannot give 
further time for preparation, I would apply 
Dr. Gannet’s words: “One girl and one boy 
can go to Harvard or Wellesley, while a thou- 
sand cannot; let not the thousand think that 
culture without college is impossible for 
them.” 

The Prestpent: One trouble with training 
often is that in libraries with small means 
we cannot give the salaries that trained people 
ought to have. That is a very practical 
difficulty. Many of us with small means 
want trained library service, yet cannot 
afford to pay what the trained librarian must 
have; yet we must, on the one hand, keep the 
trained librarian to the highest standard that 
we can, and on the other hand we must have 


as efficient library service as we possibly can. 
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Mr. Hit: May I correct one impression 


which Mr. Crunden seems to have regarding 


the Brooklyn Public Library? 1 thought I 
made myself clear as to my disbelief in the 


general municipal civil service examination. 
I thought | made myself equally clear as 


being a believer im civil service within the l- 


brary itself. In Brooklyn we have s ch serv- 
ice, and all the exa n ire cf nduc ed 
by the corps of superintenden The papers 
are examined by the same corps and the re- 
ports are made to a committee ot trustees f 
the library, so that we are very Pp! ud of the 
work of our own civil service mmission 
Ss GREEN suppose that the great Ma- 
jority of towns in this country —I know a 
very large number 1 Massachusetts — can 
only afford to pay fifty or a hundred dollars 


a year for the entire expenses of a hbrary. 
Now, how are we going to have trained li- 
brarians in those towns? I am a thorough 
believer in having trained librarians, and, as 
I said yesterday, I would encourage the es- 
tablishment of numerous library associations, 
so that persons in these little towns may get 
into contact with librarians in larger places 
who know more about the technical work of 
libraries. I would also, so far as possible, 
have numerous library schools to which these 
persons could go for a short course. ut 
we must consider the small amount that such 
towns can pay, and the fact that they can 
be very slightly represented in this body, for 
they cannot afford to come to its meetings. 
Is it not true, however, even if you cannot 
have the benefit of trained librarians, that 
there are cultivated and sensible men and 
women in such towns who can do a large por- 
tion of the educational we rk which any li- 
brarian can do, even if they have not the tech- 
nical training which is so necessary ? 

Miss Hitcuter: Mr. Dewey once said that 
you can polish mahogany, but you cannot 
polish a pumpkin In the Brooklyn library, 
and I know in many others, we have women 
who though originally untrained, have turned 
out to be capital librarians. Now, unfortun- 
ately in a given number of persons, there are 
so many pumpkins that the mahogany does not 
become readily visible, and there is no doubt 
that it takes much effort to polish that ma- 
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hogany, and there is a loss of time both to 
them and to the library in which they are 
employed because of their inability to attend 
a library school. As for the library schools, 


the chief reason that trained library service 


is necessary is because by a process of elimi- 
nation in the very beginning the pumpkins 
‘ not allowed to slip in—although one or 
two do get past the gate once in a while — 


and there is nothing but mahogany as a re- 


sult. Perhaps every one cannot attend library 
schools, though there are now the summer 
schools, which do not take so much time nor 
so much money, and I think everybody who 


1 
take a regul 


cannot ar course should attend 
one of those; but I think now it is time for 
Mr. Dewey to open a correspondence school 
for assistants who are not near any summer 
center and who cannot afiord a year or two 
years at a library school, but who have ac 
quired the fundamental principles of library 
work from their experience and their practice, 
and who could be polished considerably if 
they had some such means to help them out. 

Dr. Dewey: I am, of course, connected 
with a library school, but my mind is capable 
of going in both directions. What Mr. Green 
has said is perfectly true. It is as absurd 
for us to insist on library school graduates 
1 


our WOTkK, as it would be to insist on 


“heyyy ] sin far 
training tor ill 


teachers before 
we had normal schools. We must insist on 
the best training we can get. The country 

full of little libraries, and if they have only 
ne or two hundred dollars it is out of the 
question for them to employ library school 


graduates, because all the graduates library 


schools turn out can be employed at higher 
salaries. We must give such training as we 
can to these people, and my thought and study 
lead me to think that it must be on these 
lines: first, the best training that is given, 
for its cost and influence, is the training of 
meetings like this. The A. L. A., the state 
library associations, the interstate library 
associations, the “library week” at Lake 
Placid, the Library Journal and Public 
Libraries —there is a training that is go- 
ing on all the while and is doing good work 
After that, I think the states are coming to 
utilize the travelling teacher or inspector — 


tle libraries and spend a few hours or a 
perhaps in a library and get those in that 
mediate vicinity together tor a round 
meeting and sit down and talk things 
We must go to the librarians who canr 


ford to come to us and we must get tho 
the immediate locality together. Then 
the library institute. That ts a factor in tr 
ing. We are feeling our way toward 1 
ought not to be only a two days’ 
we should have one full week. In New 
we do not get a large attendance, but 
will be 30, 40, or 50 people who will 
gether. If you can get 30 librarians, 
old, together for a week to take up pr 
problems, to answer questions, it will 


plish a great deal They learn a gre 


but they get something more than that 
get esprit de corps and faith in their 
That amounts to a great deal. Then c 
summer schools. They are springing 
many places. And there are the 
schools 

On the other side I want to put this | 
you: Take medicine, for instance. S$ 
the most efficient medical schools in A: 
are graduate schools, where only experiet 
physicians attend, come for a shorter 
build up their practice, get someone t 
it for several months or a year, and 
together, where they not only learn fron 
teachers, the best teachers that can b 
but they learn a great deal from each 
You put a hundred physicians together 
way and take up different kinds of 
different kinds of operations, and the 
an invaluable training that cannot b« 
any other way. Now apply it to our 
case. I would like immensely to attet 


brary school for a month, taking up 


subjects. I know Mr. Crunden has ofter 
the same thing. Suppose we could g& 
gether 50 experienced librarians who h 
worked over these things for years, with 
social features, no distractions, no audi 


just a small company of people with plenty 
of time. Take the question of library build 
ings. I would like to spend a month in 
library schocl with 20 or 30 experienced 


brarians and just study and thresh out th 


the travelling librarian, who will go to the |i: 


j 
| 
m 
) 
9 


ha } 
he iit 


bra 


its up to date in library buildings. I 


esule 


hould find it simply invaluable, I believe. 


We want a graduate schoo] that the best li- 


rians of the country will feel it a privi- 
ve to attend, where the students will teach; 
the best teachers you can, but the con- 
and observation together would be in- 
‘ble. We get a great deal from these 
gs, but we spoil it—for down comes 
vel, and we must go to the next subject; 
whistle goes the steamer, and we must 
ut on an excursion 
One other thing: This week down at 
ry Park, James H Canfield, who 
ich as any man in ail the A. L. A. has 
eed his own personal comtorts 
ts to library service, is domg WorTs 
se And Miss Ahern and a 
of us would be gl d to help him there, 
rying to hammer into the National Edu- 


Association the supreme importance 


nai 


of this hbrary matter here is an immense 


~y we are not using half as much as we 
ht to, that has grown just as we are 
wing, only it was years ahead of us. At 
Boston meeting there were 30,000 in at- 
ndance, and if we can get the library leaven 
rking effectually in that great body, it 1s 
coing to tell as nothing else that we can do. 
We have not accomplished very much at those 
eetings so far; we have had only a small 
sendance; but that is the way great move- 
ts go. We get a little company of peo- 
nterested, enlarge the scope, and the thing 
ds like the me sles in the district school 
here is apt to be enough to go around if 
re patient. Canfield is at work on this 

m of getting some library training into 

he normal school and the teachers’ training 
cchool. The first training to give those people 
not the technical training of the library, 
but the outlook, the point of view; then to 
train them how to use the normal school li- 
brary; second, to train tl 
own personal library and take care of it; 


rem how to use their 


third, how to use any public library; fourth, 


the kind of training that permits them to 
serve on committees and as trustees Phis 
question of library traming 1s not the ques- 
tion of the library school alone the cor 


the in 


teaching, the round table, 


stit'tte, these meetings the graduate sch 
It is multiform. It reaches out in all 


tions, and it is the great question that 1s 


tore us 

Hersert Putnam: I came without the 

vhtest intention of saying at ything on this 
topic, Mr. President, but 1 want to say some 
thing 

I have he nd listened, and 
dered s e effect o! report I ais 
cussion n the general ib] a ire 
seeking to ll fluence We have had our state 
ment in behalf of training, we have had our 


statement in lf of experience; but offset 
had concessions from the 


peo} who are occupied with systematic 


training and from practi il librarians who are 
concerned with the pr: ‘tical experience of 
the people under them. We have had conces- 
sions from those, and then we have had affir- 
mative, positive statements from others to the 
effect that after all training 1s not the es 
tial thing. Now I am thinking ot the ingra- 
tiating representative of the press here this 
morning, to whom you have referred 
President, and of the natural report which 
he would give of this meeting He would say 


that there was a contention on the part 


and systematic training, 
strong dissent from this view 


great applause, stress was laid by experienced 
librarians upon qu lities that t nothing t 
do with specific and systematic training, Ww 

not even cultivated by them, were \ holly it 


dependent of it, and could not be given by it. 
That is what would go into the headlines 
“Trained Librarians nol Necessary After all 
and then what will become of the vigorous 
resolutions of our associates from Califormia, 
the verv essence of whose 

an utterly untrained person has been put in 
place of an expertet ced person: 

Now, we must not be extremists, but we 
must insist upon a distinction I think I can 
he as impartial about systematic training as 
anvone — for autobiographic reasons, among 
others. (Laughter.) I went into library work 


hot academic experience, without system- 
itie library training. Have I ever made that 
hoast? I have always been sorry I did not 
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have it. I know I should be better with it. 
I am choosing people for library work, not for 
other people’s libraries, but for the library for 
whose conduct I have some responsibility. and 
if other things are reasonably equal I should 
not hesitate a moment to give pre-eminent 
Now, the 


other things may not be equal; but do not 


importance to systematic training 


let us 


contuse the issue. Just because we 
cannot make a librarian by teaching him cata- 
loging and classification, if he has not the 


stuff in him that will assure the other quali- 
admit for 
a moment that if that training can be secured 
for our money we are not bound to get it and 
that it is not qur obligation as a trustee to get 
it. We are funds, 
must use those to get the most that we can get 


fications necessary, do not let us 


handling trust and we 
for the community which we are representing. 
Now, if you were sent out as a trustee to buy 
pig iron you would not buy 8o per cent. of 
pig get 
for your money, and if you go out with a 


iron when you could 100 per cent. 
$500 salary to spend for your library you 
have no right to get 80 per cent. of service 
when you could get 100 per cent. Personal 
qualifications, of course, are necessary —tem- 
perament, kindliness, all the amiable qualities 
which go to make a hostess, all of this library 
spirit, all of that is very well; but training 
is training. There is no doubt about it. An 
architect who had been with a committee of 
architects appearing before a legislative body 
which had charge of a public building once 
“I wonder why it is that when 
an ordinary man is going to have a bridge 
built he will take a trained engineer; if he 


said to me: 


gets involved in a case which requires legal 
counsel, he will go to a trained lawyer; but 
when it comes to architecture he will think 
his judgment is as good as anybody’s because 
and my 
taste is as good as that of a man who has 
or has been through 
the 
people think that a person with literary tastes 


he says ‘this is a matier of taste, 
been to Rome or Paris 


any particular schools,’” In same way 
and a love of books can go into a library and 
administer it, and that they are not bound 
to look to training for special competence. 
And of the 
seriously injured by the examples we have 


course cause of training is 


among us of people who have gone 


brary work without training and made 


cess of it; but that creates no presumpt 


and it is presumptions that we are de 


with, 


Now, let us 
which throws away our own cas¢ 


not go to the 


Do 


xt 


us ever contend that systematic training 


indispensable necessity 


It 1s absolute | 


cient for us to say that it creates a pre 


tion, 


has the 


general welfare has any right to select 


trained 


person for the same money 
not let us 


that, but do 
from it. 
The Presi 


marks, | am 


and that no 


sole 


person 


DENT: | 


sure 


trustee, no 


responsibility of his 


where he can get 


relax an 


hese are very t 


And yet an ent 


reporier might still say, “Librarian 


‘ 
gress nota 


Dr. 


PUTNAM: 
were mortifying examples. 


Trained Librarian.” 


Mr. 


President, | 


Let us 


librarian 


(Laug 
said 


(Laughte 


Mr. Crunpven: I want to make it plain 1 


when I 


was 


drawing 


comparisons 


speaking of library schoo] traiming 


training. I 


would 


not 


advance 


the 


I 


that if you can get one person who has 


training and another one who has not 


should not 


take 


the 
point I was making 
training in a library 


trained 


was that you 


person 


can 


just as well, alth 


not as quickly, as in the school. 


The 
wouldn't you 


PresIpENT: Nor as 


say? 


well, 


qi 


nt 


Mr. Crunpven: Well, I think I agre 
it is better to get the school training 
regretted that I did not have it, as there 
none in existence in my day; and | 
often thought of going on and taking 
spring course at Albany. 


Miss Hitec 


HLFR: I 


should like to 


I } 


Ly, 


answer to Mr. Crunden, that while experie: 
is being gained in the library the library 


usually suffering. 
Mr. Crunven: Mr. President, I cannot 
The 


low that to pass wholly unanswered. 


are duties in a library which anyone ot 


dinary intelligence, 


school education, can perform. 
great deal of routine work to be done, a 


person of ordinary 


without 


intelligence can 


even a 
There 


into |; 
libra: 
‘> 
1, 
| 
=. 
* oF other 
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perso is doing this routine work 
requires only common intelligence, he 

he learning other things rhe young 
who come into our staff have always 

sta high school education They are 

cet at doing many things that they could have 
done just as well when they left the grammar 
Some of them complain to me about 
drudgery of this. I tell them that there 
great deal of drudgery in library work, 
as there is in the work of the world in 
general ; somebody has got to do it. Some- 
times I put the proposition to them this way: 
“You are tired of this routine work of writ- 
ing labels and things of that kind; you say 
1 know how to do all that, you learned it 


month, and you would like to go on to 


y 

a 
do something else; but this work has got to 
be done by someone. We have only the al- 
ternative of breaking 1m girls of very little 
education and no social culture at all and 
having a social cleavage right down the line 
in the library service. I can get girls for 
20 month who will never aspire to more than 
Or you can do it and learn as you are 
doing it, so that in time you can direct 
thers, and gradually you will learn all the 
details of library work.” I think that this 
would be a good system for the whole world 
to be conducted on — for all of us to take 
ir turn at digging ditches, and washing 
dishes. and doing drudgery while we are 
young, and not have one class of people set 
part distinctly for the lower work and the 


apart 


others doing the higher work and not culti- 
vating their hands or learning the details 
of the work that they are afterwards to 


Mr. Anprews: I wish to bring out one 
point which I think has not been brought out 
by any of the other speakers. One of the ad- 
vantages of trained library service is that it 
enables you not to engage people for speci- 
fied services. The graduates of library 
schools are competent to enter into all kinds 
of library work. They have a much broader 
field of promise available than is made avail- 

ble by the other methods of training sug- 

ested. A girl who comes into the cataloging 
department of a large library learns catalog 
ind very little else, but I am sure that the 
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advantage of general promotion 15 one of 


great importance to the individual and 1s 
also of vital importance to the library Phe 
freedom of service in a library which ts not 

f it grades and salaries, where 
it is possible for assistants to be shifted from 
one piece of work to inother, is the secret ot 
many advantages and of rapid work. The 
only other point I would like to bring out 
is that I do not think there ts so much gen 
eral ignorance of the advantages ot trained 
work as is sometimes assumed at our meet 
ings. When I went out to Chicago im 1805 
| found my comm ttee very anxious to employ 
the best assistants, and entirely willing, i 
deed only requiring the barest suggestion, & 
adopt a rule which has always remained our 
rule, that no application will be received from 
| 


a person who has not much more than the 


average high school education, and that in 
considering applications great weight will 
be given to library training or experience, 
which means, as I explain to all applicants, 
that they must either come to us from an 
brary school 


other library or from a | 

Mrs. Waker: | am the least, both in stat 
ure and in wisdom, of all the Pacific slope 
librarians. For that reason I wanted to ap 
pear before you to place before you a point 
in this librarian question. I am not, as you 
will readily see by looking at me, a trained 
librarian. Further than that I have no op- 
portunity to secure the requisite training 

Three years ago, after being interested 
in a library for some fifteen or sixteen years, 
and having helped to start the library where 
it was very much needed, our small associa- 
tion library was made a public library, with 


municipal support After we had put thts 
responsibility on the city council they came 
to me and said “We want you to be ii 
brarian.” “Why,” I said, “I have never had 
a moment’s experience in library work. I 
know nothing of books, save as I nave read 
them individually.” They said they thought 
my knowledge of books w wuld perhaps enable 
me to do th vork. But, mark you, 1 had 
been a county superintendent of sch ols, and 
1 had stood for trained teacher It was put 


ting me in an anomalous position Here 
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1, with all my arguments for tramed teach- 
ers, taking up a work of which | had not the 
slightest knowledge, and in which | had had 
very little experience. Aiter three years’ ex- 
perience, under hard conditions, | know a 
little more than | did when I began. Only 
1 few months following my appoimtment 
Aberdeen was visited with a most disastrous 
fire, and she has not yet recovered from it. 
Our council feels still poor, very poor. Last 
year we received for the library only $25 a 
month; we couldn’t have hired many trained 
librarians on that. And out of that we were 
expected to buy books and carry on all our 
work. This year we are receiving $600; the 
librarian is getting $30 a month and feels 
very rich, so rich that when | understood that 
this body was to meet here I said to my com- 
mittee, “If you will allow the library to be 
closed for that week I will pay my own ex- 
penses to go where I can learn something.” 
( Applause.) | came. “Trained librarians” was 
the first thing I heard, the second and the 
third. When it came time for the reception 
the other day I sneaked off home as fast as I 
could. I said, “These are all trained librar- 
ians. I do not know anything. What shall 
I do? They will politely gaze at me. I know 
they will. They wouldn’t do anything that 
was not polite; but they will gaze at me 
curiously, and I can't stand it, and I'll go 
home.” The next thought that came to me 
was, “I'll go home and resign. I am not 
trained. I can’t get training at present, and 
I will go back and resign.” But after what 
I have heard to-day I feel differently. I am 
going home, but not to resign. ( Applause.) 

J. M. Hirt: I have kept still because I 
am only three months old as a librarian, but 
after Mrs. Walker’s remarks I must say that 
at the meeting of the Washington Library 
Association last spring Mrs. Walker was the 
first one there and the last one to go away, 
and was the best one we had. And I want 
to say to you if you had seen as I have seen 
in the last few weeks, how she keeps tabs on 
her paper and on the community in which 
she lives, and how much she gets out of them, 
you wouldn’t be surprised, because you can 
see from her manner that she reaches the 
people. She has done wonders in that little 
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saw-mill town of Aberdeen, and 
congratulate her, and tell this to yé 


cause we have a good many such librarians 
in the state of Washington. (Applaus: 


The Preswent: Before passing to th 
topic I will ask Mr. Lichtenstein very 
to say a word on that boundless as 
endless hospitality of California, which 
everyone of us to go down there aft 
Alaskan trip. 

Mr. LicuTeNstein: Our president 
been so kind as to mention the desir 
down in California have to entert 
Eastern librarians after the Alaska 
want to add my word to his and assur 
that we will give you a most cordial recep: 
and that we want just as many of y 
can come, not alone those who will g 
Alaska, but those who are to go hom: 
mediately aiter the Conference is closed. \\e 
plan to have three days of sight-seeing 
include also a dinner, and we extend 
invitation to you on the basis ot our 
self-interest — not that we expect t 
you a good time, but that we want you « 
there to help us. We want you to 
those of our librarians who have unf 
ately not been able to get up here, 

ant you to meet our public men in 
cinity of San Francisco, for the good 
will do us and will do them to meet | 
people and get their point of view on 
matters. 

The Prestwwent: “What the public 
is doing for the children,” is our next gener 
topic, and the first paper, by Miss | 
Olcott, will be read by Mr. He pkins, 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 

Anperson H. Hopkins: Miss Olcott 
done me the honor to ask me to read her 
paper for her, and this I am both proud 
glad to do. Before reading it, however, 
there is just one word that I should say. It 
was written by Miss Olcott. Her heart | 
her personality have been in the work for 
many years and she has naturally used the 
personal pronoun. I have so recently come 
Pittsburgh that it would not be proper for 
me to arrogate to myself anything of 
sort. What has been done is the work of 
Miss Olcott and of her former chief, Edwin 
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Charles 1,” and 


H. Anderson, whom it is my pride to have 


wed 
Hopkins read a paper by Frances J. 
on 
SONAL LIBRARY WORK WITH CHILDREN AND 
THE PREPARATION FOR IT 


(See p. 71.) 


Harriot E. Hassier read a paper on 


COMMON SENSE AND THE STORY HOUR 
(See p. 70) 


Cc. S. Greene: In our children’s work we 
ve introduced something lately that may 

f interest. We have 4000 of the best, 
vest-sized photographs that can be bought 
» Europe, and I have had a frame m ide with 
movable back, with the purpose of showing 
ture at a time in the children’s room, 
ng it low down sc that the children 


ity eee it. 1 began with one of Van 


reat uy sec 


Dyck’s representations of the “Children of 
1 the sec nd picture put up 
nother of Van Dyck’s pictures of the 
‘ren of Charles 1 You know they are 


different, both in the children and in the 


os that form accessories of the pictures. 
When my children’s librarian returns from 
Europe, I have advised her to give notice 

every Saturday at a certain hour there 
| be a little lecture on the picture shown, 
so that the children may become interested in 
hooks on Charles 1, or whatever subject may 
be displayed, and also in the artist. I aim 
to keep a picture up long enough so that 
hildren who have artistic tastes may get a 
real impression from the picture, and I pro- 
nose to have a series of Van Dyck’s pictures 
before I proceed to another artist, hoping 
thus to give some notion of the character of 
the painting of that great master. Then I 
shall follow it by Rembrandt and others, and 
there is no end, of course, to the work that 
may be done in that direction. 

The Presipent: If there is no further dis- 
cussion of this subject we will pass to the 
discussion of “Library administration on from 
$1000 to $3000 a year,” which we were obliged 

pass over yesterday, and I will call on 


\liss Titcomb. 
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Miss Titcoms: It seems to me that ever 
since we have left the East we have been hav- 
ing impressions thrown on the canvas just 
like a kinetoscope, and a paper that was read 


yesterday is almost ancient history to-day. 
Both those papers were admirable, there was 
little to discuss, there was only much to com- 
mend. 1 think Miss Tyler perhaps could have 
taken exception to the matter of the mx ddling 
\ an t eferred to in Mr. Ranck’s 
paper. | myself, | have experienced her, 
so 1 could not defend her But as to Miss 
Freeman's paper it seemed to me that it dealt 

ta d there was very little 
occasion for discussion. ‘There was one point 
that migl ave been enlarged upon, and that 
was the matter of economies. In a little !i- 
I } he income is from $1000 to 
$5000 a year, the lhbrar:: enerally does 


the work. When the income gets above $1000 
perhaps she has one assistant, perhaps she 
has some one to come in and take care ot the 
library while she goes to her meals, or some- 
hing like that; but as a rule the librarian 1s 
the whole staff. Now, my advice to the | 

brarian of the small library is not to be over- 


conscientious about petty economies. Let me 


illustrate briefly. 1 once organized a library 
where the librarian, in her conscientious 
economy nd desire t Save public money, 


gave me the backs of old envelopes nicely cut 


open and folded to keep my notes on I call 


that an unwise economy No matter how 
little money you have, don’t fritter your soul 
away over things of that kind Keep your 


heart and mind open to the real things 


of life, know your books ind your pt 


your soul in these petty 


ple, and don’t wast 
things 

Miss Tyter: My thought yesterday, as T 
listened to the papers, was that I wanted 
to say a word for the libraries that are be- 
ing administered on $1000 a year I think 
that the papers of yesterday were more defin- 
itely directed toward libraries on a $5000 
basis. At any rate, I am thinking of the li- 
brary that has one librarian, not of the library 
with a staff of workers. I am thinking of 
the library that has probably from $100 to 
$200 a year to spend for books. I am think- 
ing of the librarian who is full of enthusiasm 
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and earnestness. I am thinking of the library 
board with the best of intentions. But with 
this 1 am also thinking of the fact that iney 
are confronted with a most difficult financial 
problem. Howto operate an up-to-date library 
on $1000 a year is a most practical problem 
We are compelled to face this in lowa very 
definitely and just now we are contronted 
with special difficulties because many of these 
libraries are occupying new buildings of 
their own. The question of operating the 
building is a large one. And I am not able 
to throw much light on how the building can 
be well operated and the library can still buy 
books. It is an important thing to set high 
standards of administration. I agree with 
all that the speakers have said regarding the 
generally accepted proposition that a small 
number of books well administered is much 
more fruitful of public service than a large 
number of books poorly administered. Still, 
we are confronted with the problem, How can 
we adminster these libraries well and_ still 
have a margin to purchase books? And it 
seems to me one practical thing to do is to 
reduce the number of hours the library ts 
open. This we regret to do, but with one 
librarian it would seem impossible to main- 
tain our standards and not overwork the li- 
brarian. And so I would suggest that we 
should have good service, a trained librarian 
if possible — at least one trained in a summer 
school — but not too long hours, so that she 
will be absolutely worn out and unable to give 
her best service to the community. The prob- 
lem of books I believe, from the point of view 
of library commission work in the Midddle 
West must to a degree be met outside the 
library maintenance fund. Rather than cut 
down the standards of administration, it 1s 
better to put the money in administration 
and trust to the service that is rendered to 
the community and to the inspiration which 
the library gives to secure a fund by some 
other means 

Miss Stearns: I should dislike to have 


those who come here with the idea of goin 


home to establish libraries take with them the 
prejudice that has been expressed against 
women trostees. We find in Wisconsin that 

ir best administered libraries are those 


which have women upon library boards, self- 
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time and the trouble to help the libr 
the proper administration of the library 


there is one 


state in the umon wh 


cently passed a library law requiring 


two or more women on each library 


But you must 


make this distinction 


matter of a woman for a library bo 


must find a w 


oman who knows, 


and appreciates the difference betwee: 


sel and interfe 


rence, 


Miss Tyier: In Mr. Ranck’s paper 


gested that the ledger system of « 
books might be well enough for th 
library. I do not like to let that go 


challenged. It 


seems to me there is 


any excuse for the ledger system in cl 


books; the ve 


ry smallest library, th 


smallest group of people, can be better 


and more accurate 


statistics can be 


with promptness by the card system 


I think, hardiy needs to be emphasiz 


sacrificing women who are willing to tal 


our experience in the Iowa Library | 


mission in connection with our travellir 


braries leads me to speak of it with s 


thing of assurance. 


easily in the most isolated community 


handled with readiness, and from it 


get reasonably good statistics. I 


belie 


is no place in a well organized library 


ledger charging system. 
Miss HoaGtanp: May I refer to t 


topic presented 


? There is one 


dren’s work that has not been 


and perhaps it is not the duty of the Ar 


siae 


) 


em 


Library Association to recognize it; 


seems to me that the preventive work 


with children 1 


nust needs be taken int 


count. Recently I was in a reformat 


ing some instruction to an inmate a 


to administer a library there, and after 


month I came 


back to see how 


he h 


the work, and he said to me, “Miss H 
I believe if I had had as much to d 


books when I was a boy as I have h 


past month, I 


would not be in 


tion.” I believe that should be 


this 


our work with children, as well as the 


ing in mind the educational work tha 


be done through libraries. 
12.30 p.m. 


Adjourned at 


a key n 


We have found that 
card charging system is accepted quick! 


ya 
q 
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SIXTH SESSION 


(Marn AUDIENCE Room, UNITARIAN CHURCH, 
FRIDAY EVENING, JULY 7.) 
The meeting was called to order by Presi- 
dent RICHARDSON at 8.15. 
The secretary presented the 
REPORT OF COUNCIL 
(See Transactions of Council. ) 


The Present: Dr. Dewey, for the first 
time in his experience, Is a little out of breath. 
He was obliged to go to the station to attend 
to some baggage, and in getting back to be 
promptly here, has hurried a little, so Mr. 
Dana will give the first address of the even- 
ing: but if Mr. Dewey has breath enough to 
present a resolution for a plan which was 
considered in the Council this afternoon [ 
will ask him to do so 

Dr. Dewey: This resolution from the 
Council is intended to carry out the plan that 
has been discussed for some time of providing 
for a body, not for legislation, but simply for 
discussion and conference. We have been 
for about fifteen years discussing in the A. 
I. A. how we should attain certain ends. It 
was proposed some years ago, many of you 
remember, to limit the membership. For the 
past year, since the committee on a library 

idemy was appointed at St. Louis — the 
other members of the committee being Dr. 
Putnam, Miss Countryman, Mr. Peoples, and 
\r. Thwaites —the discussion on the sub- 
ject has brought out entire agreement that 
the membership of the A. L. A. ought not to 
be limited, that we should have just as large 
a membership as possibie, and that our gen- 
eral business should be transacted by a small 
board. That brings us to the need of an inter- 
mediate body that could meet probably once a 
year, between the meetings of the A. L. A., for 
protracted and thorough conference on large 
questions of librarianship, such conference as 
we have never had in the whole thirty years 
of the A. L, A., such as we hoped might come 
from our present Council. But the time of 
the present Council has always been taken 
up with discussion of the next place of meet- 
‘ng. amendments to the constitution, and 
transaction of business. The present proposi- 
tion, on which the 16 members of Council 
here present voted this afternoon—one in 
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the negative —is to recommend direct ac- 
tion by the Association in the establishment 
of the American Library Institute. I should 
say the constitution requires 17 members of 
Council to be present and vote in regard to 
shing any new section; there was 
one 
meeting here. And the importance of this step 


icking of that number at our Council 


seemed also to make it wise to have action 
taken directly by the Association lherefore, 
the Council have 


Voted, That the members of the Council 
present approve the plan submitted by the 
Library Academy Committee to establish an 
American Library Institute, to consist of 100 
persons chosen from English speaking Amer- 
ica, as likely to contribute most to library 
progress by counsel t gether, and recommend 
that the A. L. A. take direct action by passing 
the following resolution 

That the ex-presidents of the A. L. A. be 
the first members of this Institute, with power 
to add to their number, to organize and 
adopt needed rules, provided that all ex- 
presidents and members for each current year 
of the executive board and Council shall have 
seats in all meetings of the Institute. 

Mr. President, I present this from the 
Council and move its adoption by the A. L. 
A.. and I sincerely hope that we shall have 
a hearty, and I hope a unanimous vote to try 
this experiment for a body similar to the 
Institute of Architects, and to the Depart- 
ment of Superintendents of the National Edu- 
cational Association. I take pleasure in mov- 
ing the adoption of this resolution Voted. 

The Presipent: I will now call on Mr. 
Dana to speak on: “What state and local 


library associations can do for library inter- 
ests.” It is a great pleasure for me, as a New 


Jersey man, to testify, in calling on Mr. Dana 
for this. that you can judge a man’s work by 
its fruit There is no man I know who its 
better fitted to speak upon this subject Mr. 


Dana knows what state ind local library as- 


sociations can do for library interests because 
he has done so much for the state associa- 
tion in New Jersey 
J. C. Dana read a paper on 
WHAT STATE AND LOCAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATIONS 
CAN DO FOR LIBRARY INTERESTS 


The Presipent: 1 had occasion to allude 
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meeting is sometimes called, the Pacific meet- 
ing. I note that the special meeting of the 
library associations of Washington, Oregon, 
and California, which I had the pleasure of 
attending the other day, was called the Pa- 
cific meeting. Anybody who was present at 
that meeting and listened might have doubted 
if it was pacific, for if there was anything 
that was aggressive and militant it was that 
meeting, over certain library questions. But 
as I see it a pacific meeting means, in that 
library association as in our association, that 
we are thoroughly in concord with one an- 
other. At that meeting there was not a dis- 
senting voice when they talked about Miss 
Jones and the matters connected with the 
Los Angeles library. The meeting was pa- 
cific to the last degree among its members, 
militant to the last degree against the injus- 
tice of that affair. And so librarians are pa- 
cific with one another, but united to fight 
evi] and injustice wherever it may be found. 
We have asked Dr. Dewey to speak this even- 
ing on that 


UNITY AND COOPERATION IN LIBRARY WORK 


which is the essential characteristic of library 
work in general, and of which he is so com- 
pctent to speak. 

Dr. Dewey: The President was a little con- 
fused as to my condition. It was not my 
lungs that were empty, it was my stomach. 
(Laughter.) His remark when I came in a 
few minutes ago reminded me of an episode 
the other day in New York, where a Hiber- 
nian had just been appointed as section man 
on a railroad. He celebrated the event by a 
supper with his friends and went out the next 
morning to assume his duties. The first 
thing that came through was the flyer, run- 
ning a mile a minute. It was about 20 min- 
utes late. He went out and waved a red 
flag. The train slowed down suddenly, tear- 
ing up the ties as it stopped. The conductor 
ran forward in great excitement, and the sec- 
tion man said to him, “You're late — what 
kept you?” (Laughter.) 

Now, I am going to talk to you about 
unity and coéperation, I am going to say the 
same old things. I have been harping on 
them for thirty years. You know what Hol- 
land said, that every bird has to sing his own 


song, the robin repeats the two double n 


the meadow-lark whistles his one re 
and steadily over and over again the 
song swells from a thousand birds. | 
always believed and preached co per 
Perhaps it will be monotonous. You m 
I am an idealist, as the lady said ab 
husband. She said, “My husband ts 
ist. He goes around with his head 
clouds all the time, and sometimes | 
he would draw his feet up also.” (au 
But, coSperation means civilizat 
out coperation there could be no 
no steamboats, no churches, no sche 
hospitals, no life. Without cooper 
man may live in a cave and dress in the 
of beasts, but there can be nothing mor: 
out coSperation, and the man who s 
does not believe in cooperation, libr 
whoever he may be, does not believe in 
zation and does not believe in life 
it for granted that we who are here, 
very presence believe heartily in thi 
that has been the watchword of the A 
from its beginning thirty years ago 
Now, co%peration means more thing 


} 


} 


to codperate in our buildings and our 
The man who does not co>%perate would 
to write his own books and to print the 


goes further than utilizing each other 
perience as to methods, systems, and cat 


ing. Without touching on those things 
going to speak of two or three little m 
in this line and just try to emphas! 
general thought. We must have 
coéperation in cataloging than 

past. You will understand the imp 


of printed cards, bibliographies, indexes 


the work of our Publishing Board, 
other things that are connected 
work, but beyond that I think we can 
that we must have more central 
We are starting in my own library wh 
call a universal catalog. All the printed 
that we can find anywhere in the w 
are buying and consolidating ito 
great catalog. We are getting all the 
of the British Museum, the cards of on 
National Library, and the cards th 


printed in various parts of the world, m 


them together in a single catalog. Itt 
great deal of space and a great deal of 
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separate those cards accurately and to 
guid them Few libraries can afford 1 do 


- and such work must be done from a 


ral library. 


want to bring to all readers the 


imphlet or magazines of whatever it 
that will be more useful Phat is 
the cities pay us to do, and we 
, the best way, the quickest and 
est way. This is an age of organization 
system, ot concentration there are 
trifugal forces at work The cities are 


¢ out through the trolley lines into the 

trv. but at the same time movements 
ming to the center. We have learned 

m the industrial captains that work can 
ne cheaper and better if it is concen 
rated: and if we are to take our part in this 
world movement we must cooperate, 
must work with our associates. Now, 
time has come when we need, and the 
d is growing every year, a national head- 
rters. There is work of great importance 
e done that cannot be done by individual 
braries, or by voluntary service I look with 
onfidence, within five or six years at the 
ngest, to an endowment of not less than 2 
‘lion dollars for our library work, and we 
spend the income of it economically. I 
should like an opportunity to prove to any 
illionaire that he cannot put a million dol- 
lars into any university or hospital that will 
be so far-reaching in its influence as it would 
be if given to the A. L. A. or its representa- 
tives to organize a permanent headquarters 
that shall undertake the work that belongs 
librarianship. Do you forget what librar- 


i enchl p means — that civilization itself is sim- 
nly the accumulation of the wisdom and the 
experience of all the world as preserved in 
oks. that the book is the most wonderful 
thing that has been evolved in all the history 
‘the race? Wireless telegraphy and tele- 
phones and telegraphs are incomparable im 
ffect to this marvelous thing; and the pro- 
fessional custodians of this power are the li- 
brarians. How is it in my own state, in 
Niagara where they have harnessed the falls, 

t for thousands of years have been carry- 
ng that enormous power, until it has now 
been made available? Do they content them 
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selves simply with selling that power 
tric light No. It runs troiley lines, tur 
nishes heat, it cooks, 1t furmishes power tor 
factories, anything that electricity can do 
hetter. quicker, cheaper, or easier than other 


powers that company undertakes t do 
Anything that we can d with books 1s a 
part of the work of the library broaden 
ru the time and yet you meet men 
to d th books all the while who 
do not appreciate or understand this You 


will meet librarians who have been perhaps 
a quarter of a century engaged in library 


vork and they will utter commonplaces im 


evard to it, and have no comprehension of 
its real meaning, and people will say, “they 
ought to know; they are librarians, and they 
do not believe in these things that certain 
idealists and extremists talk about Le 


cause a man has been dealing with books, !t 
does not give him a right to express an 
opinion. Mere association with such things 
is not enough to make him an authority It 
occurs to me here in this church, that if there 
were an insect boring its way through one of 
these roof timbers you would not take him 
as a safe guide in an ethical or theological 
question because he could say, “Why, half 
my life I have been engaged in work in the 
church.” (Laughter.) And in the same way 
a man who has been in a library or in liter 
ary pursuits, if he has never opened his eyes, 


has no right to pass judgment on these 
things. Some people, librarians as well as 
others, are like owls —I say it with all due 
respect. The owl is a very wise appearing 
bird and is ornamental in the study. I like 
him stuffed better than in active service. The 
bibliographical owl, like his kin, is happiest in 
the dusk, but in the light he won't always retire 
to his perch and be as quiet as the re il bird 

You knew what Walter Savage Landor 
says, that in the intelllectual as in the physical 
world men creep close by your side and hold 
you fast by the hand while you lead them in 
the darkness. but when you lead them in the 
light they start and leave you. That ts often 
true and people who dare look forward, who 
see farther, are often accused of extreme 
views; they’ are often called cranks; but it 
is one of our greatest needs to have more 
cranks of that kind. My thought goes back 
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to a white-bearded crank whom I knew and 
loved for years, Henry Barnard, of Hartford, 
Conn., who, just fifty years before the library 
school was started, started the first school 
for training teachers, and in the very year 
that I was born started the first normal 
school. In his work in five years, while he 
was secretary of the board of education 19 
Connecticut he delivered 1300 addresses, 
preaching the doctrine that the state and the 
community ought to have an organized public 
school system. How many of you in this 
room can comprehend that a man touching 
our own time so closely, who died only a 
year or so ago, went to nearly every legisla- 
ture in the tountry, was by courtesy accorded 
the privileges of the floor, and urged the need 
of public schools, as you and I are urging 
at the present time the need of library com- 
missions and the recognition of the library 
as an essential part of a civilized community ? 
The new Secretary of the Navy some years 
ago presided in Baltimore over a great meet- 
ing, I think it was the National Association 
of Charities and Corrections, and he spoke 
on the subject of cranks. He introduced the 
subject by saying that he had noticed when 
he went into a great machine shop where they 
were building engines that they took the regu- 
lar material as it came along and built all 
the parts of the engine, and then the foreman 
went around and picked out the very best 
piece of metal that he could find in the shop 
and out of that they made the crank. It was 
the thing that turned the engine, the thing 
that must not break; it was of the very best 
material. And I never think of Henry Barn- 
ard and the work that he did without hoping 
that we shall have many men and women 
who will do similar work in similar ways, 
perhaps on a smaller scale, but still in the 
same spirit that Barnard did his work. 

Now, we are working with each other and 
we are taking advice and suggestions from 
each other. In the wisdom of the East there 
is a proverb that applies as well to librarians 
__“All are divided into two classes, two that 
know and two that know not. If a man 
knows not and knows not that he knows not, 
he is foolish; shun him. If he knows not 


and knows that he knows not, he is ignorant; 
teach him. If he knows and knows not that 


he knows, he is asleep; wake him. If 


knows and knows that he knows, he is 
follow him.” And so when I come to 
conventions and I hear from different 


I have a great deal more faith when 


Stearns or Miss Tyler or some of the 
who are working in the same spirtt 
Henry Barnard worked, in different 
tell me of their actual experience, ¢! 
when somebody who has never tried 1 
periment says, “it is extreme”; he d 
know, he is not entitled to give testim 
that subject. 

I take it that the great work that 
fore us is to sow the seed of this ne 
movement, to make people understand 
means. Just as the custodians of the g 


16 


agara power have in their hands one 
most marvelous forces that the human 


has had to deal with,we as custodians of | 
and of libraries have in our custody the : 


est power that there is in its effect on 
tion and on the world. We ought to us 
the full extent. We have had a marve! 
velopment in these past few years. | 
fident that the next ten years holds n 
store than all we have done in the p 
ter of a century. There is no mover 
human history of which I have 
that has spread so steadily and so 
that has had so little opposition, that | 
with so much commendation, that has | 
liberal gifts from private sources, 
had as liberal laws. We ought to kee 
things steadily in mind. When any 
gins an address on the library and s 
library is as important as it is to h 
streets, good roads, lights, water sup} ly 


ice, drainage, I respect all that — but it 
on a different plane. You can get on 
these things, but you cannot get al 
out education. It does not pay a ¢ 
or state to deal in raw material In 
chusetts, the state that has the most 
you find the largest averages in the 
banks. Go to the Patent Office and y 
find that in Massachusetts one man in ! 
has a patent; in New York, one in 
North Carolina, one man in 109,00 
South Carolina, one man in 24,000 
example: here was a woman with 
New Englanders call “faculty ;” her 
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.d been saying things unfit for publication 
because he couldn’t get his collar button in. 
She used her braims on the problem and in- 


ented a new kind of ce jllar button,and she has 


fe a million dollars out of it. She could 


make that collar button without increas- 
e wealth of the community and reduc- 


the profanity of all men. 
ducation pays. Education is in two 


halves, school education and the education 
that you get at home, and education centers 
und the public library and the great school 
sem for which we spend countless mil- 


ns of dollars. There are no taxes that 
people are so proud to pay as taxes for 
there is nothing that they are more 


d of than their expenditures either for 


ul 


the state university or for the cross-roads 
house, and our petty income for li- 

ries is going to be doubled and trebled 
quadrupled, because we are going to 
in the lesson the library pays Do you 
emember reading Sir Norman Lockyer’s ad 
eee before the war between Japan and 
Russia opened, to the British Association of 
Science? He talked plain English to them; 
said that England would lose her suprem- 

y unless they spent more money !n training 
nd educating citizens. He pointed out that 
they had lost two hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars a year to Germany, because Ger- 
many had spent money and carried on ad- 
vances in chemical industries that had given 
her so much advantage over England. Bis- 
mark said that Sedan was won by the school- 
master. “Why,” someone answered, “it was 
the German needle gun that cost us the 
victory.” He replied, “It was not the German 
necdle gun, but it was the German soldier 
who held the German needle gun; and it 
was the German schoolmaster who made the 
German soldier;” but it was the German 
university that made the German _school- 
master. Now when we go to our legisla- 
tures, it is not a question of books being 
useful and beautiful. We shall say, here are 
great things to be done, here is the informa- 
tien — the books that inform and build mate- 
rial prosperity, the books that inspire and 
build character, the books that count in 
making the world move on successfully. A 
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nation or community or state that wishes 
to be great has the problem before it to raise 
officers instead of privates, to turn out the 
finished product instead of the raw material, 


and if we put this question on the lowest 


plane of mere material prosperity, it pays to 


do the worl f general education This 
movement >; going to grow still more 
With a man or a librarian —tree, or man, oF 
movement — when it ceases to grow it begins 
to rot; it is dead When a librarian has 
learned it all and does not grow any more 
he ought to resign, his ust fulness is dead. 


Every man according to his ability must con 
tribute his part, and every woman You 
sow a little bit of seed and it comes back 
a thousand fold. Perhaps you drop an acorn 
in the ground. By and by e next century, 
there great ik You did not create fe 


Back of it all is the God who gives the 
increase. The message I have night for us 

soc ites of the \ # A. on cooper 
ation is to sow this seed as we have oppor- 
snowing where it shall bring 


forth fruit. I would be more glad if I 


and our as 


could express more clearly — the question of 
being out of wind or supper has nothing to 
de with it—the things of which my heart 
is full I have said a good deal; I am 


ashamed of having said so much, but if you 
knew how much I wanted to say and had not 
said, you would think I was temperate 

I want to make one request. Many of 
you I shall probably never see again. This 
is our last session. We are working together 
in a common cause. I said last night to the 
graduates of the library school that I was 
keeping a little list. I started this list more 
than twenty-five years ago in a little book 
marked “A. L. A.,” recording in three groups 
the names of people who were in sympathy 
with what we are doing. To those names at 
certain times certain publications were sent 
I have in mind some literature that ought to 
be printed and put into the hands of people 
or it and would use it; and 


who would care t 
1 would like to enlarge my list, and I wish 
that anyone here, or anyone who is specially 
interested, would give me his name for this 
list. Then there is another class in my list, 
of those who are willing to work: and in 
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my book their names are marked “workers” 

people who would do something as far as 
they can consistently without interfering se- 
riously with their other duties. Then there 
is a third class, of names marked an “M;” 
those are the missionaries, the people that 
youu could send to with confidence, and who, 
if they could do it reasonably, care enough 
about this thing to go themselves and iry 
to help their fellows in the movement. I 
would like very much if some of the people 
whom I have met this week for the first 
time would give me their names for any 
] 


of these lists. We have a long work before 


us; it will last as long as life; it is a great 
world movement, wide as the world, resist- 
less as the sunrise, illuminating the whole 
earth. And the great thing is, it seems to 
me, that we should be full of hope and con- 
fidence. Great things have happened in the 
past. Let us look forward and not back, 
up and not down, and lend a hand. (Ap- 
piuuse.) 

The Presipent: Those of us who know 
Dr. Dewey, and all of us do, know that he 
has left many things unsaid. I hope there 
will be many opportunities up and down the 
Ceast before he goes east again to say those 
things. If Dr. Dewey says we are going to 
have a million dollars for the A. L. A., we 
are going to have it. Many people have ven- 
tured in the last 30 years to say that the 
things Dr. Dewey said were going to come 
to pass were impracticable, and that we must 
take a conservative attitude — but they have 
all come to pass. (Laugiiter.) 

We have seen and heard from librarians 
on the Pacific Coast, from librarians on the 
Atlantic Coast, from librarians from all over, 
and the one thing that everybody in the 
avdience now wants is to hear from one who 
has spoken to us all ‘ndividually and helped 
us all individually, but who has not appeared 
in public on our platform. We want to 
see and if possible hear just a word from 
our local librarian. Miss Isom. (1 pplause.) 

Miss Isom I am very grateful for this 
opportunity of expressing to you our deep 
indebtedness for coming across the continent 
to see us: and [ speak not alone for my 
fellow-workers here in Portland, but for my 
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colleagues in British Columbia, in S$ 
California, from the Rocky Mountains 
Pacific Coast. We have needed you 
and looked forward to this so long. A 
past months we have lived in the ant 
of this meeting, and the memory of 
stay with us for many years to come 
will come to us again very soon I thir 
will not find that the same conditions | 
The inspiration of this splendid meeting 
help us to go forth and conquer, and I t 
will not be very long before you will 
back and see what the results of this 
ing have been. This morning Mr. S 
field, of Victoria, said to me, “How sp! 
this has been. Let’s have them com: 
every other year —one year to the At! 
Coast and the next year to the Pacific C 
and I agreed with him heartily that that 
what we needed. I think those of you 
meet every year or six months do n 
realize how alone we workers in this w 
country are, and how much it means 
to take by the hand and see all these 
that we hear about and read about s 
You have done a great deal for us in 
across the country and we are gratetul 
the bottom of our hearts. (Applause 
Tueopore W. Kocu gave an address « 


CARNEGIE LIBRARY BUILDINGS 
(See p. 78.) 


which was illustrated by many lantern 
library 


representing different types of 
chitecture 
F. M. Crunpen presented the 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTION 


The American Library Assoc 
moved against its will to hold this meeting 
Portland: and now that the confere: 
proved so pleasant and so profitable, 
ting that we should begin this minut 
knowledgment by thanking the overruling 
fluence that brought us here. To Dr. 1 
Eliot and Miss Mary F. Isom we 
debted for this successful meeting, whi 
drawn closer the bonds of fellowship | 
Fast and West and has, moreover, given 
incidentally the deiights of unsurpassed 
grandeur views such as few of us | 
fore laid eves on and which many of us 
probably never have seen but for this 
In referring to our journey, it Is not 
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ntion, with assurance of appreciation, 
and courtesy and forethou ight of our 
Mr. Cook. 


esire also to express our thanks to the 


ary and the trustees of the Seattle Pub- 

Library for their hearty welcome and the 
graceful attention paid to us, and to the cour- 
tesies extended to us In Tacoma, as a pretace 
to the cordial he spitality offered us by Po: yt 


nd and the whole Pacific Coast 
Our thanks are due also to Dr. Eliot and 
trustees of the Church of Our eave for 
ling so conventent and comfortable a 
g place, and to the trustees f \rt 
| for the use of their building and for 
yyable reception ten oad by them 
y, we desire to express our thanks to 
fland Local Committee for the thought 
ire it has given to the arrangements for 
‘he transaction of our business and for our 
mie an entertainment 
Theretore be it 
Res ~~ That this memorandum be spre: ad 
upon the records of the \ssociation, and that 
pies be sent to the daily press of Portland 
Seattle and to the persons mentioned. 


M. CRUNDEN 
Mary W. PLuMMER ) on Kesolutions. 


animously adopted. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 
Che teller of election presented the follow- 
We. the undersigned, respectfully submit 
the following report as the result of the 
election of officers of the American 
Library Association 
vote cast, 138; of these, 5 ballots 


were defective, it being impossible for the 

to determine the intention of the voter. 

President: Frank P. Hill 

ist vice-president: C. W. Andrews 

ad vice-president: Caroline H Garland 
reasurer: Gardner M Jones 
Recorder: Helen E. Haines 


Trustee of Endowment Fund Alexander 


A. L. A. Council: George T. Clark, F. M 
Crunden. Linda Eastman, Mary F. Isom, W 
C. Kimball 

The committee would call attention to the 
fact that there is some danger in voters 
rking their ballots in ink. Blots are likely 


.ccur, thus making it impossible for the 


( 
> H. RANCK, ? 
ihe PRESIDEN I i in which 5 
Asso has before many pressing 
Exe pi en req gy the best abd 
md EX] ‘ | sa itt tor 
the A Mr 
\ se \ Pub 


Ass n cong! elf on the ele 
tion of M Hall gra ‘ tself 
especially that t ut time 
en t re ~p | € vhich he 
5 so px hi iL Suite t leal with I 
nave ple isure n il 2 n M Hh lt sp ik 


just a word in behalt of | imself and the other 


officers whe | ay ust | n elected 
Mr Hi ir. President Ladies and Gei 
tlemen: I note the yr 3 he first place 


which says that it 1s ten minutes past 10 In 


the second place, Mr. President, this 1s an 
entirely new experience t e I have done 
all sorts of library work n the library tt 
self, and in the Association but being pres 
ident is another matter. [ appreciate highly 


the honor which i en conferred upon me 
to-night in the election as President of this 
Association chall depend upon those 


board. who have be 


with the administration ot t] wi i the 
Association, for guid 1 
ing the coming year 

Feeling that there w b ut 
the result of the elect [ had 


lateness of the hour I am requested 

of the gentlemer t f the hal t 
deliver nN lerat tor 

their feelings, I will merely accept the office, 

and in behalf of tl fficer f tl \ ‘ 

tion pledge our best efforts t vard securing 

t! f d sanest rest for the Asso 


u teller t ter { ntenuor el 
the I; might to include on the ballot in 
t 1 ‘ 
col the near future a reques i marked aa 
ith pe 
| 
| 
end 
4} executive 
and upon the member ) itive 
| 
ng 
| Mait sor 
| 
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ciation, having in mind the interests of the 
different sections and affiliated organizations. 
I thank you most heartily and cordially. 

The Prestwwent: In accordance with the 
custom of the Association, the business details 
of the Association will be taken up at the 
end of this meeting by the new officers. For 
social purposes and technically the present 
officers will hold office until the end of the 
post-conference excursion. If there is no 
further business I declare this meeting ad- 


journed, and the conference to be adjourned 
at the end of the post-conference excursion. 

Adjourned sine die, 10.18 p.m. 

[Meetings of the Association were later 
held, on the steamer City of Seattle, on Fri 
day evening, July 21, and in San Francisco 
on the evening of Tuesday, July 25. These 
were for the purpose of passing resoluti 
and making brief informal addresses regard- 
ing the many courtesies shown the Associa- 
tion during its post-conference journeys. ] 


CATALOG SECTION 


Two meetings of the Catalog Section of 

the American Library Association 
were held in connection with the Portland 
Conference. The first session convened on 
Wednesday afternoon, July 5, with an attend- 
ance of 95, C. B. Roden, chairman, presiding. 
The secretary, Miss Josephine A. Clarke being 
absent, Miss Gertrude Forstall, of the John 
Crerar Library, was appointed to act in her 
place. The general topic of the session was 
the Library of Congress cards. 

Mr. J. C. M. Hanson, of the Library of 
Congress, opened the discussion with the fol- 
lowing outline of recent changes in Library 
of Congress practice, using the “A. L. A. 
rules — advance edition,” as a standard of 
comparison: 


VARIATION IN LIBRARY OF CONGRESS CARDS, 
1898-DATE 


In the Proceedings of the Conference of 
1903 at Niagara Falls, p. 189-192, will be 
found a statement read before the Catalog 
Section which refers largely to the question 
which is again before us. It is not my in- 
tention here to go into the history of the 
printed cards of the Library of Congress or 
the various changes in typography and style 
or quality of cardboard which you may have 
noticed in the cards of the different years. 
It is sufficient to say that until 1900 the Li- 
brary of Congress was compelled to accept 
whatever the Government Printing Office had 
on hand. Improvements came mainly with 
the establishment of a branch printing office 


and bindery at the Library of Congress in ¢ 
fall of 1900, largely also as a result of c 
ferences with the committee of the Ameri 
Library Association which had been 
pointed about the same time to consid 
agreement on rules as well as style of cata 
entry. Those who wish to see detailed stat 
ments bearing on this question may co 
the introduction to “A. L. A. rules- 
vance ed.,” Report of the Librarian of C 
gress, 1900-01, 1901-02, Proceedings of 
A. L. A. Waukesha Conference of 1901, 
“An account of the catalogs, classification 
card distribution work of the Library 
Congress” (Bulletin of Card Section, 1 
7). 

It is my purpose then to explain br 
some of the changes in the original rules 
1898 which have been decided upon from tin 
to time in conference with the catalog c 
mittee of the A. L. A. and which naturally 
have had some bearing on the printed cards, 
inasmuch as many cards printed prior to 
change in rules must needs differ from th 
printed later. Sometimes the modification 
agreed upon are of such a nature that entries 
in the catalog of the Library of Congress 
itself can only be altered gradually as they 
turn up, while an immediate withdrawal and 
reprinting of all titles in the stock which may 
be affected is out of the question. In citing 
the changes I shall follow the order of 1! 
rules as given in the “A. L. A. rules —ad 
vance ed.,” incidentally therefore giving a su" 
vey of the changes agreed upon by the A. L 
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A. catalog committee since the issue of the 
; edition of the A. L. A. Rules in 
roo2. I will refer in this connection to an 
article by Miss Kroeger, the secretary of 
she committee, which appeared in the June 
of Public Libraries and the Library 


\dvance 


bers 
wnal for last year, under the title: 

rther modifications by the committee.” 
rhis article will also be found in the 1904 


-<cue of the Advance edition of the A. L. A. 


In the rules for entry of books under au- 
thors’ surnames no essential change has been 
r is likely to be made beyond minor 
fifications in phraseology and the insertion 


nal examples. The first important 


ification will be met with in rule 4: 
under initials of authors’ names when 


only are known.” In view of the strong 
rand taken by the catalog committee of 
Pritish association on this rule it was de- 
by the A. L. A. committee to ¢ ncede 

the point and change rule 4 to ¢ nform to 
that of the British ecode, which reads: “In- 
Is. asterisks, or other typographical de- 
denoting authorship, but unidentified, 


a t to be adopted as headings, but the 
book treated as anonymous” and to add to 
the same: “Added entry 1s always to be made 
‘er initials, asterisks or other typograph- 

devices.” This change has not as yet 
been formally adopted by the Library of Con- 
gress in its printed cards It will depend 
somewhat on the final outcome of the negoti- 
ations now being conducted between the cat- 
alce committees of the two associations 
whether the new rule is to become operative 
or not. 

Rule 5, to enter under pseudonym when the 
real name is not known remains unchanged. 
In rule 6 which deals with entry under pseud- 
onym when real name is known the commit- 
tee had decided already in 1903 to reverse 
the order of the main rule and note, that 1s 
to say, the note (Library of Congress prac- 
tice) which permits entry under the false 
name when the real mame 1s known, only :n 
a few specific instances, will hereafter be- 

me the main rule. The rule as given in 
the Advance edition and which instructs cata- 
vers to enter under the pseudonym when 


i 
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this is exclusively used by the author on 
the title-pages of his books, the author there 
fore being much better known by his assumed 
than by his real name, 2ow becomes the al 
ternative to be given in a note for the benefit 
of the popular libraries which it is thought 
will prefer to enter under the pseudonym 
Rule 7, collections, is to be much extended, 
but no radical cl s will be made 
In 5, 9, I 


publications, 


ind II, entries for ge ernment 
and Publishing 
Board have in the first place decided to give 
the names of departments und government 
offices in their regular order according to the 
lin their publications 


under the signif- 


The alternative, to enter 

cant word, which 1s 1 wed by the Superin 
tendent of D ments an y a large ma 
jority of the smaller hbrari is to be given 
in a note. Secondly, it has been decided to 
adopt the plan dv ted by Miss Hasse in 
her “U. S. Government publications pt. I 


of cities Inste rd ot entering laws undet 
body of the country 
or state they are to be entered under a form 
subdivision, to read, Laws, 


to be followed either by the exact year f pro- 


statutes, ete. and 


mulgation or by the years of the reign or ad 
ministration during which the laws were en 


acted. This will provide for a chronological 
arrangement of these titles 

This change which, so tar as the printed 
cards are concerned, went int effect for for- 
eign laws in 1903 and for American laws ™ 
1904, must necessarily affect a large number 
of entries in the depository catalogs as well 


as in the catalogs of the various libraries 


which have bought printed cards, The course 
to be pursued when these conflicting entries 
turn up should be clear enough. If it 1s de- 
sired to follow the A L. A. rule, draw a line 
through the name of the legislative body 


whenever one of the ¢ rlv cards 1s receivec, 


and write above it the heading, Laws, statutes, 
etc,, or Statutes alone if that is preferred, 
and add to this the yeat of enactment or the 
lusive years of the reign oF of the admin.- 


stration if that seems preferable If the entry 


inc 


lection of laws no date 


represents a general c 
need be added, as most libraries will prefer 
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to have general collections precede special 
ts. If it is decided to continue the old 
practice advocated in Cutter’s rules and the 

\ L. A. Rules, advance ed., recent cards 
must of course be made to conform to the 
earlier ones, the subdivision, Laws, statutes, 
etc., being erased and the heading Congress, 
Legislature, General Assembly, Ge neral Court, 

the case may be, being substituted 

Rule 13 on treaties is to be extended to in- 
clude much of what is now contained in Li- 
brary of Congress supplementary rule no. 8, 
to which rule Miss Hasse has again offered 
some valuable amendments which we also 
hope to profit by. 

Rules 14 to 36, societies and institutions and 
other corporations are to be re-arranged in 
order that societies and associations on the 
one hand, and institutions and establishments 
on the other, may be grouped together. Mis- 
cellaneous bodies like congresses, conventions, 
foundations, exploring expeditions, commit- 
tees of citizens, etc., may form a division by 
themselves. The changes made in the corpor- 
ate entry rule are in the main as follows: 
state historical, agricultural and medical so- 
cieties are no longer to form an exception, 
neither are local, moral, or benevolent socie- 
ties, or Y. M. C. associations. These or- 
ganizations are hereafter to be entered under 
the first word not an article. These changes 
have already been accepted by the Library of 
Congress with the exception of state histor- 
ical and agricultual societies. There has been 
some hesitation in adopting the latter, imas- 
much as the changes here involve a great 
many entries. It can, however, be done if 
this is the advice of the Association and if 
libraries will bear with the resulting dis- 
crepancies between the earlier and later en- 
tries until the former, which now invariably 
begin with the name of the state, have been 
sifted out and reprinted. It is proposed to 
ceive the old rules for state historical and 
ericultural societies in a note as an alter- 
ative, so also the former rule which pro- 
vided place entry for purely local societies 
mainly of a benevolent or moral character. 

The rule for institutions or establishments 
connected with a building or group of build- 

*s. for instance, schools, libraries, mus- 
eums, galleries, observatories, laboratories, 
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churches, monastic institutions, 


asylums, prisons, theatres, etc., rem: 
before. While societies and asso 
which are not ordinarily connected 
given locality by buildings or similar 
entered under their names, institutions 
be entered under the place. 

I shall here ask permission to quote 
from an article on corporate entry, wh 
contributed by me to the February num! 
the Library Journal: 

“It is obvious that the differentiat 


tween societies, institutions, and other 
will meet with some opposition \s 


trated by the example, c/ubs, there may 


casionally be doubt in regard to the g: 
which a given class of organizations s| 
assigned. From many years’ experienc: 
catalogs which contain an unusual 1 
and variety of entries for societies ar 
stitutions, I have no hesitation im s 
in the great majority of cases, includ 
tically all the important ones, the 


ence of the differentiation far outweighs 


slight disadvantage of occasional uncert 
Societies or associations, while they may 
headquarters more or less closely asso 
with a given locality are not local and 
tified with a place in the same sens« 
stitutions or establishments named 
specification to rule 21. One might say 
in the case of societies the body of met 
is solely the entity, while in the case 
stitutions as here intended the building 
fices, collections of objects, apparatu 


la 


are the essential part, sometimes quit 


dependent of the patrons or of the 
men (officials) associated with th 
agement or operation An irrepr 
definition is difficult; not so a typic: 
tration: the difference is seen clearly «1 
between an astronomical society and 
tronomical observatory, or between an 
ciation of teachers and a school or 
sity. I contend therefore that t 
cieties under their names, institut 
the place, is quite in accordance 
nature of each and will place 

jority of corporate entries where t! 
most likely to be first looked fo 

of the catalog. The sep: 
ilso serves to prevent misu 
emphasizes the underlying princip! 
rules,” 


In the first and great exception to th 


for institutions some effort has been mad 


define the word individual as here applied 


is proposed to consider institutions wh¢ 


names begin with the name of a person 
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proper name or adjective, as having 


lividual names. This will place the great 
ty of those American msttutions which 
their existence to private benefactions 


Many of our oldest and 


r nan 
t known educational mstitutions, such as 
Vale, Harvard, Cornell, Columbia, and Leland 
Sianford are here provided for. While few 


ean libraries are likely to object to the 


¢ ption, it has its disadvantages as viewed 


the standpoint o! the rulemaker. It 
duces the necessity of providing for ex 
ns to an exception. If carried out liter- 
great majority of churches would be 
tered under the saints from whom they 
take their names, the 750 Carnegie libraries 
\merica and perhaps halt as many more 
Great Britain, would be entered under 
Carnegie. The latter question I have had oc- 
casion to discuss with librarians who have 
made a special study of Carnegie libraries 
he reasons for treating Carnegie libraries 
ike the ordinary public libraries are: Ist, 
their great number; 2d, the fact that they are 
ally supported by the municipality; and 
the form in which the name is often made 
e. g., Free public library (Carnegie foun- 
ete. If, however, any library should 
orefer to enter them under their names it 
| require only a moment's time to alter the 
heading as printed on the cards. 
The question has occasionally been asked 
by catalogers whether the rule to enter 
hurches under the name of the piace, even 


gh they bear the name of a saint (an 
ndividual name therefore), should not be ex- 
tended to cover all classes of institutions 
~h ate named after saints While it has 
en decided that monastic institutions, like 


rches, should be so treated, no definite 
agreement has been reached with respect to 
other institutions, mainly hospitais, whose 
names also frequently begin with that of a 
int. The advice of librarians on this point 
uld be much appreciated by the committee 
Beyond what has here been mentioned and 
more extended statement with fuller speci- 
fications and examples, and the specific men- 


f bodies not di 


tion of certain classes ¢ 
tinctly provided for in the Advance ed., 't 
is unlikely that material changes will be made 


the sections which cover corporate entry 


SECTION Is) 


es, dissert I CIV nt a 
ereigi d pr es ruling house 


of them to be much extended without, how- 


the 


ever, Changing aly essenuail features ¢ 


collections, anonymous entry, and serials will 
be grouped together. 
The remaining rules, 47-81, covering head 


ing, titles, imprint, collation, contents, notes, 


arrangement and abbreviations, have not beea 
subjected to any radical changes. There has 
been extensive additions, rearrangements and 
introduction of many examples and illustra 
tions, but no alterations which will serious!y 
affect the makeup of the entry 
You wil! perhaps recall the discussions 

the size symbol in 1901 This resulted fin 
ally in the decision to discontinue the indica 
tion of height of books by the old fold sym 
bols or by letters and to give the height in 
centimeters This decision accounts, then, 
for the variation to be found in this part 
lar item between cards printed prior to Igo! 
and those of a later date. In general, it may 
be safe to assume that variations of this char- 
acter which do not affect the alphabetical ar- 
rangement of an entry are of minor conse 
quence as compared with changes which in 
volve the rearrangement of a group or class 
of entries. It would seem desirable that 
changes of the latter class should be made as 
sparingly as possible and only when the ad 


vantages which will result there from are man 


ifestly of sufficient importance to offset the 
disadvantages which are sure to follow. Fur 
thermore. it will be desirable that all changes 


to be made in the rules as finally adopted 
should have the sanction of the Association. 
When once agreed upon and s netiotr ed modi 
fications should be published in the library 


periodicals or in pet dical bulletins to be 
ent to al » are interested The expert 
ences of the Library of Congress ce en 
terit ' plan of making cards avail 
ble for th e of other hbraries even point 


to the desirability of publishing decisions 


which affect individual entries or names My 


a Rules 37 to 46, on periodicals, commen- 
rules themst : \1 tor entry of news i 
] ter tl oO eT! 
papers will be imserted after the o1 tor per 
the rules. 
that 
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only fear here is that the large number of 
such notices would deter most libraries from 
taking note of them. A better plan might 
be topublish onlya selection to includechanges 
which are most likely to affect a large num- 
ber of libraries. With your permission I 
shall quote by way of illustration a few ex- 
amples of individual entries or headings, 
which have been altered in the printed cards 
and which have required repeated exoplana- 
tions by letter, because the cards have reached 
many libraries and have in each instance 
given rise to the same or similar questions 
when it was found that the library had re- 
ceived at various times cards which did not 
quite agree with each other in the form of 
author’s name or other details of the entry. 
Illustrations were here submitted, consist- 
ing mainly of headings which had _ been 
changed at one time or another, either bé- 
cause the author had actually changed his or 
her name or because later and better informa- 
tion had come to hand which seemed to war- 
rant the alteration. One letter from a large 
university library with the answer to the same 
was read in order to illustrate the misunder- 
standings which might arise from having 
slightly differing entries for the same author 
in the stock or the depository catalogs, as also 
to point out the difficulties which have here- 
tofore operated against securing absolute un- 
iformity of all entries. It reads as follows: 


“IT am requested to write to you about the 
various entries on your file of printed cards 
for Ernst von Wildenbruch. He seems ac- 
cording to these cards to have had two va- 
riant forms, Adam Ernst von Wildenbruch 
and Ernst Adolf von Wildenbruch. Accord- 
ing to Brockhaus, Meyer, and Kiirschner 
there is but one such person, born in 1845, and 
credited by them with all the works divided 
between the three entries found in the file of 
your cards. Doubtless you have found that 
there are two men of differing name, but it 
would be an accommodation to us to know 
the source of your information, and also to 
know to whom to attribute (supposing there 
are two) the works cataloged under the sim- 
ple form, “Ernst von.” Also to whom should 
we attribute: 

Christoph Marlow. a2te. auf. Berlin, Grote, 

1902 
Heinrich u. Heinrich’s Geschlecht. 12te. auf. 

Berlin, Freund & Jeckel, 1808. 

Die Quitzows. Neue ausg. Berlin, Grote, 

1902. 


all of which bear the author's name, Ernst 
von Wiidenbruch ? 

“We should be greatly obliged to you for 
help in this matter.” 

Answer. “I am sorry to acknowledge that 
one or two of the cards printed previous 
1902 Wildenbruch’s name was given as Erns: 
Adolf, the latter name having been sup; 
on insufficient authority. <A letter of inquir 
addressed to the author in 1902 elicited 
sponse in which he states that the fore: 
usually disregarded, is Adam, not Ad 
Since that time the heading has been, Wilde: 
bruch, Ernst, i.¢., Adam Ernst von, and un 
der it are arranged all our works by Wilde: 
bruch. There is no other author of that < 
name in our catalog, and we have never had 
any doubt about these works being by 
man. The difficulty arises from the fact 
when an error of this kind has once 
into print and the cards been distributed 
almost impossible to withdraw the 
again. I have discussed it time and ag 
with Mr, Hastings, but we always find that : 
keep track of all the libraries to which copi 
of a particular entry have been sent t 
formidable a task to be undertaken as 
Cards which contain errors are reprinted, 
rected cards being sent to all depository 
ies. Proofstrips of corrected entries are 
distributed in order that libraries mav 
note of the correction. So far this is all 
the library has been able to do. Now that 1 
linotype machines are fully installed 
hoped that reprinting can be extended ¢ 
clude not only entries which are incorrect 
also those entries for which a fuller nam« 
been supplied, or which have otherwise 
subject to some improvement, especially 
this affects the main heading and might ther: 
fore lead other libraries to think that ther 
are two authors of nearly the same name 

Cases like the Wildenbruch entry are fr: 
quently referred to this division by other 
braries, and so far as I can remember we have 
always been able to explain the discrepancies 
I am, however, inclined to think that the m 
jority of libraries in such instances do 1 
write, but simply change the heading to suit 
the one, adopted in their own catalogs and « 
nothing about it. I should much prefer 
they would send in a little notice or query 
one of the return blanks which are furnished 
by the card section. This would no doubt 
lead to more reprinting and consequently more 
uniformity in the stock.” 


At the conclusion of his remarks Mr. Han- 
son was kept busy replying to a number of 
queries. Mr. Ranck desired to know the po! 
icy of the Library of Congress regardin 
contents notes, a question which seemed 
general interest, especially with reference 
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the possibility of using contents cards for 
analyticals Mr. Hanson stated that the ten- 
dency of the Library of Congress was toward 
fuller contents and that wherever possible 
the names of the authors of separate articles 
would be included. 

Mr. Sewall suggested the printing of a 
special edition of cards for analytical entries 
In the matter of variations in headings, Miss 
Countryman and others questioned the ex- 
nediency of changing the old headings im a 
catalog to agree with new forms 

Miss Winchell inquired whether, when cards 
were reprinted for changes of heading, copies 
of the corrected cards woud be sent free to 
subscribing libraries, to which Mr. Hanson 
replied that for the present this was im- 
possible. 

[he discussion soon became general and 
was participated in by so many that it was 
impossible, without the services of a sten- 
ographer, to keep a full record of the many 
interesting pcints brought out. 

The second topic, that of the weight and 
thickness of cards, was introduced by Mr. 
Hastings who said that at Dr. Dewey’s sug- 
gestion a series of tests had been inaugurated 
to ascertain the relative length of time 
conevmed in handling L. and R. weight cards 
\< results from these tests had been received 
from only three libraries, at this date, no 
definite conclusions could be drawn from 
them. Dr. Dewey spoke at length in favor 
of the thinner cards, as saving both time and 


cnace. and declared that libraries would soon 
he forced to adopt them as a matter of sheer 
1f-preservation. The question caused a 


lively debate led by Messrs. Bowerman and 
Wyer, and Misses Lindsay, Goss, Hyslop, 
Winchell, Countryman and others, the major- 
apparently favoring the heavier cards. 

[he chairman read a letter addressed to 
tion by Frank W Gale, of the Christian 


Science publication committee for the state 


of California, calling attention to the lack of 
uniformity among libraries in classifying the 
literature of that subject, and making the 
suggestion that “books on Christian Science 
would properly come under class 280 of the 
Dewey classification.” The writer also re 
ferred to “the tendency to place books on 


mental healing, sugggestion, etc., as well as 
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those which wholly misrepresent the teach 
ings of Christian Science under the general 
subject heading of Christian Science.” The 
letter was received with much interest and 
drew out statements from several librarians 
acknowledging perplexity in the matter. 
However, as no adequate discussion of the 
question resulted, the desire was expressed 
that the communication be given greater pub- 
licity, possibly through the library period- 
icals. with a view to a more general consider- 
ation.* 

The chair then introduced Mrs. Blanken- 
burg, representing the National Woman Suf- 
frage Association, who outlined the plans of 
that body for compiling a bibliography of 
woman suffrage, and asked the cooperation 
of libraries in this work. The meeting ad- 
journed at 4:30. 

The second session, held on Friday after- 
noon, July 7, took the form of an open di 
cussion of problems, under the general head 
of “The catalog in the small library.” 

Miss Theresa Hitchier, of the Brooklyn 
Public Library, opened the way with an ad 
mirable introduction, which was followed by 
of questions, all of which 
by Miss 


her 


a continuous volley 
were answered and commented upon 
Hitchler to the fullest satisfaction of 
Indeed so eager were the librarians 
libraries of the West to seize 


audience 
of the smaller 


the opportunity of securing the expert advics 


of one of the ablest of their eastern colleagues 
that Miss Hitchler was surrounded and be- 
sieged by a host of questioncrs long after 
the adjournment of the session 

Among the many subjects brought forward 
and discussed were the % lue to the cat 
loger of an occasional pe riod of loan desk or 
reference work, the importanct f isistency 
and adherence t | } nee forn 
lated, the forms of cross references, pt sition 
of guide card several speakers advocating 
guides in front \ f a subject instead of at the 
en ind the extent of analytical work in 
as 1 library 

[he sect then proceeded to the election 
of officers, and chos¢ Miss Theresa Hitchlet 
chairman, and Miss Gertr ide Forstall secre 
tary for the coming yeat 

* This communicat will appe i e 

the Librar ore 
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STATE 


LIBRARY C 


A MEETING of the State Library Com- 
missions Section of the A. L. A. was 
held in connection with the Portland Confer- 
ence on the afternoon of Thursday, July 6, in 
the lecture room of the Portland Library. The 
meeting was called to order by Melvil Dewey, 
chairman 

The secretary read a paper by Miss Caro- 
ne M. Hewins on 


THE WORK OF AN EASTERN LIBRARY COM- 
MISSION 


(See p. 51.) 


Miss Gratia Countryman, of the Minne- 
sota Library Commission, then spoke on the 
limitations of commission work. She stated 
that she believed that there should be no 
limit to state aid, that the commissions should 
hold themselves ready to respond to calls 
of any nature pertaining to library work. She 
referred to the vast fields of library en- 
deavor, particularly in the Western states 

Johnson Brigham read a paper on 


A MODEL LIBRARY COMMISSION LAW 
(See p. 46.) 


W. L. Brewster, of Portland, then followed 
Mr. Brigham in a talk in which he gave 
reasons for certain provisions in the law. Mr. 
Brewster agreed that the law was by no 
means a model one, but that it was a begin- 
ning in library endeavor, and it was hoped 
through its workings to so inspire confi- 
dence in the library movement in the state 
that more ample provision would be made 


for the Oregon commission at the next meet- 
ing of the legislature. 

Leonard D. Carver, state librarian cf 
Maine, urged that the state librarian should 
be an ex officio member of the library commis- 
sion and should also be its secretary. To this 
there were a number of objectors, it seem- 
ingly being the sentiment that the secretary 
should be one that devoted his entire time 
to the work, thus not having a division of 
interest 


Henry E. Legier, chairman of the League 
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OMMISSIONS 


SECTION 


ot Library Commissions, presented 
lowing 


REPORT OF LEAGUE OF LIBRARY COM 


Pursuant to the action taken at St 


tt 


in October of last year, whereby the exe 


committee of the League was instr 
make the necessary arrangements for 


suance of publications on a co-operatiy 


the members of such executive commit 


in Chicage and 


outlined plans for « 
out the purposes contemplated in tl 
zation of the League of Library C« 
In view of the friendly attitude 
by members of the A, L. A. Publishing 


mt 
™m 


it was deemed wise, before proceeding 
independent basis, to negotiate wit! 


board relative to their assumption of 


parts of the work. Owing to the many 
tions involved which could not be read 


tied, prolonged correspondence ensued ar 


number of subsequent meetings of th: 


mittee were rendered necessary. As is 


by copies of the correspondence het 
submitted and by the minutes of th 
mittee, also submitted herewith, the neg 


tions with the A. L. A. Publishing 
were inspired by the wish to enter int 


relations with the board as would relie 
League from the financial responsibiliti 
publication, while at the same time .ple 
their co-operation in the preparation of 
necessary material and in subscriptior 
render the enterprise possible Rea 


that the prompt and frequent publicatio: 


buying lists of books especially suitab): 
small libraries would prove of utmost imp 
tance in the field work conducted by the 


eral commissions, the executive commit! 


laid particular stress upon the coi 


which should govern the preparation 


publication of such lists. As shown 


} 


appended minutes, the main contention « 


committee was that the commissions should | 


given an opportunity to approve the sel 


of an editor, and further be advised 
certain preliminary conditions deemed 


\ 


tial by them with reference to the books 


included in the lists. While the members 


the A. L. A. Publishing Board expressed 
general willingness to meet the several 
ditions suggested by the committee as n 
sary to a full understanding for co-oper 


work, the resultant correspondence failed, 


unavoidable reasons, to bring about 
understanding as to mutual relations 


order, therefore, that further delay might 


prevented in the issuance of the initial 


bers of the new lists, it was decided by 


executive committee that the A. L. A 
be requested to undertake the publicaty 


ee 
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the current buying lists independently of the 
issions, but that the commissions dis- 
atinue the publication of their own lists 

1< ,ccord to the A. L. A. board their hearty 
upport ‘by means of subscriptions for such 
hers of the lists as might be needed 11 


several states 

\ccordingly the buying lists heretofore is 
for the commissions by the Wisconsin 

f the League were discontinued 

December number. and in February 
/! & \ board began the publi cation of a 

< - known as J. L. A. Booklist Of these, 
have been issued to 
the other ne 


With re ference t 
‘+ wae determined, by vote of the ex- 


t 


mittee, to proc d as rapidly s 


ith the pubh 
-d materia be most 
gently needed for field work The assign 
ne of work in the preparation of this ma 

1 was distributed among the following 


1 Suggestive list, to be prepared hy the 
Wisconsin Free Library Comn 
¢, he issued as soon as possible, and Part 2, 

- for children, within six months there- 
fter, the latter being based upon the work of 
the Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Pratt Institute and 
Brooklyn public libraries 

>» Handbook for trustees, to be planned 
and edited by the Iowa Library Commission, 
W th contributions from others as before 

> Pamphlet on U. S. documents, with an- 
nual supplements, to be furnished by the Ne- 
braska 

4. Handbook on commissions and commits- 
sion work, to ie "geepared by the Minnesota 
commission on the basis of Miss Country- 
man’s A. L. A. paper 

s. Handbook on the library and thi > school, 
to be prepared by the Indiana commission, 
such to include of 
methods of co-operation, outlines for instruc- 
tion and reprints of articles deem 1ed of value 
in connection therewith. 

In undertaki ng these publications the com- 
mittee based its business arrangements upon 
the subscriptions guaranteed by representa- 

ex of the commissions and state libraries at 
the St. Louis Conference. It is to be re- 
gretted that these subscriptions were not in 
-acee confirmed, and actual subscriptions 


received, upon notification of prospective 
euhlication, have been materially less than 
these In consequence the plans of th ex 
ecutive committee were to some extent dis 
nged and the first estimates of cost were 
essarily slightly increased Mr. J. I 


Wyer's s pamphlet on “US. public documents 


mal! libraries.” enlarged and revised by 
the ‘auth wr, was plier earlv in May, and the 
py of the first part of the Suggestive ‘ist 


is now ready for the printer. It was found 
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impossible to complete the pros freading and 
necessary revision the latter publ ica 
time for presentation in complete form at this 
meeting 

The other publications enum rated above 


remain in embryo, but it 1s hoped that the 


material will be ready sh \ { 
lication may foll vithout fut r delay 


Of the 1 mnhilet on “Documents for sn 
libraries” an lit oT “as 


printed, and the entire number has bee 


posed of to sul ! comn sions 
rate of tw el eact The ibscript 
£ e list” up to d er 
stoo. It is expect shat to cnbscri 
miussions \ e th publication 
tities a T | t « i $s pe TOO 
1.3.7 
propab y ( | 
made 
Th exm tt dur g 
the nohasizre } n ance f 
1 stricter f e of hip ul vas 
d St. Lot 


formed. It seems unwise 

com! which undert 

sponsibilitic 1 give 

work of preparation, The value of coopera 

tive work, with the resultant saving in mone} y, 
1, 


time and energy, has been demonstrated € 
ing the brief period of the League's exist 
ence, even th co the work performed and 
the results attained have not been.as great 
as the promoters of the organization had 
hoped in the beginning There is, however, 
a very useful field for the activities of the 
League, even if a full understanding with the 
A. L. A. board is reached The executive 
committee very strongly urge that a perma- 
nent organization be effected 

Henry E. Lecier, Chairman 

Arice S. Tycer, Secretary 

Miss Tyler moved, 

That the State Library Commissions Sec- 
tion requests the A. L. A. Council to recog- 
nize the League of Library Commissions as 
having full charge of the program and other 
state commission interests 1m the same man 
ner as the National Association of State Li- 
braries. Carried unanimously 


Mr. Legler presented th following resolu 
tion. which had heen adonted bv the execu 


tive committee of the League of Library 
Commissions 

Resolved, That the League of Library 
Commissions joins in the request of the Crate 
Library Commissions Section that the A. L 
A Council herea fte r recognize the League p f 
I ibrary Comm! mons as holding the same re 
lations t the a | \ as the Nation 1 Asse 
ciation of State Libraries 


The secretary of the Section later pre sented 
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“ the resolution adopted by the League of Li- State Library Commissions Section goes 
brary Commissions to the A. L. A. Council, of existence, the League of Library Cor 
who, by vote, acceded to the request of the sion taking its place 
Section and League. With this action, the L. E. Stearns, Secreta 
COLLEGE AND REFERENCE SECTION 
MEETING of the College and Refer- THE USES OF GOVERNMENT DOCUMENTS 
ence Section of the American Library UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
Association was held in connection with the 
Portland Conference, on the afternoon of by Lopitta AMBROSE. 
Thursday, July 6, in the Unitarian Church (See p. 86.) 
chapel. In the absence of Dr. James H. Can- 
field, Melvin G. Dodge acted as chairman, ye tRaInING OF STUDENTS IN THE 
and J. I. Wyer, Jr., served as secretary. BOOKS 
The program dealt with the general topic, 
“The college and state university library: by H. Ratew Mean. 
some first principles of organization and de- (See p. 82.) 
velopment,” presented in three papers, which 
are given elsewhere, as follows: Officers elected for the ensuing year we: 
J. T. Gerould, University of Missouri, | 
lumbia, Mo., chairman; Miss Alice E. 
by Joseru C. Rowe t. born, Wells College Library, Aurora, N. Y, 
Pe (See p. 84.) secretary 
‘ys TRUSTEES’ SECTION 
HE Trustees’ Section of the American § as a librarian without a board of tr 
Library Association met in the chapel by Mr. Corey, the former chairman 
rd of the Unitarian Church at 4.30 o'clock, Fri- Section; Mr. Milton W. Smith, of the 
day, July 7, Chairman W. T. Porter, presid- of trustees of the Portland Library; 
ing. There was a fair attendance of trustees. Dr. H. W. Bettmann, of the Cincinnati P 
The Section was addressed by Mr. Dewey Library. 
upon the relative duties of trustees and hi- The Section elected the following 
a> brarians His entertaining remarks were for the ensuing year: Washington | 


thoroughly appreciated by those present. Ad- ter, trustee [’ublic Library of ¢ 
dresses were also made by Mr. Putnam, Li- chairman, and Tliomas L. Montg 


brarian of Congress, who described himself librarian of Pennsylvania, secretary 


CHILDREN’S 


LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


A BRIEF business meeting of the Chil- In order to keep the special work 
dren’s Librarians’ Section was held in Section in closer touch with the get 
connection with the Portland Conference, at brary interests an advisory commutt 
the Portland Library on the afternoon of appointed —this committee to consist 
Thursday, July 6, and the following Section members of the A. L. A. not childr 
officers were elected: Mrs. Arabella H. Jack-  brarians. The following committee 
son, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh, chair- auested to serve: Miss Mary Frances 
man; Miss Florence Janney Heaton, Public Miss Helen FE. Haines, Miss Caroli 
Library of the District of Columbia, sec- lewins, Miss Mary W. Plummer, Miss M 
retary. L. Titcomb. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF 


EEVINGS of the 4 ouncil of the Amert- 


M 

nection 
s. 7, in all three sessions being held 
board 


can Library Association were held in 


with the Portland Conference on 


4+. 


tings of the executive were held 


2 and 4; and of the new executive 
steamer City of Seattle on July 
Of the 25 members ot Ce 
of the sessions, 


Johnson Brig- 


1 on the 


5s and 2! 


yuncil, 16 


present at some or all 

; ws: Mary E. Ahern, 
m,. Gratia A, Countryman, Melvil Dewey, 
A. H. Hopkins, Herbert Put- 
m. E. C. Richardson, J. C. Roweil, C. W 
Smith, Lutie M. Utley 
members of the executive board s¢ rved 
ficio members and officers of the Coun 

They included the president, Ernest C 
Frank P 


Stearns; 


Henry, 


Stearns, Henry 


first vice president, 
Hill: second vice-president, Lutie E 
retary, 1.1 W yer, Jr » recorder, Helen E 


nes: treasurer, Gardner M. Jones. 


Richardson ; 


PROCEEDINGS OF COl NCIL 


— Nominations for officers for 
were adopted at the first 
ballot, in 


miinations 


ensuing year 


of Council, by informal 


with Section 3 of the by-laws 


nominations were later announced in 


session (see Proceedings, p. 130) ind 


formally posted, with the statement that the 


would also inciude any names sent in 


ticket 
» nominations signed by five members of 


the Association. Two such nominations for 


incillors were received, and the nomina 
ecs were elected ; otherwise the ticket pre- 


pared by the Council was adopted at the gen- 
eral election 
lace of 
Council 
March the following 

“Voted, That the 
nends to Portland meeting ot 
\cheville be chosen as place of next meeting os 
for 


next meeting — At the meeting 
Atlantic City, N. J.. 


resolution 


the held in 
was 
Council recom 


Council that 


n. and nominations were ed from 
Atlantic City, N. J., and Asbury 

The recommendation to meet 


1 resolution was presented as a 


rece! 


rk, N. J 
in Asheville was opposed, chiefly on behalt 


PTRANSACTIONS OF COUNCIL AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


brarians, and the | rians | 
West and West, who, it was stated, would 
pre mi vy nearer the eastern centers of 
rv interests. Washington was strongly 
rged, wit summer resort near New York 
te ve he subject 
was debated at three sessions, and it was 
finally 
loted. That it is the sense of the present 
Cour ) pee meet at 
Asheville next yt e | eaches this 
decision \ 


next year 


in some place near New York o1 Philadel- 
phia 
l’oted. That the executive board shall se 
lect place of next year’s meeting as near the 
first week of July as practicable 
{ssistant secretary Attention was given 
to the enga ment i pa 1 assistant secre- 
tary, as authorized by the Counc 1 at its At 
lantic City ecting It he general feel 
th the exper be continued until 
ibe n clefimitely judged Mr. 
E. ¢ Hiovey, assistant retary, gave a state 


ment of his view on the subject, pomting out 


the need ot eased funds tor \ L. A ad- 
tninistration, and the importance of mereas- 
ing the membership and. strengthening the 


f the Ass ition He thought 


that the as ecret d be ex off- 
‘ a member of every active n ttee, and 
suggested the appointment of nmittee of 
five. of whi the stan secretary should 
be a member carry t th rk of rals 
ine funds for the Association. It wa 

i’oted. That the matter of employment ot 
in ass nt secretary be referred back by the 
Council] to the executive board, with power 
to continue the present arrangement for a 
yeat r so ng a fund shall be ivailable 

Library institute Mr. Dewey, as chat 
nan of the Library Academy committee, pr 
sented report on the sul t, substantially 

prese ited + the Atlar City meeting of 
( 1 Phe matter discussed at length, 
but \ lecided that as 17 members of 
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Council are required by the constitution to be and recommended that the A. L. A. expr: 
present and vote upon the establishment of its approval ot the movement, as initiated 
any section, and as but 16 members of Coun- Professor Gayley, of California. It was ; 
cil were in attendance at the Portland meet- nounced that the executive board had take: 
4 ings, it was inadvisable for the Council to action, requesting Professor Gayley and \ 
take action. It was therefore P. Lee Phillips to accept membership in t! 
Voted, That the members of the Council American Library Association and to rep: 
J present approve the plan submitted by the sent the A. L. A. at the Liége confere: : 
n Library Academy committee to establish an The following resolution was adopted : 
American Library Institute, to consist of 100 “The American Library Association 
persons chosen from English-speaking Amer- serves with interest the program for th: 
ica as likely to contribute to library progress ternational Congress at Liége upon the 1 
= e by conference together, and recommend that duction of manuscripts, maps, and othe: 
; the A. L. A. take direct action by passing the terial, of which the originals are subj: 
following resolution: the perils of destruction and, where uni 
a “That the ex-presidents of the A. L. A. be 4f¢ but imperfectly accessible to the student 
‘ the first members of this Institute, with power It has accredited delegates to the cong: 
7 to add to their number, to organize and adopt and hopes from its labors the formulati 
r needed rules, provided that all ex-presidents some scheme which will effectively assoc 
‘ and members for each current year of the ex- site 
ecutive board and Council shail have seats in the various agencies necessary in this 
all meetings of the Institute.” ter. Looking to the interests of Amer 
This recommendation was brought up in scholars, especially remote from the ori; 
: the general session and adopted by direct SOUTCES, it assumes that such a scheme : 
ie vote of the Association. (See Proceedings, include a bureau in this country; and it would 
Pp. 179.) rejoice to learn of the establishment of 
Amendments to constitution—In accord 4 bureau by an endowment which would ¢ 
with representations made by the National S™Fr¢ the prosecution of its work upon 
Association of State Libraries and the League ample and scientific basis 
of Library Commissions, looking to closer Copyright conference.— The conferenc: 
4 affiliation of those bodies with the American CPytight held, on invitation of the Librar 
fe Library Association, action was taken to pro- of Congress, in New York City, May 31 
:: vide for such affiliation by the adoption of June 2, 1905, was reported on by Mr. [1 
the following amendments to the constitution, Who with Mr. A. E. Bostwick represent 
Ac to be presented for ratification next year, ac- the A. L. A. at that conference. It was | 
, cording to constitutional provision : That the executive board be requested to 
Add to Section 17: “it may by a two-thirds 
me vote upon suitable conditions affiliate with ‘!tton at future conferences on the revis 
the American Library Association other or- Of the copyright laws, and in behalf of th 
: ganizations kindred in purpose.” Association to protest against the inclus 
- Add to Section 12: “it shall have authority ip the copyright law of the provision prohibit 
to include in the publications of the Associa- . 
ate tion 20 much of the program, notices, circu- ing importation of copyrighted works into t 
lars and proceedings of affiliated associations United States without written consent of a 
j ' z as it may deem advisable.” thor or copyright proprietor, or to secur 
- Committee on library training —It was some modification of the same. 
r Voted, That by-law 6 be suspended to per- Affiliation of League of Library Commis 
mit enlargement of the Committee on Library sions.— Miss L. E. Stearns presented the fo! 
Training to eight members, as requested by lowing resolutions on behalf of the A. L. A 
i" that committee State Library Commissions Section and t! 
i: Reproduction of manuscripts— Mr. J. C. League of Library Commissions respectively 
Rowell introduced the subject of the Interna-  Fyom the State Library Commissions Secti 
° tional Congress upon the reproduction of “Resolved, That the State Library Con 
manuscripts to be held at Liége in August, missions Section request the A, L. A. Coun 
¥ 


a 
ne 
Pad 


to recognize the League of Library Com- 
missions as having full charge of the program 
nd other state commission interests, in the 
<ame manner as the National Association of 
State Libraries.” 

From the League of Library Commissions: 
“At a meeting of the executive committee 
¢ the League of Library Commissions, held 


. Portland, July 6, the following resolution 
was adopted: 


Resolved, That the League of Library 
Commissions join in the request of the State 
Library Commissions Section, that the A. L. 


4 Council hereafter recognize the League of 
Library Commissions as holding the same re- 
ns to the A. L. A. as the National Asso- 
yn of State Libraries.” 
\NSACTIONS OF THE EXECUTIVE BOARD. 
Non-library membership.— It was Voted, 
the list submitted by the treasurer of 
ns not engaged in library work be ac- 
ted and the persons named admitted to 
nbership in the Association. 

Representation at Liége Conference The 
lan advocated by Professor Gayley, of the 
University of California, for the systematic 
ction of valuable manuscripts, to be 
idered at the Liége Conference in Au- 
ist, Was presented; and it was Voted, That 
fessor Gayley and Mr. P. L. Phillips, ot 
the Library of Congress, be asked to accept 
membership in the American Library Asso- 
tion and requested to represent the Asso- 

ciation at the Liége Conference. 

Proceedings of National Assocation of 
State Libraries — On the request of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries, as pre- 
sented by the president, Mr. George S. God- 
rd. it was Voted. That the papers and pro- 
~eedings of the National Association of State 
Libraries may be made part of the A. L.A 
proceedings, to be printed in full, editorial 
revision to be made by the representatives 
of the National Association of State Librar- 
ies, and 500 “separates” printed for the use 
of that association; the A. L. A. executive 
hoard to allow a reasonable amount of space 
in the A. L. A. proceedings to the proceed- 
ings of the National Association of State 
Libraries. and the latter body to pay for 
space in excess of the amount allowed by the 
board, and to defray the cost of the “separ- 
ates” and other expenses in connection with 
the publication of its proceedings. 
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Affiliation with League of Library Commts- 
The following communication was 
received : 

“To the Executive Board of the A. L. A. 

“The League of Library Commissions, 
through its Executive Council, hereby for- 
mally applies for affiliation with the American 
Library Association in accordance with the 
prescribed conditions 

Henry E. Lecier, Chairman 
Auice S. Tyrer, Secretary.” 

According to the provisions of an amend 
ment to section 17 of the constitution, 
adopted at the Portland meeting and to be 
finally ratified at the annual meeting of 1906, 
this request was received, and the secretary 
instructed to make suitable mention of the 
status of the League of Library Commissions 
in the 1905 Handbook 
Trustee Endowment Fund.—It was 

lec by corre sponde nee 
vote, of Deloraine P. Corey to succeed the 
late George W. Williams as trustee of the 
Endowment Fund, be formally confirmed 

Discontinuance of A. L. A. State Libraries 
Section.— In view of the close relations exist 
ing between the A. L. A.and the National As 
sociation of State Libraries, and the fact that 
the latter has practically superseded the A 
L. A. State Libraries Section, which has held 
no meetings for several years, it was Voted, 
That the executive board recommend to the 
Council the discontinuance of the State Li 
braries Section.* 

Copyright conference— Mr. Frank P. Hill 
reported on behalf of the special committee 
appointed by the board to represent the As 
sociation at the copyright conference held 
in New York May 31 to June 2, 1905. It was 
Voted. That the report be accepted and the 
committee requested to report formaily to the 
Association. (For report, see Proceedings, 
Pp 164. ) 

A. L. A. membership. — It was Voted, That 
Mr. E. C. Hovey be requested to prepare a 
circular addressed to libraries and library 
trustees, soliciting membership in the A, L 


* As an attendance of 17 members of Courcil is 
required by the constitution for the establishment 
(and inferentially the discontinuance) of sections, 
and as there were but 16 members present at the 


Portland meeting. no action was taken by the Council 


on this recommendation, 
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A., and to submit draft of same to the execu 
tive board 

Library Institute —On the steamer City of 
Seattle two meetings were held of the ex- 
presidents present and members of the execu- 
tive board, for the discussion of the organiza- 
tion, constitution, ete. of the American Li- 
brary Institute, to be established under the 
resolution adopted at the Portland Confer- 
ence. It was decided by the executive board 
that according to the terms of the resolu 
tion, the draft of organization of the institute 
should be prepared by the ex-presidents of 
the Association and later submitted for con 
sideration. I: was Voted, To request the 
secretary to 4nform all ex-presidents of the 
Association of the action taken in regard to 
the Library Institute 

Committee on ways and means—It was 
Voted, To appoint a special committee of five 
on Ways and Means 

Indian Village at Kasaan.— A communica- 
tion, prepared by Mr. J. C. Dana was ap- 
proved, requesting the United States govern- 
ment to take measures to preserve from van- 
dalism or destruction through neglect the re- 
markable collection of totems in the Indian 
village of Old Kasaan, which ts abandoned 
during a large part of each year. 

Appointments to committees, etc., were 
made as follows: 

Registrar — Miss Nina E. Browne was ap 
pointed registrar for the ensuing year 

Publishing board — Henry E. Legler and 
Miss Electra C. Doren were appointed mem 
bers of the A. L. A. Publishing Board for a 
term of three years each, succeeding W. | 


Fletcher and Hiller C. Wellman 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL 


"THE annual meeting of the Bibliographi- 
cal Society of America, held m conne: 
tion with the Portland Conference of the A. 
L. A.. was called to order in the parlor of the 
Portland Hotel at 2.30 p.m., on Thursday, 
July 6, by the treasurer, C. B Roden, who 
stated that he was doing so at the request of 
Vice-president Putnam, who would be late 
in reaching the meeting. In the absence of 


the secretary, Samuel H. Ranck was app inted 


secretary pro lem 


SOCIETY OF AMERICA 
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Finance committee (continued) 
Walter Foss, Drew B. Hall, Miss The 
Macurdy. 

Committee on ways and means.— | 
Hovey, C. W. Andrews, Anderson H 
kins, Miss Anne Wallace, Herbert P 
James L. Gillis 

Gifts and bequests — Joseph Leroy | 
son. 

Book buying (continued). — A. | 
wick, J. C. Dana, B. C. Steiner 

Index to prose fiction (continued). 
Josephine Rathbone, Miss Beatrice \ 

Library administration (continued) 
R. Eastman, Cornelia Marvin, H. ¢ 
man 

Co-operation with library department 
E. A. (continued)—J. H. Canfield, 
Dewey, M. E. Ahern, E. C. Doren, M 
Hensel 

Title pages and indexes to periodicals 
tinued). — W. I. Fletcher, Ernst Lemel 
E. Bostwick. 

Book binding and book papers | 
ued).— George F. Bowerman, W. P. ¢ 


A. L. Bailey. 


Delegates to copyright conference — 


P. Hill, A. E. Bostwick. 


Permanent headquarters.— Herbert 


nam, A. H. Hopkins, C. W. Andrews, R 


Bowker, J. S. Billings, Melvil Dewey 
C. Lane, Frederick M. Crunden, Jan 
Jr., J. 1. Wyer, Jr 

Program. — President, secretary, 
Haines. 

Travel_— F. W. Faxon, C. B. Rode 
Hovey; with authority to add two mer 
if found desirable. 


The following papers were present 
on motion were read by title 

“The bibliography of American mu 
QO. G. Sonneck 

“The need of bibliographies in liter 
tory”; by Eleanor P. Hammond 

“The ‘1516 edition of John de Gadd 
‘Rosa Anglica’”; by B. A. Finney 

The treasurer then submitted his 
report. 

On motion, it was voted that the ele 


| 3 
\\ 
x 
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f officers for the ensuing year be postponed 


December in connection with the annual 
meeting of the American Historical Associa- 
rhe society then voted to adjourn t 


n Baltimore in December. 
following members were present: Miss 


ne 


Lodilla Ambrose, C. W. Andrews, H.C. Coff 
man, I M. Crunden, G S. Godard W I 
Henry, H. E. Legler, Herbert Putnam, S. H 
Ranck, C. B. Roden 

S. H. Ranck 


PACIFIC COAST LIBRARY ASSO¢ TATIONS 


JOINT meeting of the library associa 
- tions of California, Oregon, and 
Washington was held in connection \ th the 
land Conference on the afternoon of 
Wednesday, July 5, in the rooms of the Art 
\ccociation building. An address of greet- 
is delivered by W. L. Brewster, presi- 
of the Oregon Library Association ; and 
following papers were read “Library 
tions in Washington,” by Charles Wes- 
Smith: “Conditions in Oregon,” by W. L. 
Brewster; “Sources of Northwestern history,” 


by Joseph Schafer, of the University of Ore 


OF A. L 


COMPILED FROM 


HE Canadian Rockies, the Pacific Coast, 
Alaska. Califorma, the Yellowstone —- 
these are chapter headings for the vé lume of 
the book wherein should be written the chron 
icles of the American Library Association in 
e year of grace 1905 Something like ten 
thousand miles were travelled by those who 
went from the extreme East and added a 
California visit to the transcontinental and 
\laskan itinerary. When it is recorded that 
the total registered attendance at Portland 
s 359, and that of these about 200 were 
from the East and Middle West, it will be 
seen that this was distinctively “travel year” 
in the Library Association There had been 
trong opposition to the proposal to meet on 
the Pacific Coast, and it was carried at St 
Louis only by the determined efforts fa few, 
ho spoke for the many unrepresented at 
meetings in the central or eastern states For 
this reason it is proper and pleasant to ré ird 
that in this case wisdom was justified oft her 


brary and 

forn ipl L f residence tot the s h iT : 
Melvin G. Dodge, of Leland Stant d 
Ln \ | wary Re on Vere sed 
condemning the removal of Mh Marv L. 
Jones from the librar nship of the Los An 
veles Public Library as “a striking example 
of the evil that politics may do in hbrary mat 
ters It is hoped to print the paper nd p 

eedings ot this meeting in an early n imber 


of the Library Journal 


\CROSS THE CONTINENT AND IN THE GREAT NORTHWEST: A RECORD 
\. TRAVEL IN 1905 


VARIOUS SOURCES 


children. Everyone who went bore witness to 
the excellent judgment that prompted the 
choice, and to the value of this meeting, not 
alone in its delightful travel opportunities, 
but in bringing East and West together, tor 
mutual help, companionship, and encourage 
ment in their common field of work. Hospt- 
tality, kindly welcome, good fellowship, 
marked every step of the library pilgrimage, 
and for many days to come all who shared in 


its varied interests and ple sures will look b ck 
upon its memories vith sincere tistaction 

\ volume is needed to tell th full story, 
and such a volume we have been bidden to 
look for, as soon as the Sage from New Jer 
sey and his attendant scr ibes and snapshot 
irtists have completed their labors In the 


meantime, there is here set le rth a brief 
-ord. necessarily imperfect, but gathered 
from sources accredited veracious, which falls 
naturally into five distinct E.pochs or Chrono 


logical Divisions 
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I.—THE OUTWARD JOURNEY 
BY THE OFFICIAL ORGANIST 


On Monday evening, June 26, the journey 
began for the thirty-odd librarians packed 
in the sweltering coniusion of the Grand 
Central Station in New York City. Three 
special cars formed part of the regular train 
that pulled out at six o’clock. ‘Their porters 
at first repelled the would-be passengers with 
the refrain “Special cars, special cars !— No, 
we don’t know nuthin’ ’bout no libra’y ’socia- 
tion; we’re a Raymond & Whitcomb party ;” 
but at the last moment realized the fact that 
A. L. A. and Raymond & Whitcomb were 
in this instance “synonymous, and the travel- 
lers were finally installed for a week’s resi- 
dence in their berths and staterooms. At 
ten o’clock Albany was reached, and here the 
special cars containing the Boston party were 
added to the train. Several friends from the 
State Library were waiting on the Albany 
platform and there was an animated exchange 
of greetings during the halt at the station and 
the coupling of the new cars. It was a disap- 
pointment to learn that the Big Chief who 
was to take the train here could not leave his 
tepee as planned, but he was finally prevailed 
on to promise that if possible he would make 
the trip a day or two later and join the tribes 
at Portland. Late as it was, friends from the 
Boston cars overflowed into the New York 
section, and greetings and gossip were min- 
gled with good-nights. 
luesday morning saw the party safely off 
from Buffalo at 7.30 — the first change of time 
having been made by all save the Venerable 
Fossil, whose watch kept faithfully to con- 
servative New York standards through all the 
variations of Central, Mountain, and Pacific 
time. By this time every one felt at home, 
and personal and professional conferences, 
card parties, naps, and gossip in the observa- 
tion car were the accepted occupations, as 
they continued to be through the successive 
days of the journey. From Buffalo to Chi- 
cago the train ran well ahead of schedule 
time, and the arrival in Chicago was made 
at 7.30 instead of at 9.20, as given in the 
itinerary. Here there were three hours to 
spend, and every one scattered, some to walk 
about the city, many to visit the Public Li- 
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brary, and others to be carried off by fri 
or relatives. The Chicago and Middle \\, 
ern contingent joined the party here, 


long wait late at night in the crowded 


was enlivened by greetings among many 


had not met since the St. Louis Coni 


eight months before. 


By this time the special cars had 


a special train, and the twelve hours 
Chicago to St. Paul, via the Chicago 
waukee & St. Paul Railway was made ey 


on time. St. Paul was reached at eleve: 
Wednesday morning, with the announce: 


that an hour and a half might be spent 7 
sight-seeing. Some enterprising spirits | 
the trolley to Minneapolis, while others 1 
their way to the new capitol building, or 
the most beautiful structures of its kind 
paintings by Kenyon Cox, H. O. Walker 
Blashfield are fine examples of mural art ; 
the combination and coloring of the marb! 
used in the great staircase and the int ) 
finishing is most harmonious and effect 
Luncheon was served in the dining car 
those who lingered over their sight-seeing 
rued it later, for the train left an hx 
than had been announced, and even | 
comers, who invaded the car while th 
was being made up, were obliged to wait | 
patience during the delay. Indeed the a 
car presented a_ serious ethical pr ; 
throughout the journey — 
Whether ‘tis nobler in the vestibule to s I 
The pangs and spasms of outrageous | 
Or follow the footsteps of the ear 1 
And by rising early get there first : 
Those who pursued the former cour t 
that the world was richer for their self-s 
fice, while the advocates of the latter 
tice argued that as someone had \ 
they were performing a real servic r 
community in leading the way 1 
From St. Paul on, through Wednesd a 
ternoon and all day Thursday no station i 
scheduled, the only stops being those I 
for watering the engine, and taking C 
or provisions. Whenever these occur: v 
travellers alighted like a swarm of 
along the wayside, tramping up and down I 


little railway platforms, scrambling 
embankments for flowers, and turning 
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object of interest, 


tery of cameras on every 


what one ex- 


herd of 


from a cross-roads store to 
perienced farmer maiden called “a 


dear little pigs ” Thursday was spent, accord- 


ing to the itimerary, “on route westward 
through North Dakota and Assinib ia.” 
“We are an elastic country,” remarked the 

vdy Journal to young Martin Chuzzlewit, 


ind the truth of this observation would have 


been disputed by none of those who from the 


observation car platform seemed to see mile 
after mile dropping away behind them, with 
mile upon mile to come still stretching tar 


Here was the great flax and wheat 
iar 


ahead 
field country —— level, expressionless, as 
; eye could reach, the hazy melting of earth 

| sky unbroken by the friendly outline of 
trees or wooded streams. There were cattle 
upon the thousand plains, prairie dogs scut- 
about among their residences, now and 


broad mud patches that had once been 


tling 
then 
buffalo wallows, and several times old-fash- 
ioned “prairie schooners” were seen crawling 
slowly toward some hoped-for land of prom- 
ise. At 9.15 in the morning the train reached 
Portal, the doorway to the Canadian border 
Here the American flag floated from the rail- 
iy station, while a few rods away at Nort! 


Portal the Union Jack marked British terri- 
tory. The little country store did a thriving 


quarter of an hour's trade in picture postal 
Canadian and the 
representatives of the Northwest 


rds and stamps, two 
picturesque 
Mounted Police, who watched the “tourists” 

th languid amusement, have gone down to 


A. L.A 


Mountain standard, one 


fame in a score of cameras rhe 


time changed here to 


wur si On through Assinibo 


hour slower past 
Fstevan, Yellow Grass, and the other little 
avside settlements, the train reat hed the 


main line of the Canadian Pacific Pasqua 


in the evening, and later halted for a moment 
at Moose Jaw, 
the 
place of the original Indian appellation, “The- 


which evervone learned with 


interest is name given “for short” in 


creek - where-the-white-man-mended the-cart- 


with-a-moose-jaw-bone Medicine Hat, which 


marks the approach to the mountains, was 
passed during the night 

By Friday morning the train had _ fallen 
behind its schedule, and Calgary was iched 
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at eight o’clock —three hours late. It ts a 


rambling town —a “ranching city,” the time- 
table calls 1t— spt ut along the Bow 
oked by the distant 


capped peaks of the Rockies Indians of var 


ading 


liver, and over! snow 


ied sizes, ages, and degrees of picturesqueness 
were grouped about the station and among 
the tents that lined one side ot the nearest 
street, and the camera batteries were ranged 
upen them pr mptly. With un xpected re 


however, for as snapshot was 


sults, 
finished the victim made an onslaught upon 
baksheesh 


aboriginal 


its possessor, deman with a 


combination ot ferce gestures 
and grunts that made some ot the palefaces 
believe that instant flight was the only pre- 


ventive of scalping To see the graceful 


figure of the Official Photographer and Travé 
Guide covering the foreground in leaps 
sturdy 


lers’ 
and bounds, closely pursued by a 
squaw, pelting head down and blanket kilted, 
was an experience marred only by one 1 
gret —that the chief actor could not add it 
to his views of A. L. A 

For the three hours and a half from Cal 
gary to Banff the watchers on the observation 
car platform journeyed tow ard a celestial city, 
+7 


scenery 


whose snow-and-silver battlements seemed to 


hang in the distant sky like some loud-built 


vision. Little by little on every hand snow 
crowned summits hemmed in the world 
streaks of cloud in the far distance, great 
promontories ind barren bulwarks towering 
close above the tracks. To those 
not known the wonder of this appre ] 
the Canadian Rockies descriptions can e 
little sense ot reality; to those vho have, 
words are an impertinence \t 11.30. the 
train arrived at Banff, still three hours late 
and the party were tran ferred to stages and 
carriages and conveyed to the delightful Banff 
Springs Hotel Banff is set in the heart ot 
the famous Canadian Rocky Mountain Park. 
The hotei, which 1s owned and managed by 


the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, 1s 


perched on a magnificent site, on the bank of 


the Bow River, guarded in the rear by 
towering bulk of Mount Rundle ind 
manding a wonderful view of the great rang 
and the streams and valleys that make 
pressive and lovely prospects on ever) 1 
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After four days’ travel, it was a delightful re- 
lief to set foot in real rooms again, with real 
beds to look forward to for at least one night, 
and every circumstance combined to make 
this brief rest in the long journey altogether 
enjoyable. The weather was perfect, and the 
afternocn and early eveaing were given 
up to drives and walks and boating par- 
ties. Many went for the long drive about 
Tunnel Mountain; others to the beautiful 
Devil's Lake, passing on the way Buffalo 
Park, the government reservation in which 
are some two-score buffalo, and numbers 
of moose, elk, deer, and angora goats; 
while two aspiring spirits made the sharp 
mountain climb to the observatory and re- 
turned to receive the testimonials of their 
associates who started with them but fell 
by the way. Every one went early to bed, for 
breakfast at 6.30 was the first order of busi- 
ness for the next morning, and sweet sleep 
and pleasant dreams sealed the lovely memor- 
ies of the day 

Saturday morning found a flock of early 
birds waiting for admission to the dining 
room half an hour before the doors were 
open. After breakfast came the general exo- 
dus, and some walked and some were driven 
back to the railway station, bidding a regretful 
farewell to Inglismaldie, Stoney Squaw, Cas- 
cade Mountain, Razorback, and the many sen- 
tinels of the heights which even during that 
brief stay had become a familiar presence. 
At the railway station there was a long delay, 
owing to the announcement that some twenty 
pieces of baggage were missing and the ne- 
cessity of making arrangements to pass the 
delayed pieces throngh the customs on their 
arrival. It was after nine when the train 
finally pulied out for the magnificent run to 
Laggan, through the Bow Valley, surrounded 
by a wonderful panorama of mountains§ Al- 
lossal bulk of 
Castle Mountain, with its bastions and turrets 


most beside the track the co 


linking heaven and earth, gave a new reality 
to the words of Luther’s hymn; while beyond 
il 


and filling all the distance were high-piled 
snow peaks and cloud-veiled summits. Laggan 
was reached at noon, and here another hour 
was gained. according to Pacific standard 
time. The pretty station is built in the like- 


departure for Paradise Valley, the Lak: 


the Clouds, and the Valley of the Ten | 
which lie within its overshadowing 
tains. From Laggan to Field, the next 
ping place, is a run of about an hour 
quarter. Four of the party, by kind 4 
sion of Mr. Charles Carey, trainm 
Field, made this trip on the pilot of « 
No. 1606. It was an experience never 
forgotten, for this run takes in som 
wildest and most magnificent scenery 
Canadian Pacific road. Soon after 
Laggan the railway leaves the Bow 
and climbs the summit of the Rockies, 
ine the Great Divide some 5000 feet 
sea level, and then follows the line 
Kicking Horse River down the western 1 
tain slope, past Cathedral Mountain 
around the mighty base of Mount St 
For the greater part of the way the up 
is heavy, and the travellers on the pul 
no sense of alarm, save in first antic) 
But no one of them will ever forget the 


der of that forward launching flight, oper 


every hand, in which they seemed 
atoms in the heart of a titanic world 
Great Divide, where a rustic bridge spar 
little stream that on the one hand mak 
way to the floods of Hudson’s Bay and 
other finds its outlet in the Pacific, 
halt was made, and those who chose 
from the waters of East or West, or =! 
across the tiny brook Field was re 
soon after one o'clock, when the pil 
reluctantly abandoned their “front seat 
returned to the more commonplace pri\ 
of the observation car 

From Field a descent of 1500 feet d 
slope of the Rockies to the valley 
Columbia is made in 34 miles. Part 
way lies through the deep cafion 
Kicking Horse, along ledges blasted 
sheer walls, from which the train c 
into the wide valley of the Columbia 
broad stream flows between the two n 
cent mountain ranges of the Rockies 
Selkirks, the latter clad with forests of 
and fir up to the line of perpetual sn 


ward the latter the railroad bends 
and enters upon the ascent of the > 


ness of a Swiss chalet, and is the point 


\ 
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through the narrow gorge where the Beaver 


River joms the Columbia. Here begin the 
series Of immense snow sheds or tunnels, 
built of heavy timber backed with rock, a 
necessary protection against the winter ava 
ches, but an annoyance to the scenery- 
ying tourist [he run from the Beaver 
mouth to Glacier is a stiff ascent, through a 
derness of mountain iks, cut by 
dominated by Mount Sir Donald, whose 
pyramid towers tor a n le and a 
r above the track and overlo ks the 
(srt Glacier of the Illecille wacet lhe 
one objective point, when Glacier was 
i | about five o'clock, for a two hk urs’ 
It is about half an our’s wall om 
Glacier House, along a & od trail, and nearly 
every one in the party went least t 
of the ice river. Many clambered about 
the ice and peered into the green trans 
cent clefts and ravines, and a number in 
their eagerness to thoroughly “take in” the 
glacier enthusiastically munched small frag 


At seven o'clock the train was off again, 
throng 


ments 


the dining car overflowing with a 

whose appetites had been sharpened by a long 
day of many activities and varied sensations 
Through the sunset and the clear twilight the 
watched spellbound the descent 


Loops of the Selkirks, as the won- 


travelle rs 
along the 
derful piece of engineering 1s called, by which 


the train gains the valley far below \ great 


double “S” is cut in the mountainside, and 
the track turns and doubles and sweeps back 


‘eain, in a way that is perhaps better realized 


agal 
when it is said that in passing over thirteen 
miles of headway 1s 


ot 


is to be 


miles of rail only three 
made. Even as the day waned the beauties 
and it 


the night 


the scene still held their sway, 
recorded that two of the party spent 
in the observation car, and declared them- 
selves well repaid for their vigil 

Sunday morning found the travellers speed 
ing along the Fraser River, past cafions and 


country 


vaileys wooded 


and glimpses of 
Beautiful and interest 


ind 


be 


rimmed by mountains 


the scenery it seemed quict 


peaceful after the wonders that had gone 


mo 


as Was 


fore, and a welcome setting for a day of rest 
at several of the small sta 


cbout eight 


Halts were made 


tions — North Bend reached 
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o'clock in the morning, where the 


many-colored poppies 1 the station gar 


were put at the disposal of the tr eliers 
Mission Junction, where cherries and news 
papers were bought; and at n n Sul s 4 ¥, 
the division point between Br h ¢ bia 
and the state of Washingt t 
ternational boundary line was se e 
woods on the hillside Canad 
cific was left behind at Suma ill t gh tl 
afternoon the route lay along the Northern 
Pacific through the state f Was nd 
in the early evening the 4 ti 
journey closed ith tl 

Here the tray lier ere greet by 
fotem, kindly and hospitable ho through all 
their lat nevings acted as guardian 
spirit, and were transi rred tor e nig to 
the Hotel Washington, set high upon $ 
steep terrace overt king the ity, Pug 
Sound and the distant mountam \ll ‘ 
hotel arrangements had been mac nd in 


their rooms the visitors were welcomed by 

fragrant bunches 01 flowers, bearing the greet 

ing of library friends im Seatti In the ¢ 

ening some went to church, others t 

trolley to Lake Washington or about the city, 


and many rested on the hotel veranda 


an early bedtime 


Monday, J y 3 the first day of the second 
week of travel, was for the most part spent 
at Seattle. In the morning the visitors wer 


through this 


and out for a 


taken in special trolley cars 
beautiful and interesting ¢ 
glimpse of Lake Washington and its lovely 
park. A thie v iil 
building, now 


ity 


stop was made at new 


nearing completion, nd sey 


individuals found later opportunity to 
which is doing good 


eral 
visit the present library, 
its temporary and inadequate quat 


hotei the travel 


work in 


ters. After luncheon at the 
lers set out for the dock ot 
were off on the tw 


the steamer fl 


and by three o'clock 


trip acress Puget Sound to Seattle's rival 
the city of Tacoma “Watch Tacoma grow 4 
is the shibboleth that grects the vi 

every side, and the librarians were given © 
opportunity to obey the mandate A rece] 

tion committee was awaltin them, and they 
were taken in trolley cars for a trip th 

the city and out to the beautiful part th 


beautiful 
len 
ot 
ate 
| 4 
riet 
% 
‘ta 
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its wilderness of roses, its conservatories and 
great trees. The afternoon was perfect, and 
all through the trip there were glimpses of 
Mount Tacoma, whose silvery cone, hanging 
in the sky like some mysterious cloud, was 
later seen in fuller beauty from the broad 
veranda of the hotel. Dinner was served at 
the Hotel Tacoma, and by nine o'clock in the 
evening the travellers had once more gained 
the familiar precincts of the special train and 
had settled down for their last night in a 
sleeper until the homeward journey. It is 
only about a six-hour run from Tacoma to 
Portland, and the train spent the early morn- 
ing hours peacefully sidetracked by the sta- 
tion where at seven o'clock the A. L. A. were 
formally welcomed by their hosts for the 
Portland Conference. 


Il.—A,. L. A. WEEK IN PORTLAND 
BY A MISSIONARY SPIRIT 


Early in the morning on the Fourth of July 
the American Library Association descended 
upon the city of Portland. It proceeded with 
characteristic patriotism to celebrate the dav 
by at once holding a business session, and 
all through the week of the conference it 
gave hard work the preference over play. 
For this reason there can be no extended 
record of the social side of the meeting, 
though the few incidents that may be thus 
characterized were perhaps the more welcome 
as a needed relief from the rush of business 
and the pressure of sessions. 

On Wednesday 
social function of the conference was held. 


afternoon, July 5, the only 
This w a reception given to the Library 
Association by the directors of the Portland 
Public Library and the representatives of the 
Pacific Coast library associations, in the hand- 
some building of the Art Institute. The cor- 
ridors and spacious galleries were embowered 
in vines and flowers, delightful refreshments 
were served, and the hospitality of the North- 
west and Pacific Coast was evident in every 
friendly word of greeting. 

Throughout the week there was more or 
less entertaining of a personal character — 
dinners, visits to the Fair, trips about the city, 


and one delightful dinner and evening at a 


ranch some miles out in the country 
Hotel Portland, which was headquarte: 
the conference, proved a most pleasant 


satisfactory abiding place and gave m 


portunities for informal social inter 


The Lewis and Clark Exposition, by day 
and at night, drew many enthusiastic me: 


of the Anti-Sessions Section Ch 
seemed toylike after the St. Louis 
was charming indeed, in its beautiful 


setting and the skilful grouping of its 


buildings, bridges, and lagoons. The 


i 


I 


try building, of enormous rough-barked | 


was perhaps the most interesting, 


wonderful pillars of giant redwood trin 


its forest fragrance, and its beautiful ex 


ples of native woods. The exhibits 


Western states, Oregon, California, W) 


ing, and the displays made in the Or 
building were of particular interest; and 


Alaska building, marked by the fin 


poles reared on the lake margin, was n 


among the government departments 


of the A. L. A. delegates were quarter 
the American Inn, the only hotel on th 


grounds, and so had special opportunit 


explore “the Trail” and enjoy the event 


lumination. Portland itself offered 
attractions. Some found their \ 

links of the golf club, and nearly eve 
sooner or later went by trolley to P 


ry 


Heights and lingered in the delightful 


Japanese tea-garden overhanging the | 


the hill, or from the observatory above | 


out upon the snowy summits of Mount 
Mount St. Helens, and Mount Tac 


On Friday, July 7, the business of the 


ference ended, and the following day 
day, was given up to an all-day excur 
the Columbia River, tendered by the 
tors of the Portland Public Library 


steamer Bailey Gatzert of the Regulat 


the regular Columbia River excursiot 


had been specially reserved for the A. L 


and soon after nine o’clock it steamed s! 


away from the dock and out past the 


and lumber yards of the city for the 
hour trip to the Cascade Locks. Thi 
was very hot, but a strong breeze tempe! 


the going trip, and the visitors enjoyed 
full the beauty of the wooded shor 
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plume of Multnomah Falls, the 
honeycomb-like pillars and palisades of 
Cape Horn, and the interesting salmon wheels, 
t are the sign of one of the great industries 


dainty white 
great 
of the At the Cascade Locks it 


was interesting to watch the slow passage of 


Columbia. 


gates, and 


the steamer through the successive 
the turn for the homeward trip. This was 
made under a blazing sun that seemed to 


penetrate into every nook and corner, and on 


the return to Portland the excursionists 
learned that they had experienced the hottest 
day of the season with the thermometer above 
and many heat prostrations 

gather- 


the 


joo degrees 

The excursion was the last formal 
ing of the conference, and many were 
expressions of regret that the acquaintances 
or advanced through its means must 
Every one had 
the 


begun 
be so soon broken by adieux. 
been told that to out to 
Coast was to learn the real meaning of hos- 
this time had real- 


come Pacific 


pitality, and every one by 
It was with 


ized the truth of the statement. 
a feeling of sadness that one beheld the in- 
evitable scattering, which began in earnest 


on Saturday night. Some left for the direct 
return to the East, taking in the Yellowstone 
on the way; others made the homeward jour- 
ney by way of California; some departed to 


visit friends in nearby states; and the ma- 


jority packed their trunks for the eleven-day 
voyage to Alaska 
in Portland will always be a pleasant memory, 
and there are many who count the new friend- 
ships made between East and West as the 


hest result of the Portland Conference 


To one and all the week 


III.—ALONG ALASKA'S SHORES 


BY AN IMPRESSIONIST 
“What went ye out for to see?” The 115 


librarians who sailed out from Seattle on the 


City of Seattle, Captain O’Brien, master, that 
starry evening of July 11th didn’t know — 
they were going to Alaska, a region somewhat 


nearer the North Pole than they had been 


before and belonging to the United States 
They had a gereral impression that it was 
a very cold corner of the world, as their 
trunks and bags full of winter underwear, 


rugs, furs, etc., testified; they had heard that 


ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


and they knew there 
Sitka. It 1s 


there was scenery, 
sate to iV 


a Greek church in 


that barring the conscientious few who had 
read up, or the unlucky few whom previous 
tourists had informed, the members of the 
party entered the new Wonderworld un 


pledged and uninstructed, which is the prop 
attitude of mind tor a voyage ot discovery. 
[he only regrets with which they started were 
for the presence of those who had elected not 
to take the journey; even the “trunkless lady” 
had got past the regret stage and entered upon 
the new adventure with no more poignant 
feeling than the fear that without her lett- 
behind rugs she might possibly treeze Right 
here, for the benefit of anxious readers, let 
me say that she did not 

A half-moon and a sky full of stars 
the many lights in the hills and valleys of 
Seattle witnessed the departure, and the whis- 
tles blew for Port Townsend before all voices 
ceased and sleep overtook the last wakeful 
Having heard that the Alaska trip was 
a sleepless one owing to the impossibility f 
to bed and leav- 


and 


ones 

certain eager spirits of going 
ing the scenery, the careful New England 
guardian on the very first day posted a bulle- 
up to remember 


and this 


tin requesting those who sat 
in silence those who tried to sleep — 


is the reason that instead of returning, gaun 


and hollow-eyed like most ship- wrecked 
(there is more than one construction to be 
put upon the term) mariners, the disembark 


if it had really 
laska 


ing party on the 22d looked as 
rested. We commend the plan to lll A 


tourists 


The first morning dawned hazy, with din 
discerned mountains which gr idually emerged 
from the mist except for their tops and the 
foothills at their base Here and there t 


white villages of British Columbia 
church spire in theit midst 
the term! 


uver 


ten the boat reached Vaner 


of the Canadian Pacific Railway \ stop ot 
several hours gave the party time to ™ ind 
not only through the substan busine 
streets, but out to the wonderful natural park 
with its monster trees and giant brakes and 
other undergrowth. For the most part the 
forest has been left untouched, certains 
harmed, and the restfulness rf tl great 
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sky-pointing trunks with their burden of fir- 
needles, the growth of hundreds of years, en- 
tered into the very souls of those who sat 
or strolled beneath them. 


“Into the woods my Master went, 
Clean forspent, forspent,” 


“The little gray leaves were kind to Him, 

The thorn-tree had a mind to Him, 

When into the woods He came,” 
says Sidney Lanier, voicing the feeling of all 
tree-worshippers that there is a sympathiz- 
ing soul underneath the rugged bark of every 
tree. 

At three, the whistles blew and the boat 
started again on its way. By this time many 
of the party, victims of preconceived ideas, 
were perspiring in winter underwear, and ob- 
jurgating rugs and overcoats; and it may as 
well be said here once for all that at this sea- 
son one heavy wrap and a pair of high shoes 
are about all the extra clothing one needs on 
this inland voyage. Better councils began to 
prevail and shirtwaists took the place of 
woolens and held it throughout the trip. The 
scenery now made itself visible through the 
mist — wooded mountains dipped into the 
water at steep angles, serrated hills sometimes 
enclosed us in a deep bowl, the sea was like 
glass of pearly iridescent colors, and the sky 
a shifting panorama of lovely clouds. 

By the next morning the tables in the din- 
ing-room had been “made up,” that is, the 
party had chosen to eat at first, second or 
third table, and divided into table-companies. 
All seemed to be going merrily — but, alas! 
we had reckoned without Queen Charlotte. 
Never having disturbed the quiet waters of 
history, this eminent lady makes up for it by 
undertaking, through the Sound named for 
her in these Alaskan seas, to stir up and roil 
the modern tourist who “thinks in his inno- 
cence that it’s all very lovely” until he finds 
himself in his berth and learns better. If 
there was consolation in the assurance of the 
crew that not for years had this naughty body 
of water behaved so badly as on the present 
passage, you may be sure that, as Americans, 
we took it—for an American always finds 
some occult comfort in the fact of being the 


biggest or worst that ever was— even if it 
fool. 


be the biggest or worst sufferer or 


By afternoon, the story of the morni 


an old one, not worth mentioning, 


sailed among green hills with widening 


of other hills betore us and narrowing 


behind, and bewitching fjords and inlets 
5 


bluish summits of the hills, the green ar 
water and the white-caps making a co 
mony most refreshing to the vision 


Our first Alaskan stop was at Ketel 


where the boats stop to deliver and t 
freight and secure their clearance 

Before one could say Jack Robins 
whole party was ashore — some in s¢ 
totem-poles, some in curio sheps, se: 
ploring the funny little town that ser 
wooden streets climbing up the m 


sides, and strings the primeval fores 


electric lights. As in all these new mount 


side towns —as in parts ot Seattle, 
the earth is simply planked across 
streets. Around the docks and in the 


ping streets” one may see a horse, b 


narrow sidewalks set up on stilts an 


flights of steps in the streets of the 
part of town preclude the use of whee 
hicles. One of the crew was heard 


é 


mark —“I bet the’ ain’t many people 


bicycles there,” and no one took him 


Under the high walks the ground is a 


posite of rotting tree trunks and stumps, 


glorious moss and ferns, of large 
tropical-looking vegetation of all kinds 
looking American frame houses, 


fences, etc., stand side by side, with 


remaining totem-poles, civilization hust 


savagery — semi-savagery — out of the 


presenting the transition stage which 


once so interesting and esthetically 


heartening. A mining journal and 
reading-room supported by the won 
the place were the two “nost modern fe 
of the town 1f we except the electric 
Three churches and a hospital make 


provision for sick souls and_ bodies 


many ways, Ketchikan seemed typical of th 


pioneering American spirit 


} 


A different place was the next stopp" 


place, New Metlakahtla, on an island of 
the United States, during Cleveland’ 
ministration, gave Father Duncan the 


turbed use. Those of us who were fat 


with the history of this persistent, pl 


on 
= 
| | 
1 
pper 
ed 
= 
naling 
‘ 
We 


THE 


ACROSS 


ted missionary, of his fifty y 


-k in civilizing and Christianizing a tribe 
looked with something like rev 


awe at the 


y hite bearded Eng 
good-sized church built by native labor, gave 
come stories of the early days of his work. 


Simple, friendly, practical, and nsecrated, 
z1 years of age, he is still carrying on his 
rk as clergyman, leader, business manager, 


friend, and 
id people whose dependence 1s largely upon 
though civilized, christianized, and 
work, 


ard 
them to act as leader 


colaborer, for these ipparently 


him; for 


no one among 


have 
Father Duncan’s fear 


they 


that he cannot find a successor to take up 
his work. With the constant communication 
with civilization brought about by the steam 
-s touching frequently at the island, the dan 
so much of relapse 
and this dan 


ger to the native is not 
; of taking on civilized vices, 
» is the one the missionary 1s NOW fighting 
lhe neat houses, the clean and well dressed 
people, the sound of English speech, the can 

factory first 
ised only curiosity and interest. Later, 
looked back on it all, a deepening ad 
and veneration took possession of 
cynic 


like 


and sawmil! at work at 


wis 
as om 
miration 
Even the non-religious and the 
withold 


cannot tribute to self-sacrifice 


This was a day of varying sensations, fur 
few hours after leaving the beautifully sit 
ted island in full afternoon sunshine, the 
hoat made a stop which enabled us to get 
the sense of contrast more fully than often 


set and the 
had 


Bay 


had 
twilight 
Kasaan 

hoats were got out to take us ashore to tn 


Indian village of Old Kasaan, a stop not often 


The sun 
Alaska 


anchored in 


happens to one. 
begun 


and 


glowing, 


we 


made nowadays From the boats as Wé 
neared shore we could see the totem poles, 
me in front of each wooden dwelling The 


stony beach led up into a grove ¢ { nettles and 
s] ppery 
loath 


our dts 


fire weed, breast-high, with narroy 


iths 


green 


grassed between, in which fat, 


snails or slugs roused 


some, 
cust. Broken, slimy, wooden steps led up 


each house, the doors standing open, the In 


dians having gone 


away for the summet fish 


ng and canning, leaving not even a squaw 


CONTINENI 


The best of hese were G ubtiess m the 1 
erous chests which e found locke d 1 hie 
| ne large room, with 


fires, the smoke ol lich had evidently « 
caped through an opemmng mm the roof. On 
the platform around tl s old stovepip 
old clothes old uten cobweb nd dirt 
held irnival in n piece 
modern furmture broken an 1 « isice \t 
this uncanny hour, and v th the graveyat 
with their grotesque totems at ich end ot 
the row of houses the scene was » weird 


that no pen but that ot 


Hawthorne, could do it justice At the bar« 
thought of being left behind in th ( 
desolation, with these grinning toters 
company, one scuttled back to the beach 
a panic. The view as on turned toward the 


— the quiet water, almos 


vhite, 


water Was exquisite 
oily in its smoothness, the waiting bo 


to seem a home, 


which by this time had begun 
and beyond 1t the encircling wooded islan 


and that deep, yellow glow in which there w's 
sc much light that even snap-shots were P 
sible — made altogether a picture not to be 
forgotten. It was hard to leave this enchan 
ing. haunting place, and for a long time th 
row boats were kept b sy crursing ibout tl 
bay for the sheet ple ot N yrie 


place 1s so deeply imprinted on 


eye of the writer as this deserted village 


its surroundings 


That night the sky was Ale nd f 
moon sailed proudly 1 he sky n 
wake ¢ Iver light upon the vater t 
the sunset glow lwilight faded « 
and evening, long drawn out, brightened in 
dawn almost imperceptibly Phe ad tut 
spirits who spent the night on de d 
who arose between three and four t ce t 
sunrise as we approat hed Wrangell B 
never see anything t dim that wondert 
experience We w n the n 
capped peaks at 1 range after 1 
into view is We Mout ) 
lands, not too close to los their love ’ 
tinctness, surrounded us, retl ted in t 
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solutely still water, and shreds of mist grad- 
ually detached themselves and floated away 
like ghosts with streaming garments. The 
pink glow touched the peaks and grew into 

a rosy light and the water was opaline in tint. 

Nothing but silence was adequate and silence 

there was 

Although the stop at Wrangell was at five 
am., or thereabout, the whistles had fore- 
told our arrival, and the first of the party to 
embark found curio-shops already open. In- 
aeed, the boat-whistle must have some unseen 
connection with the shop-doors, for at any 
time of the day or night it proves the open 
sesame. There was, however, not much “do- 
ing” at WrangeN at this early hour and the 
town went uncxplored by the majority, and 
at 7.15 we were steaming away toward the 
real Alaska, the officers told us, the region 
of snow-topped ranges, of glaciers, ice- 
bergs, and whales. It was late in the 
afternoon when we stopped at Douglass 
City for a few minutes, at Juneau, the 
present capital, and at the Treadwell Mine, 
all grouped together, Douglass City opposite 
the other two. with ferry-boats shuttling back 
and forth. Although all three were visited, 
the stay at Juneau was the only considerable 
one, lasting about two hours. The town has 
a wonderfully picturesque situation, with a 
snow-capped round-topped mountain just be- 
hind it, its only possibility for growth lying 
in the cleft between this and another moun- 
tain, a possibility of which it was already 
availing itself. The dock was crowded with 
citizens, chiefly white, and the town looked 
exceedingly American. There are two daily 
papers and a cable, a good-sized city hall, and 
the town will erect a suitable residence for 
the governor who is then expected to remove 
here from Sitka. The Indians here drive a 
thriving trade in horn spoons, beads, baskets, 
and moccasins, squatting along the edge of 
the sidewalks with their wares spread out 
beside them. They have learned to ask good 
prices and to stick to them. 

A self-appointed committee inter- 
viewed Mayor J. F. Malony with reference 
to a collection of books which the party 
wished to leave at some point in Alaska where 
it might serve as the nucleus for a free public 
library. Juneau had no free library except 
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some government documents in the city | 
it had a room for books in that building, 
a city clerk who could look after them in : 


absence of an appointed librarian, and it would 


be very glad to have the books and would 1: 
to get an ordinance to establish a free libr 
Promises were made by librarians from Seat: 
and Portland to send discarded books 

other individuals to remember the |i! 
whenever possible. A letter from the 

dated August 2, says “Our people are 
much pleased with the books;” so even 
professional way we may hope that the A 
A, journey to Alaska was not entirely barr 
No conditions were imposed except th 
books were to circulate free to every one 
could read. At the present rate of the A 
sociation’s globe-trotting, we may see 
ference held at Juneau within a generat 

On the 16th, the boat stopped for a f¢ 

utes at Fort Seward, where a number of | 
vate soldiers who had come up with us, dise: 
barked, not much in love with their new 
though its scenic situation was beautifu 

the grounds and buildings neat in the ey 
treme. Haines Mission, which antedates 
post, is a next door neighbor, a small t 
looking village. Skagway, the most north: 
point of our journey, is the station for 
White Horse Pass, the trip to which 
taken by the greater number of the 1 
Although the day was not clear — it was our 
first gray, misty weather —they saw enough 
to make them glad they had taken the 

ney. Skagway itself had not the air of pr 
perity — its docks, said to be a mile long, 
deserted, and there seemed to be nothing ¢ 
ing on in the town. It is doubtless a “h 
been,” but a turn of fortune’s wheel 
prove that there is still life in the apparer 
extinct crater. The Davidson glacier was *! 
next sensation, reached at twilight. It w 
inadvisable to let the passengers land. 
we saw the guide put off in a small boat and 
rowed to the desolate shore to find his way 
back by land to the settlement he came fr 
His solitary figure could be seen trudging 
along in that great and, to the stranger, fear 
ful waste, which probably affected him 
more than a trip in the subway affects N« 
Yorkers. Not only the Davidson, but tw 
three other glaciers were visible on this same 
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evening, all of them showing beautiful color 
effects 

rhe Muir glacier could not be seen the 
next morning on account of fog, but in trying, 
with the captain’s usual kindness, to give us 
this pleasure, the boat succeeded only in 
breaking one blade of her propeller and in 
nicking two others. She struggied on with 
a joggly motion good ior inactive livers, and 
reached Killisnoo at al 
ning village with only two white families, 
one of them that of the Greek priest, whose 
little church was signalized by its peculiarly- 


+t] 


out noon, a little can- 


shaped green dome. At the fishing-grounds 
the party showed absolutely no piscatorial abil- 
nd the effort was given up as a bad job 


\t 7 pam. the boat de xked at Sitka, a thin 


n falling, or, rather, pervading the ait 
everywhere The surrounding mountains 
could not be seen, but as the party was n yt 


‘ g there this was not allowed to dampen 
ts spirits Were there not Indians galore, a 
Greek church, a museum, a mission, the trip 
to Indian River and the totem-p ‘les, besides 
the army and navy, represented by the garri- 
son and by the Chicago and Massachusetts 
then in the harbor? A brisk trade in baskets 
sd furs followed disembarkment and then 
the road to the Indian River and the museum 
—the principal road in Sitka — was dotted 
with groups doing the sights The Greek 
church was duly inspected, its ikons and gor- 
geous vestments, all of Russian make, were 
exhibited, its wonderful Madonna and child 
admired, and its small stock of souvenirs ex- 
hausted. The Sheldon-Jackson Museum was 
explained by a curator who fondled at the 
same time a beautiful tame doe which fin- 
ally had to de dragged home, against its will, 
by one of the children. Sounds of merriment 
guided us to the playgrounds of the girl’s 
mission, where white-aproned Indian girls 
were swinging, jumping rope, and indulging 
in other civilized pastimes. A few fortunates 
who had met the governor were asked to a 
reception and dance at the home of the cap- 
tain of the post, tendered to the men of the 
two warships — indeed, a general invitation 
to the whole boat was given, but sleep seemed 
very attractive, the scenery being hidden for 
once, and only a few indefatigable ones ac- 
The next morning before sailing, a 


cepted 
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general raid was made upon the Indian vil- 
lage, the inhabitants bringing forth “treasures 
new and old,” and laughingly dickering and 
explaining the uses of some of their wares 
as well as they could with their defective 
English. It was ten o'clock when the boat 
set sail for Petersburg, with the intent of 
beaching there and mending the propeller 
After a day of fog, she reached the Peters 
burg dock at midnight in starlight, making 


a graceful landing that it was worth staying 


up to see. There were original investig ators 
who remained up to see the boat beached at 
high tide, but the majority of the party slept 
peacefully through the operation nd knew 
nothing of what had happened unti! morning, 
when they found themselves in their berths 
lying at an angle of 30 degrees, with head or 
feet at the lower level according to t 
of the boat they happened to be on 
Dressing on such a slant meant a new man 

ual of tactics, and our windblown appearance 
as we went about the deck at a greater 
angle than that of the Leaning Tower « f Pisa 
was a source of constant amusement. “I f el 
so sentimental, walking like this,” said a 
lady whom no one would ever have accused 
of feeling sentimental under any circum- 
stances. “Will you please tell me,” asked a 
man who had just appeared from his state 
room, “if anything is the matter with this 
boat? Either something is the matter \ ith 
the boat or something is the matter with me 
—we can’t both be right.” And a young 
woman from the upper side of the boat gained 
such impetus as she slid down and out of her 
stateroom that she could not stop until she 
landed in the opposite one, which fortunately 
was vacant for the moment. The tide was 
not quite out, but “to amuse the passengers” 
while the propeller was being mended, a lad- 
der was put over the side, planks laid down 1n 
the mud and all encouraged to go ashore by 
the detailing of several strong sailors to carry 
them across the watery part of the transit 
The kodak-owners saw their opportunity and 
were no sooner on land than they turned and 
snap-shotted their successors on the ladder or 
being borne across the tide A few, for rea 
sons of their own, did not land, but had their 
fun leaning over the side. Never were the A 
L. A. spirits so high as at this point of the 
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journey, and the picture of revered and solid 
members of the Council returning to the boat 
just too late to reach it dryshod, and being 
carried to it ma steady procession, 1s one of 
the pictures that will “hang on memory’s 
wall” when many others have faded 

Petersburg itself is an Indian village with 
only one white family, consisting of the store- 
keeper, his wife and baby. “How do you dare 
try to bring up a baby in these solitudes, so 
many watery miles from a doctor?” the 
tnother was asked. “Well, we just don't get 
sick.” was the answer, “and if there is any 
little thing the matter, we go to the Indians. 
They know the medicinal herbs for ordinary 
illnesses.” At three o'clock, the tide being 
full, the boat gradually eased herself off and 
we were afloat with much less commotion 
than if we had been leaving a dock. It was 
really as doctors say, “a beautiful and suc- 
cessful operation” and most of us would 
rather have missed some of the scenery than 
the Petersburg experience. 

A wonderful evening was in store for us 
that day —a glorious blood-red sunset, three 
rainbows and a sun shower at once, and later 
the moon. Again we landed at Ketchikan, 
this time at midnight, but the bolts flew back 
at our approach and all who had a little 
money left prepared to see it go. A few went 
up the mountain side to the top of the town 
to see the wor ds by electric light and reported 
the effort well worth while. Still others met 
a chained bear and escaped his claws by good 
luck rather than good management. And 
others sat up to see their last Alaskan sunrise 

Fine weather attended the boat through 
Grenfell Channel, and though an exhibition 
of purchases was going On In the saloon many 
of us could not leave the decks, our hearts 
clutching figuratively at every beautiful scene 
we passed lest it might be the last. The 
rough places in our outward voyage were 
passed unnoticed in the night as we came 
back. At Alert Bay, at daybreak, we sighted 
in the Chicago and the Massachusetts at 
nchor. The nights by this time had grown 
longer and we had again seen stars, which 
during the Alaskan night are few and faint 


in comparison, 


As usual, a meeting was held « 
the last day of the voyage, to te 
conference. No business was tr 
cept the very pleasant one of tl 
cheering the captain and crew, ht 
the President and the Presider 
tourist-agent, the travel-secretarie 
one else we could think of 


ing was held on deck toward evenin; 


was more like a village rally that 


Some of us think we could be a ch 


villagers on the stage and cheer % 
our caps very gracefully, after thi 
of practice. 


On the 21st also we went through Ses 


Narrows, where it takes four or 
is said, to hold the wheel against 


same line, the boats drawing toget! 


passengers could cross from one t 


News was exchanged, with cong 


T 
sia 


on our safe return and good wishes 1 


that a “roasting” was awaiting t 


after our eieven days of cool breezes 


on the 22d at early morning we gi 
We had voyaged 2299 miles — 
now that it is a dangerous trip, 


icebergs, sunken rocks, perilous channe 
but there were those who would hav 
straight back and taken the vo 


‘rminat 
wnsac 

ral 
it clect 


1 


ind 


lite 
> 


five 


the 


1s 


t 


We 


again, and few who, after a few 


land, would not have liked to rej 
perience, dangers, and all. As it 
time, memory makes a composite 
sunsets and pearly dawns, of lor 


when reading on deck was possible 


eat 


most midnight, of steering by the ec! 


heavy fog-banks, of iridescent 
plum-blue hills, of inlets and fj: 
coated and deep, magical in their 


beauty, of snowy ranges ethereal 


Wai 


tance, and one repeats with the poet, 


“And many days, when all one’s work 
And life goes stretching on, a wast 
With even the short mirage of mort 
No cool breath anywhere, no shadow 
Where a weary man might lay him d 
Lo! thou art there before me suddenly, 

With shade as if a summer cloud did {| 


And spray of fountains whispering to tl 


kane 


and we met and spoke the Spos 


coming voyage, and here we first 
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IV.—A GLIMPSE OF CALIFORNIA 
BY SENEX 


returning from Alaska on July 22, 
ne AL. A. divided itself into detachments, 
going East, the 


thers seeking a more direct route to their 


via Yellowstone, 


yarious homes, while a small party, consisting 
of a few more than the proverbial baker’s 
dozen, journeyed South, 
many Valleys of Despair, but finaily attaining 
Delectable, 
ere our welcome was so cordial and spon- 
that, were it the editorial 
command that a full should be 
cnhmitted, it would be well nigh inconsiderate 


passing through 


the Mountain San Francisco, 


not tor 


raneous 


chronicle 


to say aught of the perils and discomforts 
the journey hither. One must have made 
the passage from Seattle to Portland on that 
July Saturday to fully appreciate its suffer- 
‘ngs. for its heat was aggravated by insuf- 
rable congestion. Over eight hours were 
consumed in travelling a distance of 186 miles 
and the expected relief did not come to us 
as we crossed the Columbia River Arrived 

Portland, each went his separate way to 
cool off and to 
he the effects of that hot and dusty ride 

At 8.30 in the evening we started for San 


remove as much as might 


Francis¢ 


0, only to awaken the next morning 


at Dante’s Inferno, called geographically 
Pass 


stalled for 


“Grant's where we found ourselves 
nine hours by an inverted train 


f freight wercrowded with water 

tons. It was a sight for men and gods to 
see the A L 
The proverbial southern darkey was 
Then was the 
have been in evidence with his 
After a day of insuf 
ferable heat. the thermometer registering 100 


cars, 


\. “go for’ those melons 
not “in 
with them time that friend 
Faxon should 
half dozen cameras. 


in the continued our journey to 


San 


cars, we 
Sacramento at one 
by Mr. Gillis and 
friends, who gave us a royal welcome and 
Our long delay 


Francisco, reaching 


o'clock where we were met 


a most substantial luncheon 


prevented any visit other than the one we 
made to the State Library where we saw 
marked and distinct evidence of that exect- 
tive ability and administrative tact which 


such meritorious changes in 


have wrought 
that institution 
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Forced to 


say goodbye to the state librarian 
and his associates, we hurried on to San 


Francisco for a needed rest, before beginning 


the round of functions which our hosts there 


had prepared for us; and it was most cer- 
tainly the right hand of good fellowship 
which we found extended. On Tuesday we 


had a trip to Alameda, O ikland and Berkeley, 
in each of which places we visited the library 


and received the genuine “Pacitic Coast grip 43 


We were welcomed at Oakland by Mr 
Greene. the librarian; at Berkeley, by Prof 
Clapp, who spoke a few words of kindly 
greeting; and at Alameda, by the librarian 
of its public library \t Berkeley we re- 


Mr 
mpanion to 
San 


newed the very pleasant acquaintance oO! 
Rowell 

Alaska our guide 
Francisco, to whom, 


who had been our c 
and from Seattle to 


incidents 
laid 
com- 


however. the 
of that memorable trip should not be 


Everything possible was done for our 
fort and pleasure, the weather even being 
specially prepared for our coming 

In the banquet 
served to us in the dining room of 
Club The 
added to by 


ladies’ 


was 
the 


evening a_ royal 


attractiveness 


the floral 


Union League 
of the 


decorations, while the 


room was 


dresses, revela 
tions indeed to the men who had been trav 
the Alaskan 


ene 


steamet 
brought fresh charm to the s After Mr 
Lichtenstein had said a few kindly words of 
honest welcome, he introduced the Hon. Hor 
His 


elling for days on 


ace Davis, as toastmaster « f the evening 


happy introductions ind his generous 
with our cause made 

We were welcomed 
to whom Dr. Richard 
son made fitting response in words of w 
Mr. Hopkins spoke eloquently 


and pointedly to the toast “The field of the 


of hearty sympathy 
him our friend at once 


officially by the mayor 


and of humor 


public library.” while Dr. Dewey gave the 
guests a talk on “The ideals of librarianship 

The next speaker was Mr. Herbert E. Law. 
on “The city beautiful.” a description f the 
efforts now making to improve San Fran ) 


mopanied by 


artistically. This talk was acc 

drawings and diagrams. Mr Tirey L. Ford 
formerly attorney-general of the state, ¢ 

us glowing accounts of the resources | f Cal 

fornia and yet his ntence rate nd 


utterly 


forceful though they were, 
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carrying to our minds any greater sense of the 
beauties, opportunities and wonderful prog- 
ress of his home than our eyes and ears 
had already pictured. “Face to face with the 
librarian” was the task set before Mr. E. C. 
Hovey, who responded in a few words of 
earnest thanks to the Pacific Coast librarian 
with whom he had been “face to face.” The 
banquet was well conceived, beautifully car- 
ried out and a decidel success, a delightful 
memory to all there present. 

The journey to Palo Alto the next day was 
a very pleasurable occasion. The public li- 
brary, a perfect gem artisticaily and from the 
standpoint of utility, was first visited, after 
which a drive wf a mile and a half took us 
to the university where, after being driven 
about the park, we descended at one of the 
fraternity houses for lunch, which was served 
to us by young ladies whose charm of manner 
made refusal impossible. It was delightful 
indeed, and “Senex” looks back upon that 
luncheon with special gratitude and sweetest 
memories. He was permitted even to help 
the fair waitresses, now and again, which 
he holds as a distinct honor. Professor Still- 
man’s words of welcome, felightfully hearty 
and sympathetic, were responded to most 
graciously by Dr. Richardson, whose ability 
to say the word appropriate to each occasion 
was amply evidenced during our entire jour- 
ney. After visits had been made to the 
several buildings, including the now nearly 
completed library, we assembled in the church 
to listen to the beautiful organ, which is 
played every afternoon for an hour. Un- 
happily we were forced to leave early. None 
of those present, however, will soon forget 
the beauty and solemnity of that half hour 
of music so artistically rendered. We left 
Palo Alto with great regret, enthusiastic over 
our reception and with feelings of deep 
friendship for those who had so bounteously 
administered to our comfort and enjoyment. 

The itinerary told us that we should be free 
on Thursday; but Mr. Lichtenstein’s kindly 
courtesy made possible a drive to Cliff House 
and through the city, a most enjoyable trip, 
including a visit to the public library, the 
home of our friends Clark and Lichtenstein. 
When, however, the party was left to itself, 


we heard on all sides inquiries as to the exact 


location of “The Poodle Dog.” “The P 
the Bohemian Club and Chinatown. H 
the librarians scattered to these yar 
scenes of revelry, and how very unsatis 
tory have been the individval accounts 
their goings and comings! 

Finally came the separation of the part 
sume going South, some North and 
East. We all, one and all, have taken 
with us a charming and never ceasing 
lection of the hospitality and kindne: 
our friends of the Pacific Coast. We 
the difficulty that will surely encompa 
about when they come to the Atl 
board to pass the week end with us. \\ 
shall extend to them the hand of wel 
and do our very best to cement still 
the friendships made here, hoping ag 
hope that they may return with as pl 
words on their lips for us as are the sent 
ments we have carried away in our heart 


V.—IN WONDERLAND 
BY LITTLE ALICE 


“O, wonderful, wonderful, and most wor 
wonderful! And yet again wonderful, and after + 
out of all hooping.” 

Those fortunate beings who enjoyed t! 
magnificent ride over the Canadian 


cific route and afterward the trip throug) 


Alaskan waters to Skagway, viewing al! 
interesting settlements and wonderful snow 
capped mountains, the glaciers, iceb 
whales, porpoises, salmon, Indians, t 
and other marvels too numerous to ment 
felt that they had skimmed the cream of t! 
universe, and having exhausted all avail 
words and signs to express their admirat 
and wonder, were beginning to chant sw 
dimittis, thinking that nothing of int 
was left to survey. But they little und 
stood how easily the human mind ex; 
and recovers and how many prodigies 
in heaven and earth little dreamt of i 
philosophy. 

To give the proper setting and backgr 
the story of the Yellowstone trip (or W 
derland as it is called) must be chronolog 
On Saturday, July 22, after sad good-byes ' 
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those of the noble 120 who had endured the 
privations of the trip on the City of Seattle 
and were going home, the brave 61, who had 
the time and the substance necessary to 
hazard yei further adventures, scattered 
around Seattle, to while away the day. At 
night, all agreed that the sun seemed hotter 
in Seattle than at any place in their previous 
experience, and that the “wonderful climate” 
that had been so often described to them, was 
wonderful indeed. After heroic exertions by 
Mr. Crunden, Mr. “Seattle” Smith and others, 
he ladies and their baggage were lifted 
aboard the cars and at 4 p.m. the start was 
made on the Northern Pacific for the Yellow- 
stone. The engineers of the two engines, 
which drew us over the mountains, were evi- 
dently used to hauling freight, as they did 
their best to throw us out of the seats when 
stopping and starting. A landslide delayed 
the train four hours during the night, and 
the next day, after the hottest night ever 
known, we rode through “the country God 
forgot” with «a temperature of 101° in the 
coolest car. All the men shed their coats, and 
cne who has always been an object of ad- 
miration to the ladies for his spotless linen, 
beautiful pongee coats and well-groomed ap- 
pearance, became so desperate that he removed 
collar and cuffs. If anyone had been brave 
enough to set the example, all gladly would 
have returned to the state of Nature and 
jumped into every river on the way. 

On July 24 Livingston was reached six 
hours late, where we said good-bye to Mr. 
Gould, Miss Plummer, and Miss Lindsay. 
Near the railroad station was a fence about 
sixty feet long made of elk antlers. Living- 
ston is beautifully situated near the “Gate of 
the Mountains,” and we soon entered into 
the midst of most beautiful and impressive 
scenery: but while perfect in quality, it was 
to the Alaskan scenery as the Portland Fair 
was to that of St. Louis in magnitude. As 
we neared Gardiner, we had the pleasure of 
seeing lightning playing around Electric 
Peak, 11,155 feet in height, the highest 
in the park. From the station at Gardiner, 
where six-horse coaches were taken for 
Mammoth Hot Springs, we had our first view 
of the boundary of “Wonderland,” the largest 
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of our national parks which was set apart by 
an act of Congress in 1872, “for the benefit 
and enjoyment of the people,” as we saw 
inscribed on the massive entrance arch, 50 
icet high, of which the cornerstone was laid 
by Theodore R osevelt in 1903 

After an interesting ride of about five 
tpiles on a road which ascends about 800 
feet by an easy grade we reached Mammoth 
Hot Springs (the business and administrative 
center of the park), at four o'clock instead 
of noon as scheduled. Some rushed for a 
bath, a luxury which had not been enjoyed 
for many days, and some to se¢ the sights 
end buy souvenirs. As it rained after dinner, 
ali had the pleasure of hearing excellent 


music at the hotel by members of Theodore 
Thomas’ famous orchestra 

After a night of sleep which required no 
blankets for covering, and an excellent break- 
fast at 6.30 a.m., all were summoned to the 
piazza at 7.45 on July 25 for the 150 mile ride 
which will remain in our memories as the 
most wonderful we ever enjoyed and of 
which words or colored photographs and 
paintings can convey no adequate idea. It 
was indeed Wonderland and Fairyland com- 
bined. and we were all little Alices in our 
open-eyed wonder at the new marvels await 
ing us each day, right at our feet and 
not afar off as in Alaska. The average eleva- 
tion of the Park is 8000 feet above sea level, 
and mountains rise above this from 2000 to 
4ooo feet. When we reflect that Mt. Wash- 
ington in the White Mountains is only 6290 
feet above sea level, we undcrstand why we 
puffed so much in w hat seemed easy climbing. 

Mrs. Carr on her arrival at Mammoth Hot 
Springs received the following letter: 


“Dear Mrs. CARR: 

“Having learned from personal experience 
that one item was not included in the ‘ist of 
things necessary to bring into the Park, with 
the true library spirit of helpfulness, we have 
compiled this ‘Readers’ guide to adjectives’ 
for the use of the A. L. A. party 

“Hoping you will have as good a time and 
leave as good an impression as 

Yours sincerely, 


“M. L. Titcoms L. M. SHaw 
M. E. Ropsins. L. D. Carver 
L. M. CARTER. W. F. Sewaut 


Hanson. G. S. Goparp.” 
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1st day ad day 3d day 
Oh! Miraculous Grand 
Awful Unsurpassed What a view! 
Sublime Mal-odorons This is fine! 
Majestic Ex-stinked (?) ! 
Marvelous Sulphuretted 
Wonderful Sinister 4th day 
Startling lar reaching My! Isn't this 


Awe-inspiring 
Picturesque 
Soul stirring 
Infernal (to be 
used at dis- sen 
cretion) EF 
“To be used ad lib, any old day for bears and 
other beasts 


Beautiful great! 
(Repeat) 


Elusive, 
Cute, 
Graceful, 
Garbaceous.” 


As the carriages drove up, the piazza was 
roped off and a man with a megaphone called 
off the names of the persons in the order in 
which they were to be seated, according to 
the arrangement of the previous evening 
At this time we bade good-bye to Mr. Cooke, 
our “personal conductor,” who left us here 
to take another party to Alaska. Mr. Cooke 
had some good traits, but not having had li- 
brary training, was not altogether ladylike. 
Near here the carriages drove by the famous 
Formations of Terraces, twelve in number, 
covering 200 acres and having 70 active 
springs. These terraces have the most deli- 
cate and exquisite coloring of any objects in 
the Park. At the foot of the Terraces is 
Liberty Cap, a monument-like shaft about 40 
feet high, supposed to have been a living 
geyser at one time 

The roads are very good, as the govern- 
ment has recently spent $750,000 on them, 
and for the most part sprinkled daily, so that 
the dust is kept down. It is not feasible to 
mention all the wonders seen, but a word 
should be given to the new steel and concrete 
viaduct at Golden Gate, which is the only one 
of the kind in the world and on which $10,000 
was spent 

On leaving Golden Gate (so called on ac- 
count of the yellow appearance of its lofty 
wall), we see the Hoodoos, which are of 
travertine rocks having all sorts of grotesque 
shapes. In the distance at the right are sev- 
eral snow capped peaks over 10,000 feet high 
As the party had been cautioned not to drink 
the hotel water on account of the alkali, all 
stopped at the Apollinaris Spring and drank. 
This is said to be natural apollinaris, but it 
tasted like vichy or slightly salted water 


About cwo miles further, a curious glitteri: 
yall attracted our attention and we learne 
that it was Obsidian Cliff, or volcanic g] 


This spot had been a favorite resort 


Indians who made arrow 


heads 


f 


Vl 


rom 


glass. In building the road, the engi 


heated the obsidian and then 
pouring on cold water. We 


Roaring Mountain which 


bre ke 


soon 


sounded 


steam engine in the distance, and the Dx 
Frying Pan, the sizzling of which 
the 


everyone feel hungry. Some of 


felt that the Devil's name was applied 


cften to the numerous abnormalities 


Park and there was some 


discussion 


whether it would not be fitting t 


pt 
Congress to change the names for som 
a more godly character. But after all 


f 


not such treatment do away with all mytl 


ogy and folklore? 


After a twenty mile drive we arrived 
Hotel 
the Norris Geyser Basin and found 


a ravenous appetite at the 


cellent luncheon awaiting us 


Norris 


Here 


an 


are 


cated the only real steam geysers in the | 


and the earth’s crust is said to be 


than anywhere else in the 


guide, so after lunch, the guide took us to t! 


world 


Black Growler, the Hurricane, the M 
Geyser, which has not steamed for some t 


and the New Crater which 


eruption with a loud explosion 


While hearing the guide tz 
though he might start skyw 


ment and that an accident 


burst 


are not allowed to wander around wit! 


in 


one 


ard at 


policy 


fel 


\ 


wou 


a convenient thing. As it looked somewhat 
like rain, competition for seats with th 


(who had no cover over him), was 


in the afternoon. The first part of 


through Gibbon Cafion and 


by the 


Falls was beautiful and reminded us 


Sunday morning drive at Glenwood 


in 180s. 


by the roadside and one ye 


tine 


if he were tethered for our benefit 


and woodchucks were in abt 


latter part of the ride was somewhat te: 


indanc¢ 


A deer was seen quietly 


if 


same hunted palindromes with fait 


ly 


and some propounded conundrums su 
“When is a rose like got 
“When it is synonymous.” 


up.’ 
After 
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wer we pulled up at the Fountain Hotel 
n the Lower Geyser Basin about dinner 
time, finishing our forty mile drive 

After dinner, che ladies were eager to see 
the bears and were wonderfully fearless, 
seeming to forget that bears besides their 
propensity for hugging sometimes scratch 
ind bite Indeed the guard told us that one 
hear had to be shot the previous year be- 


beat 

nce he killed several calves As about a 
dozen calves were gamboling near us, of 

urse we felt nervous Finally a brave h- 
rarian was found who promised to walk 

hind the ladies, if they would protect him. 
So placing the plumpest ladies in the center 
nd front, a start was made for the garbage 
rile behind the hotel. A soldier stopped the 
party about 30 feet from where a bear was 
seen feeding. Indeed our first experience 
so near a loose bear was quite thrilling. The 
Reautiful Young Lady from Providence 
naively inquired 1f we had to tip the bears 
n order to look at them, and when told 
that it was not necessary, manifested much 
surprise ard remarked that the bears were 
the only exception on the whole trip. Indeed 

might be well in future trips of this sort 
to give an estimate of necessary tips 1 the 
itinerary, as they were found to amount to 
about $25 for those who went both to Alaska 
and the Yellowstene. Soon a bigger bear ap- 
peared and the first one loped off with his 
ungainly gait, terror stricken. Some one 
murmured, “Ain’t he cute; he’s only six.” 

As the Fountain Geyser, one of the most 
beautiful in the Park, which spouts every 
three or four hours about 50 feet high, was 
due to perform soon, everyone was on the 
alert to see it. On the way we viewed the 
Mammoth Paint Pots or Mud _ Puffs, 
bubbling and steaming in a crater 40 feet in 
diameter. The material in this crater was 
used on the dining room walls of the Foun- 
tain Hotel, and as there are two OF three 
colors, it is practically a paint mine, and 
might prove to be a gold mine if properly 
worked. At about 7.45 p.m the Fountain 
Geyser began to spout and we had our first 
experience of this wonderful sight. While 
we wer: gazing at the marvellous spectacle, 
the Decorous Young Lady from Boston, in 
whose orbit had circled two of the most 
brilliant and accomplished librarians of the 
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Southwest, overcome by the emotions roused 


by the beauties of nature, threw her arm 


around the neck of one of the younger men 
from New York, and ne instinctively, of 
course, encircled her waist Thus silhouetted 
against the brilliant colors of the dying sun 
in the western horizon, Culture and Com- 
merce stood, a pleasing picture for the en- 


raptured throng behind them. Chroniching 


these little episodes may seem an impertin 


ence in the face of the greatest marvels of 
the universe, but as Mr Guilford says: “Lit- 
sin ehinee enake perfection. precious thought.” 
tle things make pertection, precious thought 


As everyone had become very hungry dur- 
ing the drive of the previous morning, each 
determined to eat a_ hearty breakfast the 
next day; but owing to the poor service and 
unsatisfactory viands, this was found to be 
inipossible Although cows had been seen, 
those who asked for milk to drink were told 
that there was none The same reply was 
made at Norris Geyser, so someone Sug™ 
gested that probably the cows, like the gey 
sers, were intermittent As the carriages 
crove up at eight o'clock, considerable amuse 
ment was derived from the deep plots laid 
to make clear to a few thoughtless or selfish 
ones that seats with the driver were not 
permanent and that each must have a turn 

A stop was made at the Midway Geyset 
Basin to view the largest geyser In the world, 
the Excelsior or Hell's Half Acre. This 
geyser has net been active since 1888, when 
it threw 300 feet im the ait Near it are 
the Turquoise Spring and the wonderful 
Prismatic Lake, 400 feet ‘ong, with its mar- 
vellous coloring and large body of vapor 
arising from it and reflecting the exquisite 
tints. One of the interesting sights of the 
Excelsior was “Uncle Samuel” with his long 
linen duster, daintily raised considerably 
above two feet, so that it would not drag 
The Philadelphia Belle took a snap shot, 
which may be seen on application. Here 
the road follows the course of the Firehole 
River and numerous beautiful springs were 
seen near the Old Faithful Inn, where we 
were to spend the night Just as the car- 
rianges were ipproaching the inn, about 11 
am.. the Old Faithful Geyser (which spouts 
every 70 minutes and throws a stream 150 
feet high for about five minutes), began to 
play. As it spouted again soon after 12, it 
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threw an object into the air which some 
guessed to be a fish and some a bird, of 
course, nicely cooked. It proved to be a 
handkerchief. A soldier on guard picked it 
up and asked who owned it. When no one 
answered, he added: “It would have cost 
the owner $1000 fine, if he had claimed it.” 
The Old Faithful Inn, erected in 1903, 1s 
probably one of the most original and odd car- 
avansaries in the world. Built entirely of logs 
and “freak” trees, and furnished throughout 
in an analogous harmony, it is wonderfully 
attractive and deserves a long description. 
The architect, Mr. Reamer, should have a 
tablet erected in his honor. We shall always 
remember the spacious office with its immense 
chimney containing eight fireplaces. After 
luncheon, at which occurred a_ Brooklyn 
Bridge crush, a guide took the party around 
to the numerous weysers — the Giant, Beehive, 
Castle, Splendid, Grand, etc. Dr. Nolan and 
“Uncle Samuel” paraded arm in arm and 
furnished the wit for the occasion. At one 
point, there is a crust about two inches thick 
between two hot springs, and the guide 
warned every one to keep off; but “Uncle 
Samuel” and the Doctor, engrossed in con- 
versation, walked straight over it before they 
could be stopped. Both had horrible dreams 
all night, over what might have happened, as 
the guide told terrible stories of accidents. 
During the walk a heavy thunder and hail 
storm came up, and all rushed for the hotel; 
but the storm was welcomed, as the drive next 
day was said to be a very dusty one. An old 
battleship searchlight was turned on the Old 
Faithful Geyser in the evening from the roof 
of the hotel and produced a novel effect. It 
is customary every evening at the inn to pop 
corn in an immense popper over the fireplace, 
and when the bell-boy went around shouting, 
“Here is your popcorn geyser,” one young 
lady rushed up wildly excited and wanted to 
know where it was and when it would spout. 
On Thursday, July 27, at starting time, 7.45 
a.m., the temperature was 40 degrees, so that 
the steam heat in the rooms and the brightly 
blazing fireplaces were grateful. In the Yel- 
lowstone, owing to the sudden changes in the 
temperature, it is a common saying that the 
heat in the morning causes blisters and the 
cold in the afternoon requires a mustard plas- 
ter to keep the water in the blister from freez- 
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ing. The rain had put the road in fine c 
dition and the hail stones killed the mosq 
tces, so our driver said. Ordinarily the |} 
cannot be seen through the dust and the # 
and mosquitoes are maddening. In 
throughout the whole trip our tutelar divin 
furnished most unusual conditions. The 
was bright and warm, and riding hap; 
along, we soon passed the beautiful Kepler 
Cascades, falling 130 feet; Shosone Lake, s 
and one nalf miles long; and then crossed the 
Continental Divide twice, at Craig Pass a 
at Lost Lake. After luncheon at Thumb. 
the west shore of Yellowstone Lake, we s 
Judge Robert Ralston, of Philadelphia, land 
several fine trout, weighing about two px 
each. We had all read that it is possible t 
catch fish in the Yellowstone, and with 
changing one’s position drop the fish int 
hot spring and cook them. We stood rig! 
beside the hot spring and saw the fish caug 
but as the fish in this part of the lake have 
parasites, Judge Ralston thought it would | 
cruel to boil them alive, as they could 

be eaten, so they were tossed back into 
lake. There are about seventy hot springs 
here and several Paint Pots, and the 
from this point skirts the Yellowstone Lake, 
which is 1428 feet higher than the top of Mt 
Washington and the largest body of water 
the world at this altitude. 

We arrived at the Yellowstone Lake H 
about 5 p.in., where we spent the night. T! 
view from the top of the hotel, the largest in 
the Park, was more beautiful than can be i: 
agined. With the lake directly in front 
dotted with islands and having an area 
140 square miles, a large number of mountai: 
peaks in the distance over 10,000 feet hi 
and some snowclad, in the light of the sett 
sun, it was fairyland. 

The next thing was to see the bears. On 
the way, we asked a little girl where the bears 
were. “I don’t know,” said she; “where thie 
largest garbage pile is.” “Meet me at 
garbage pile” became a by-word. Our 
Achates from Boston, to whose tendet 
and good humor we owe our perfect 
laid out the day thus: 

“After breakfast, walk a mile; 
After luncheon, rest awhile; 
After dinner, the garbage pile 


Those who could endure the smells, saw 


fe 


tne 
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ven bears that evening. wenty-three 1s 
» largest number ever seen here at one 
It was a curious sight to see some 
people sitting around on logs, some with 
and perfumery bottles, some holding 
r noses, all waiting for the bears to come 


of the woods. One old grizzly grand- 


father was the terror. Most of the bears kept 


, respectful distance, but one attempted 


eat near the same spot. Chere was a short, 


p conflict, and the younger be 
vetreat. A mother tried to coax her young 
i) along with her to eat The youngst 
would go within about twenty feet of tie 
id grandfather and then run whimpering and 
whining up a tree, with the result that the 
poor mother got little to eat, as the mothers 
wil] not leave their cubs. [he only protection 
we had from these bears was a young soldier 
armed with a revolver, and it was awe-inspir- 
ine to reflect what a time the bears could 
have had with the spectators if so inclined. 
During this day Mr. Andrews was said to 
have caught 25 fish; but that is another 


tor 
story. 


As we left the hotel at 8.30 the followmg 
‘ning, the Clever Young Lady from New 
London said she felt like an actress doing one- 
night stands. After driving about seven and 
half miles, we reached the Mud Caldron, 

a crater 30 feet deep, the bottom of which 
is constantly throwing up pasty, bubbling 
mud, with a roaring sound, and is often called 
the Inferno, suggesting the spirits of the 
damned trying to escape. Soon we came to 
the beginning of the Grand Cafion, and the 
wagons stopped at the Upper Falls, which 
are 110 feet high, and in some respects more 
beautiful than the Lower Falls, which are 
31c feet high. As a basis of comparison, Ni- 
agara Falls are only 167 feet high. After 
luncheon at the Grand Cafion Hotel nearly 
every one visited the Lower Falls and In- 
spiration Point, from w hich the Grand Cafion 
can be seen to the best advantage Iis depth 
is about 1200 feet and its width 1509 yards. 
Some one has described the magnificent col- 
oring by saying that “it oks as if 2 rainbow 
had fallen from the sky and been sh uttered on 
the rocks.” It must be seen to be appreciated, 
Six bears were counted back of the hotel 
after dinner, which inspired the Registrar to 


say 


“You may shoot, you may tnghten the bears 


you 


But the scent of the garbage will cling to them still.” 


er member of the party was inspired 


I 
luce th tollowimng 


( 1 party from ata 
Greens ar Browne, a e, by Ca 
Mia sights ar strange they saw 
ys i nights 
e 5 gest t the a 
Saw they as the nights i fa 
First a scout was sent 
Where the hotel’s garbage tell, 


Then at dusk they sought the t ail 
Waited, seated on a ra 

For the bears that tardy came 

Old or young, ‘twas all the same, 
Till those garbege piles o there 
Seemed to them their native air 
But alas, the end drew near, 
And until another year 

Left they all the gentle wiles 


Of the bears and garbage piles 

As breakfast was not served till 6.30 the 
following morning and the wagons started at 
seven, nearly every one appeared with toast 
or a roll in one hand. The last three miles 
into Mammoth Hot Springs, as seen from 
the driver’s seat, were probably the most 
picturesque and striking ot all the drive. Lun- 
cheon was a very hurried affair, and then the 
party was rushed on coaches to Gardiner, 
where the train was taken for the homeward 
trip. 

The dining car furnished by the Northern 
Pacific to St. Paul from Livingston was ot 
the extreme old-fashioned pactern and lighted 
with kerosene lamps considerably the worse 
for wear. In attempting to regulate a central 
one, it spattered kerosene over the tables and 
diners, so that for sometime everything had 
an odor of kerosene. Indeed, the motto o! 
the line seemed to be, “The poorest service 
at the best price is good enough " Tt was 
planned that the party should get off at Min 
neapolis and be entertained by a local cor 
mittee, but as the train had a habit of stop 
ping every five or ten minutes, no on knew 
when it arrived in Minneapolis, and betore 
half the party could alight, it had pulled out 
and carried them to St. Paul. Th Minneapol 
people claim that this is a common occurrence, 
due to rivalry. After some telephoning, it 
was arranged to take the trolley back and 
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was done, and the annoyance caused was for- 
gotten in the delightful reception accorded 
the visitors. This included a trip to the beau- 
tiful Minnehaha Falls, with luncheon there, 
a visit to Como Park, and a tally-ho ride to 
St. Paul, ending with dinner at the new cap- 
itol building. 

At Chicago the Boston party took the Lake 
Shore and the New York contingent the 
Michigan Central Railroad With mutual 
surprise the two parties found themselves 
together at breakfast on the train. At Albany 
we separated again, the Boston party, in 
charge of Mr. Faxon, and the New York 
party, of three persons, in charge of Mr. 


meet at the Minneapolis Public Library. This 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES 


CONFERENCE 


Banks, whose unfailing courtesy we 
sufficiently praise, and Mr. Jones, of wl 
we saw little, both of the Raymond & \\ 
comb Company. 

This account cannot be closed more 
tingly than by using the poem specially p: 
pared in commemoration of the A. L. A 
Wonderland : 

“Much have I travell’d in the realms of g 

And many goodly states and kingdoms se 

Round many western islands have I been 
Which bards in fealty to Apollo hold 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 

When a new planet swims into his ke 
Or like stout Cortez when with eagle « 

He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Look’d at each other with a wild surmise, 


Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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Osborn, Lyman P., Ln. Peabody 

Peabody, Mass 
Osborn, Mrs. Lyman P., Peabody, 
Palmer, Maud E.. Wareham, Mas; 
Parker, Phebe, Ln. Sage L., W: 

City, Mich. 

Parmelee, Mary E., Malone, N. \ 
Patten, Katharine, As. P. L., Minn 

Minn 
Pease, C. Grace, Ln, Field Memo: 

Conway, Mass 
Peckham, Dr. George W., Ln. P. | 

waukee, Wis. 

Peckham, Mrs. G. W., Milwaukee, \\ 
Penfield, Helen, Seattle, Wash 


Pinney, Grace E., Attendant P. L., | 


Angeles, Cal. 
Plummer, Mary Wright, Director P 
Inst. L. S., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Pomeroy, Edith, Pratt Inst. F. L., Br 
lyn, N. Y. 


Porter, Washington T., Tr. P. L., Ci 


cinnati, O. 

Pratt, Elizabeth, As. L. Assoc., Port 
Ore 

Prentiss, Mabel E., Ln. P. L., Pi 
Cal. 


Preston, Nina K., Ln. Hall-Fowler Mer 


L., Ionia, Mich 
Putnam, Herbert, Ln. L. of Conger 
Washington, D. C. 


Putnam, Mrs, Herbert, Washington, 1) © 


Rabardy, Etta Lebreton, As. Boston A: 
naeum, Boston, Mass 
Ranck, Samuel H., Ln. Ryerson | 
Grand Rapids, Mich 
Rathbone, Josephine Adams. Head 
structor, Pratt Institute L. Sch., Bri 


lyn, N. 
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Reagh, Mary W.. Cat. P L.. Toledo, O 

Reed, Corinne, As. L. Assoc., Portland, 
(re 

Reid, Harriet, Norwood, Cincinnati, O 

Reynolds, Mabel M., Ln. Washington 
State Normal Sch., Cheney, Wash 

Richards, Miss D Royall, As. Enoch 
Pratt F. L., taltimore, Md 

Richardson Dr Ernst Cushing. Ln 


Princeton Univ L.. Princeton, N 
Richardson, Mrs E. C., Princeton, N. J 
rn R chmond, Henry A. Ex-tr. Cor. Dela- 


and Tupper _5ts., Buffalo, N. 
Ripley, L. W., Ln. F. P. L. Sacramento, 


G. T., Catalog Division L. of 
Congress, Washington, 
Ritchie, Mrs G. T., Washington, 
Zobbins, Mary Esther, Director L. Dept 
Simmons Coll., Boston, Mass 
Robbins, Ruth, As P. L., Pasadena, Cal 
Zobertson, Mrs Grace Barrett, Sec’y 
Board of Tr. F. P. L., North Yakima, 
Wash 
Robertson, Prof. J. R., Pacific Univ., For 
est Grove., Ore 
a Robinson, Rev L. M., Ln. Divinity Sch., 
5000 Woodland Ave., Philadelphia, Pa 
Rockwood, E. Ruth, As. L. Assoc., Port- 
land, Ore 
Roden, Cari B., Supt Ordering Dept. P 
L.. Chicago, Ill 
av Rogers, Miss a Wheeling, W. Va 
ay Rogers, Mrs. James P.., Wheeling, W. Va 
ay Rogers, Miss L K., Wheeling, W Va 
Mowell, Joseph Cummings, Ln. Univ. of 
Cal. L.. Berkeley, Cal 
a x ell. Mrs J C.. Berkeley, Cal 


Russ, ‘Nellie M., Ln. P. L.. Pasadena, 
Cal 
Russell, Alma, Provincial L., Victoria, 
» Russeil, Louise, Ln. Carnegie L. Alliance, 


Russell, J. R., Ex-In., Butte, Mont 
lisbury. Grace E., Ln State Normal 
Sch. Whitewater, Wis 

av Sanborn, Alice Evelyn, Ln. Wells Coll. 
L.. Aurora, N 


Schafer, Joseph, Head of History Dept., 


Univ. of Oregon, Fugene, Ore 
Scholefield, E. O. S., Provine: il Ln., Vie 
toria, B. C. 
Selden, Elizabeth Aa te. Du 
luth, Minn 


oO 


N.Y 
a Shaw, Ruth C., Honolulu, H. 1 


d Sibley, Mrs. Mary J., Acting Ln Syra- 


cuse Univ. L., Syracuse, N. Y 


of Congress, Washington, D. ¢ 


Sewall, Willis Fuller, Ln P. L., Toledo, 


Shaw, Lawrence M., As. P. L., Brooklyn, 


Skinner, Eliza Jane, Catalog Division L 


ay Skinner, 
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Tyler, Alice S., Sec’y lowa L. Commis- 
sion, Des Moines, Ia. 


Whitney, Henry M., Ln. Blackstone Me- 
moria] L., Branford, Conn. 


avy Utley, Henry M., Ln. P. L., Detroit, Mich. Whitney, Solon Franklin, Ln. F. P 
ay Utley, Mrs. H. M., Detroit, Mich. Watertown, Mass 
ay Van Benschoten, Anna L., Wells Coll., Whittier, Florence B., Head Cat. Mech 
Aurora, N. Y. ics’ Inst., San Francisco, Cal. 
Walker, Mrs. J. M., Ln. P. L., Aberdeen, Wilbur, Earl M., Dean Theological S 
Wash. Oakland, Cal. 
d Warner, Alice MacDougal, As. Syracuse Wilkerson, Elizabeth B., As. Cossitt | 
Univ. L., Syracuse, N. Y. Memphis, Tenn. 
Warner, Mrs. Ella G., Ln. State Normal Willard, Eliza May, Ref. Ln. Carn 
Sch., Ellensburg, Wash. L., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
a Warren, Irene, Ln. Univ. of Chicago Sch. ay Williams, Lizzie Annie, Ln. P. L., M 
of Education, Chicago, Ill. Mass. 
Waterman, Minerva H., Ln. P. L., Santa Williams, Mary, Brookline, Mass 
Cruz, Cal a Wilson, Jean, Sec’y L. Board, Allia: 
Watson, William R., As. Ln. Cal. State O. 
L., Sacramento, Cal. Wilson, Dr. J. R., Principal Port 
Weed, Alice, Teacher, San _ Francisco, Academy, Portland, Ore 
> ee Wilson, Mabel Zoe, Ln. State Norma! 
Weed, Ida B., As. F. P. L., San Fran- Sch., Bellingham, Wash. 
cisco, Cal. ay Wilson, Mary Harlow, Cat. P. L., Syr 
Weller, Eleanor G., As. F. P. L., Pater- cuse, N. Y. 
son, N. J. ay Winchell, F. Mabel, Ln. City L., 
Wentworth, Ethel, As. L. Assoc., Port- chester, N. H. 
land, Ore. Wyer, James Ingersoll, Jr, Ln. Uniy 
Wheeler, Henry M., Andover, Mass. Neb. L., Lincoln, Neb. 
Whitaker, Alfred E., Ln. Colorado State Young, Prof. F. G., Univ. of Oregon, Eu 


Univ., Boulder, Col. gene, Ore. 


ATTENDANCE SUMMARIES 


3y Nina E. Browne, Recistrar; Secretary A. L. A. Pusrisuinec Boarp 


BY POSITION AND SEX 


Men. Women. Total. 


BY STATES 


Commissioners ............ 4 6 io NH g)lowa ........... 7 
Assistants ............... 12 123 Mass. .......... Mo 
Commercial agents and ee 7| Neb 
8 14 Pa 1s | Mont 
Others 7 64 71 PA. 5 | Mont. 
Deduct those counted twice 3 
Oregon 
02 267 350 3 eg 
BY GEOGRAPHICAL SECTIONS 1, Wash 
8 of theg No. Atlantic states sent ...... 95 Ohio .........+. 20| B.C. 
2 8 So. Central states 
8 * 8 No. Central states “ ...... 9§ , To 
S “ 8 Western states “ ...... 13 14 
5 “ Pacific states Wis. 15 
British Columbia 


Hawaiian Islands 132 went to Alaska. 


Total oa 70 went to the Yellowstone National Park 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION, 


FIRST SESSION 


UNITARIAN CHURCH CHAPEL, PoRTLAND, 
WepNESDAY, JULY 5.) 


HE meeting was called to order at three 
k by the President, Mr. GEORGE S 
Goparp, of Connecticut, who spoke as fol- 


AS. 

In the absence of the secretary I will ask 
Mrs. Howey, state librarian of Montana, to 
tas secretary pro tem. 

First upon our program is an address of 
welcome by Mr. J. B. Putnam, state librarian 
of Oregon. Mr. Putnam seems to be absent, 
though perhaps he is present in spirit. How- 
ever, I think there is no occasion for any 
formal address of welcome on the part of 
anyone from Oregon or from the Pacific 
Coast, because many of us from the Far East 
have found as we have been coming West 
everything opening to receive and welcome 
us. I do not think the mountains ever looked 
higher, the chasms deeper, nor the prairies 
broader than they did as we came across 
the continent. It is said that the Cascade 
Mountain at Banff can be seen to its summit 
clearly only upon four or five days during the 
season, and yet all the while during the 24 
nours that we were in Banff :t was in plain 
view, both staring at and welcoming us. It 
was the first place where I have seen the 
Arctic Zone shaking hands with the Tem- 
perate Zone and poth apparently satisfied 
When we arrived at Seattle each one of us 
was greeted with roses, as we entered our 
rooms, roses without number. So I say we 
have been welcomed all along the line, to 
such an extent that we already feel at home 
and ready to take up the work of the con- 
vention now before us. 

Mr. Goparp then delivered the 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
STATE LIBRARIES 


PROCEEDINGS AND ADDRESSES 


PorTLAND, Ore., JULY 5-6. 1905 


PRESIDENT 5 ADDRESS> 


Another year has passed and we find our- 
selves assembled here upon the shore of the 


Pacific in Oregon under the shadow ot Mount 


Hood in the beautiful City of Portland, amid 
most pleasant and “fair” surrout lings. Less 
than a year ago we were holding cot ference 
in the midst of the “fair” surroundings of 
the great city of St. Louis upon the Great 
River. Ir 1903 our assemblies were held 


within the immediate presence f that won- 
derful and majestic cataract Niagara Falls, 
while the year before our Fifth Annual Con- 
vention was held amid the beautiful sur- 
roundings of Magnolia, Massachusetts, upon 
the shore of the Atlantic. Our 1901 meeting 
was also held at a watering place, Waukesha, 
Wisconsin. It was at Waukesha that our 
Association began to hold its meetings at 
the same time and place as the A. L. A. 
This was the first of our gatherings which 
it was my privilege to attend. The meetings 
at Harrisburg, Indianap lis and Washington 
are known to me largely through tradition, 
as the Proceedings of our meetings at Wash 
ington and Indianapolis are yet to be pub- 
lished. I am pleased to be able to state, 
however, that there are a few present at 
our meeting here who have been present at 
each session of our Association 

The attendance at our s -veral conventions 
has of necessity been more or less broken 
Our country is !arge but our interests are 
one. While the distances to our several 
meetings are usually great, our available 
funds are always small Moreover, while 
many states retain their state iibrarians dur 
ing usefulness, there are some who appar 
ently retain them only so long as they can 
be used. 


National conventions, like libraries, are 
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here to stay. They are necessary to the proper 
understanding and development of any line 
of work which extends throughout the length 
and breadth of our land and where the per- 
fection of the entire work depends upon the 
efficiency and faithfulness of each individual 
official connected therewith 

It was not until May, 1890, that there was 

an organized effort to get the state librarians 
of our country in line. At that time the State 
Librarians’ Section of the A. L. A. was 
formed at St. Louis. For some reason these 
sectional meetings did not furnish that de- 
sired something so essential to a successful 
organization along our particular lines of 
work. So ir November, 1808, in response 
to an apparently inspired invitation sent out 
to all the state librarians, the state librarians 
of Illinois, Indiana, Kentucky, Michigan, Ne- 
braska, New Hampshire, Oklahoma, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, and Vermont, assembled 
in the parlors of Cairo (not the “strects of 
Cairo”), Washington, D. C., and organized 
the National Association of State Librarians. 
Mr. Chase of New Hampshire called the 
meeting to order, Mr. Henry of Indiana was 
chosen chairman, and Miss Jones of Ten- 
nessee, secretary. 

In the discussion which followed all 
showed a kindly feeling towards the A. L. A. 
and expressed admiration for the great work 
which the A. L. A. was doing, but it was 
the unanimous sentiment that the objects de- 
sired by the state librarians; viz., the devel- 
opment of the state libraries of the United 
States; the broadening of their scope; the 
binding of them into closer relationship; the 
perfection of a system of exchange between 
them; and the accomplishment of other work 
of importance alone to state librarians, would 
be best served by a separate organization 
which would in no way be antagonistic to 
the A. L. A.. but would rather supplement its 
work. Accordingly the National Association 
of State Librarians was formally organized 
in the City of Washington, November 17, 

At this conference the system or lack of 
system in exchanges between state libraries, 
the method or lack of method in printing 
and binding, and the scope of the state library 


were discussed and active steps taken 


standardize these several lines 


As already stated, the next two meeti: 


of our Association were also held inde; 
ently of the A. L. A. at Indianapolis, Ind 
and Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, respect 
It was felt, however, that it would be 


able in many ways to meet at the sam 


and place as the A. L. A. According’; 


1001 meeting was so held at Waukesh 


consin, and we have continued this m 


each year since. 
However, notwithstanding the fact t 


dead, that section continued to be ment 
in the several publications of the A. L. A, 
stead of mentioning the National Associat 


hat 
National Association of State Librarians 
doing the work of the State Librar 
Section of the A. L. A., which was dormant 


of State Librarians. Accordingly at our S: 


Louis meeting a year ago our Associ 


passed the following resolution : 


“Whereas, There appears in the publ 


t 


tions of the A. L. A. mention of a Stat 


brarians’ Section, noted as dorman 


whereas the work of said section is 
done by the National Association of 
Libraries, which has been holding its n 
ings at the same time and place as the 


A. meetings are held; 
“Resolved, That we the members 


National Association of State Librari 


quest the Council of the A. L. A. to subs 


in its several publications the name 


tional Association of State Libraries’ for 


‘State Librarians’ Section.’’ 

This resolution has been presented 
Council of the A. L. A. and the re 
tained therein will be granted in such 
ner as will clearly indicate the work 


lations of our two associations 


That the National Association of Stat 


braries has already accomplished 


of 


S: 


\ 


very evident. Thus, in our correspond 


the “Dear Sir” or “Dear Madam” w 
formal letter which may or may not 


swered, has beea giving way to “My 


Henry” or “Dear Mrs Spencer,” et 


lowed by a brief letter to the point 


heart We come to know each other 


as the mists are rolled away. Our exch 


are coming to ws more regularly, 


packed, more nearly complete, and 
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bearing the name of the state from which 
they come. And so too, the contents of the 
rger volumes are coming to be shown upon 
the labels. Uniformity im size and binding 
-< becoming apparent where formerly there 
was no uniformity. Moreover, as a rule, 
public officials have not been slow in accept- 
ing and adopting suggestions and requests 
made by our Association along those lines 
er which they have direct contre it. 

While much has been accomplished there 


are many lines yet untouched. How a cheap 
parcels post or the franking privilege for 
certain purposes in library work can be se 
cured and how the cheap politician can be 
eliminated from all library work are ques- 
tions still before us. Why the Government 
bindery continues to try to make one sheep 
do the work of many in binding certain pub- 
lications, when it would be much better not 
to disturb that sheep at all, is not entirely 
clear. It has been suggested also that we 
might with profit consider at some of our 
future meetings the following: Re-organiza- 
tion of state libraries; a cumulative system 
of state library statistics; preservation by 
state libraries of ballots and check lists; es- 
tablishment cf a department of libraries sim- 
ilar to department of education; how and 
along what lines can state libraries best work 
in the field of bibliography ; what more can 
we do towards perfecting our system of ex- 
changes; the practicability of receiving from 
the several states the mecessary standard 
catalog cards covering all the publications 
sent out by them upon exchange account, 
relation of state library to state school system 
and state publications; proper books for the 
state library, the feasibility of giving library 
instruction at our state sormal schools; and 
how to extend the influence of the Na- 
tional Association of State Libraries 

As provision was made in the A. L. A. 
program for but two regular sessions of 
two hours each for our Association, our 
program which had been arranged for con- 
sideration at this conference has nominally 
been crowded into these two periods. I 
suggest, however, that, as has been done at 
former meetings, we hasten — not hurry — 
as much as possible our several reports and 


FIRST SESSION 


discussions, appointing if need 


In the selection of subjects and spe akers 
for this meeting special emphasis was given 
to the replies received from the several state 
librarians in response to your pr ident 
circular letter of December last. It was a 
pleasure to read the interested « responses 
contained in many of them, Some « f the re 
grets at inability t he present at this meeting 
contained words of encouragement, while 
others had an undertone of pathos All 
wished the Association the success which 
it deserves. Effort has been made, however, 
to select timely topics and have them dis 
cussed by members from widely separted 
fields of work. While 0 particular person 
or persons have been asked to discuss the 
various papers presented, it 1s hoped and ex- 
pected that all will feel free and inclined 
to add to or question any paper or report 
presented. 

The reports due from our several com- 
mittees appointed last year at St. Louis are 
upon topics of vital interest to the life —yes, 
and ease of mind—of every state librarian 
By “state librarian” I mean state hbrarian 
according to the interpretation made last year 
when we changed the name of our Associa 
tion from National Association ot State Li- 
brarians t National Association of State 
Libraries and included all libraries doing the 
work of state libraries 

Whether or not we are to receive title 
pages and indexes to periodicals regularly 
without sending for them; to vhat extenk, 
how, and by whom shall the exchange and 
distribution of state documents be made; 
the possibility of a clearing house for state 
publications ; the question oi the preparat: 
and publication of session laws; how we may 
regularly know what official publications have 
been issued by the several states and how 
their contents may be easily learned, located 
and consulted; how our several state librari 
differ in size, scope, personnel and meth 
and how we may make our Association serve 
the largest number at a rea nable 
reasonable to the Association and reasonapie 


to the one served —and still have a dollar 
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left, are questions in which we are all in- 
terested and which we have before us at this 
meeting. 

We now have printed in convenient and 
uniform style the Proceedings and Addresses 
for our Fourth meeting at Waukesha; the 
Fifth at Magnolia; the Sixth at Niagara 
Falls; and the Seventh at St. Louis. The 
abridged Proceedings of our Third Annual 
Convention at Harrisburg in 1900 were 
printed in the January, 1901, number of Pub- 
lic Libraries (vol. 6, no. 1.). As the papers 
and discussions of our gatherings for the 
most part deal -with practical subjects in our 
work in a practical way, I wish to urge upon 
the Association, if practicable, at this time 
what was suggested by our president last 
year; viz., the advisability of collecting and 
publishing in a report uniform with the ex- 
isting series the Proceedings and Addresses 
of our First, Second and Third Annual Con- 
ventions at Washington, Indianapolis and 
Harrisburg respectively. Next to being pres- 
ent at our discussions is reading them, and 
as we cannot attend past conferences they 
should be brought to us. It should be made 
possible to nave a file of our reports in every 
state library and the librarian might do very 
much worse than to glance through them oc- 
casionally. 

I desire in closing to thank the Association 
for the honor conferred upon me at out 
election last year. 

Locking forward to a successful meeting 
and trusting that we will all return to our 
several posts of duty refreshed, encouraged, 
and enlightened and feeling that it has been 
good for us to have been here, and wishing 
our Association that continued prosperity and 
growth which it merits, we will resume our 
regular order of business. 

The Presipent: Our attendance here to- 
day is apparently small as we look at it bodily, 
but there are many who wanted to be here 
and sent letters of good wishes and regrets, 
among them being Edward M. Goddard, as- 
sistant librarian of Vermont; Reuben G. 
Thwaites, secretary Wis. State Historical So- 
ciety: E. N. Graves, assistant secretary of 
state, South Dakota: George P. Garrison, li- 
brarian, Texas State Historical Association; 
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J. Schulthess, librarian, department of justic: 
Philippine Islands; C. B. Tillinghast, st 
librarian of Massachusetts; J. W. Cunshaw 
librarian Arizona Terr. Library; Miss Mat: 
Plunkett, state librarian of Mississippi; E 
Nelson; of Minnesota; Mrs. Maud Bark 
Cobb, assistant librarian, Georgia State | 
brary; Miles O. Sherrill, state librari 
of North Carolina; John P. Kennedy, 


librarian of Virginia; E. O. S. Scholefi 
librarian Legislative Library of Brit 
Columbia. 

In the absence of Miss M. M. Oakley 
report as secretary-treasurer was duly 


sented, as follows: 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
1904-1905 


In accordance with the suggestion in 
report of the committee on financing the 
sociation, made to and accepted by the ass 
ciation, Oct. 19, 1904, Mr. Henry, chairmar 
the secretary prepared the proceedings of t! 
St. Louis meeting for publication in the u 
manner. Five hundred copies were print 
by the Library Bureau uniform with previ 
issues, and distributed to the libraries in ; 
portion to the amount of dues promised | 
the respective librarians, the secretary r 
serving 100 copies for purposes of exchang 
and discretionary distribution. 

The report of last year showed an inde! 
edness of $24.25, which could not be 
charged on account of lack of funds. In o: 
der to meet this deficit $20 was subscribe: 
during the meeting, and $4.25 was afterward 
taken from the advance dues of 1905, ther 
making it possible for the secretary to cl 
the record and cancel the indebtedness 
Jan. 31, 1905. 

In response to personal letters sent by t! 
chairman of the finance committee, pledges 
for annual dues were received from the fo! 
lowing state libraries: California, Connect 
cut, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Maine 
Michigan, Minnesota, Montana, New Ham 
shire, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, Ver 
mont, Virginia, Washington, and from the 
historical societies of Kansas, Missouri and 
Wisconsin. 

Receipts to date: 


California State Library........ $10.00 
Connecticut State Library....... 10.0 
Illinois State Library........... 7.50 
Indiana State Library........... 10,00 
Iowa State Library............. 10.00 
Kansas State Library........... 5.00 
Michigan State Library......... 5.00 


Minnesota State Library........ 
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Montana State Library.......--- $5.00 
New Hampshire State Library. .. 5.00 
New York State Library......-- 10.00 
Ohio State 10.00 
Pennsylvania State Library..... 10.00 
Vermont State Library...-.----- 5.00 
Virginia State 5.00 
Washington State Library...-... 10.00 
Kansas Historical Society...... 5.00 
Missouri Historical Society. ...- 5.00 
Wisconsin Historical Society.... 10.00 


$142.50 


$143.50 
Disbursements to date : 
Library Bureau for printing 
soo ceedings....-.... $91.90 
Library Bureau, balance on 


1904 bill.. wees 4.25 
Printing programs.....---- 1.75 
Stamps....-- 4.10 

$102.00 

Jalance on hand.....--- $41.50 


The Wisconsin Historical Society furnished 
gratis the man la envelopes used for sending 
the 75 single copies of the Proceedings 

The report was accepted. 

In the absence of the chairman of the 
enecial committee On TITLE-PAGES AND IN 
DEXES TO PERIODICALS no report for that com- 
mittee was presented. 

L. D. Carver presented a report for the 


COMMITTEE ON EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION 
OF STATE DOCUMENTS 


Five years ago this association appointed 
a committee and instructed the members 
thereof to devise a more efficient system for 
the exchange of documents and other publi- 
cations between the states. 

Four years ago your committee reported 
recommending the enactment by each state of 
a uniform law of exchange. This proposed 
law invested the state librarian with the sole 
authority and absolute power of making all 
exchanges with other states and countries. 
That he might have the means and power of 
performing this duty efficiently and well, this 
law gave him the absolute control and posses- 
sion of seventy-five copies of every public doc 
ument or other publication issued at the ex- 
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pense of the state, or emanating from any of 
its departments or institutions, and two hun 
dred copies of each individual report and pub 
lication. This proposed law reads as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of 
Representatives in legislature asst mbled, as 
foliows 

Section!. That under the direction the 


governor or the trustees of Sa d library the 
state librarian be and is hereby authorized 
and empowered to exchange copies of every 
book, manuscript, document a! d other pubh- 
cation isued by the departments nd institu 
tions of this state, with all the state and 
with any institution or foreign country that 
shall send its own publications to the state 
library in mutual exchange 

Section 2 26 it further enacted, that at 
least 75 copies of public documents, so 


ll be delivered annually by the sec- 
librarian for the 
} 


called, sna 
retary of state to the state 
purpose of exchange, and that there shall 
printed, bound and delivered to said hbrarian 
at least 200 copies of every issue of any fr 
port or other publication of each department, 
bureau. and institution of the state | 
books, documents, publications and manu 
scripts received by any ont through gift, pur 
chase. exchange or loan from any source for 
the use of the state, shall constitute a part of 
the state library, and shall be placed therein 
for use of its patrons 


There were other duties imposed upon your 
committee. They were required to recom 
mend that every public document should have 
printed on the back thereof the name of the 
state from which it emanated, a table of con 
tents, and the year covered by the various re- 
ports contained in the volume 

It is questionable whether it was wise to 
demand so many radical reforms in one re- 
port. Was it not asking too much at once of 
poor human nature? The mind refuses to 
receive anything when confused by a multi- 
plicity of questions suddenly proposed for its 
consideration and instant action Notwith- 
standing this defect in the report, it produced 
good results. Near the close of 1902, Hon. 
Roland P. Falkner, chairman of that com- 
mittee, caused copies of the report and recom- 
mendations to be printed and sent to every 
governor and prominent legislator in each 
state. As a result several states have adopted 
laws somewhat similar to the one proposed, 
and nearly all the delinquent states have man- 
ifested an increased interest and generosity 
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stat 
z in regard to exchanges. More than 50 per and importuned to give us better and fa 2 
: cent. of the states still persist in adhering to methods of exchange. The state lib: con 
the inefficient and antiquated methods of ex- should also be advised, instructed an R cial 
change adopted in the early days before large to take upon himself this important { wh 
collections of books became a necessity, and which so naturally and logically pert sta! 
before the vast importance and value of state his department, and which is so esse: ve 
publications became known and fully realized. the growth, development and usefuln jec 
More than 50 per cent. of the states still library. pul 
make exchanges through the secretary of The vast sums now expended in pr 9 ( 
state, or under his supervision. Several states the department reports and other publ ¢ 
have no law providing for exchange of pub- both state and national, are virtually 
lications, but perform this function as a mat- because of want of system. There tee 
ter of custom and courtesy. In two states lack of any system in publication, binding, ey f 
this work devolves on each department. change and distribution of these work put 
It is still evident that this association has a many states there is no system governing sta 
further duty to perform in this matter. Your their distribution except the will or not pr 
committee believes the work should be di- the department official whence the work orig m 
rected along different lines than those here- inmates. We repeat that it is the duty 
tofore pursued. Any argument or appeal to association to give its own members 
. ks high state officials who are not specially in- tion concerning the value and use 
J bs terested in our work is of doubtful expediency publications, and to put forth all its p file 
and uncertain value. bring about more sane and uniform sy | 
If we ever hope to bring about an effective distribution and exchange. If this a 
and uniform system of exchange of docu- not soon done, the folly of printing es 
ments, we must work with the men in each that is wasted will cease, by the der 
‘i state whose interests should be identical with the people, who are now becoming 
> our own. The appeals and recommendations the uselessness of such expenditures. U: but 
’ ah of this association in this behalf should be ad- there is a reform soon, much valuable infor the 
dressed directly to the state librarian. He is mation will hereafter be allowed to fea 
the man whose business it is to be interested manuscript form in the files of the } mit 
in this matter. He should be held personally and departments. rea 
responsible to us for any failure to bring This condition of affairs calls for e the 
about proper relations of his state in the mat- and continuous action on the part of not 
ter of exchanges. This association ought to ciation. Our first duty is to induce hin 
inaugurate a movement towards the educa-  brarian to secure every publication nec 
tion of state librarians. It needs to establish sister states by fair exchange. Our sor 
i a school of instruction, to teach its members duty requires that we should oursely: lib 
ind , more fully and clearly the surpassing interest the value and best use of these pul get 
M4 and value of the despised public documents, and impart such knowledge to oth ; 
: and how to use them, before we can ever preparation and publication of index rel; 
De ‘hope to give and receive complete sets of catalogs of state publications ought the 
’ ‘ these publications. part of our work. So far little has ! Ar 
3 es It should demand of each of us an account in this direction. We fail in our h wh 
a of our stewardship in the administration of if we fail to inform the world of 1! shi 
‘hey % our office. If the exchanges of any state are ures in our possession which belong t De 
; not satisfactory, it is the duty of this associa- people of our state and nation. sib 
; tion to ascertain the reason therefor and to 1. In view of these conditions 5 sh¢ 
‘ put forth vigorous efforts to remedy the de- mittee recommend that the report of 1% pi 
mt eTa 


fects therein. The secretary of state or other amended by this association, be rept 
officer who carries on the exchanges as a side sent to each state librarian, with instr 
line to his chief business should be notified that it be given to the state library 


“ a 
th 
ee 


eioners and trustees and to all persons in the 


state specially interested in library work. 

2, We would further rec mmend that some 
competent person be employed by this asso 
ciation as a permanent lecturer and teacher, 
se duty it shall be to visit any delinquent 

when its legislature is in session and de- 
liwer lectures before that body upon the sub 
‘ect of exchange and distribution of state 
 shiications, and to aw aken among librarians 


whe 


state 


, desire to learn the use and value of this 
lass of literature. 
We further recommend that a commit 
tee of three be appointed to devise a system 
f uniformity in the binding and lettering of 
oublic documents and reports of the different 
states, with authority to send to every state 
rinter, binder and state department the rec- 
mmendations contained in their report 
L. D. CARVER, ) 
C. B. GALBREATH, | Commetiee. 
Voted, That the report be accepted and 
filed. 
In the absence of E M. Goddard, chairman, 


no report was presented from the committee 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR STATE PUBLICATIONS, 


hut a letter was read from Mr. Goddard for 
the committee, in which he stated that he 
feared that it would be difficult for his com- 
mittee to make a report at Portland for the 
reasons that Miss Hubbard, one member of 
the committee, was in Europe and so couid 
not well be consulted, while Dr. Whitten and 
himself had had no time to give to it the 
necessary attention ; that he felt, however, that 
some such scheme would be of use to all the 
libraries and wished that they might get to- 
gether on it. 

The Prestpent: What 1s your pleasure in 
relation to this one sentence, “ hich was to take 
the place of the report of the committee? 
Are there any suggestions to be made upon tt, 
whether the exchange should be effected by 
shipping the documents to the Division of 
Documents, which would seem to be impos- 
sible, or whether the Division of Documents 
should be supplied with lists of the state du- 
plicates which each library has, and the gen- 


eral distribution be made through that office ? 


FIRST SESSION 


Mr. Bricham: We have forwarded to 
Washington a number of our surplus docu- 
ments and have received documents from 
them in exchange. In the A. L. A Council 
meeting I have favored Washington as a 
place of meeting, and I had, among other 
things, this plan im mind. 1 think if we 
should go to Washington we would get 1 
closer touch with and would more thorough- 
ly understand the work of the Congressional 
Library and how to utilize that for our 
benefit. 

Mr. Carver: I have re ‘eived from Wash 
ington several packages of duplicate reports 
of my own state, and just before I left 1 re- 
ceived perhaps 200 Some of them were very 
valuable to me, and I was very glad to re 
ceive them, and I am const intly sending im 
return United States publications that are 
duplicates with us I have not received from 
them any publications of other states. If I 
understand rightly this is intended to be a 
mutual exchange between states as well as 
between the United States and one’s own 
state? 

The Presipent: That 1s the point 

Mr. Henry: I am not quite sure what 1s 
meant by a clearing house. The work that 
Washington is now doing is a house-cleaning 
instead of a clearing-house ; that 15, they are 
simply sending back to the various states a 
lot of stuff that they have on hand that is use- 
less to them. We received at the Indiana 
State Library three or four weeks ago some 
three or four hundred volumes, including 
pamphlets, and, as Mr. Carver says, many of 
them were valuable to us But that is mere 
ly a way they have of getting rid of stuff that 
they do not want and has become a burden to 
them, just as we send back to the Superin- 
tendent of Documents 4 large amount of 
United States documents that we have picked 
up around the state And I do not quite see 
why each state cannot att¢ nd to its own bust 
ness. For instance, if I have documents that 
Maine needs, why not send them right back 
to Maine? And if Maine wants Indiana doc 
uments that she does not have, let her give us 
a list of what she wants 

Mr. Carver: I will send you a list in a few 


days. 
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Mr. Henry: I shall not promise to supply 
all of them, but I will promise to supply all we 
can. In the last three or four years I have 
gathered up around the state something like 
three or four thousand volumes, running back 
to the very early documents of the state, and 
we have them stored in our basement ready 
for just such calls as that, and within the 
last few weeks have organized them so that 
we can put a finger on any document we have. 
I should be very glad to send to any library 
in the United States any document that we 
have in duplicate, and I do not see any reason 
why the several states cannot attend to their 
own business instead of having a common 
center do that work for them. 

Dr. Dewey: I do not believe it is possible 
to do anything else, because the state is the 
publisher and people lacking any document 
will always send to the state for it. They are 
overcrowded in Washington, so that they are 
unloading all they can and they cannot take on 
anything more. We have got to face the fact 
that the state library ought to be the book 
department of the state, the publishing de- 
partment and distributing department, and I 
think one of the great functions before the 
state libraries is to help kill off a lot of this 
material. Certainly in New York we pub- 
lish a great deal of stuff that would be just 
as well unpublished, that nobody reads. My 
comment is summed up in this: that the state 
will have to take care of its book publica- 
tions; that the state library ought to be the 
book department of the state; if the librarian 
is good for anything he ought to know about 
manufacturing books, printing and_ labels. 
The state librarian ought to be the book ex- 
pert of the state 

The Presipent: I should like to say, yes 
to what Mr. Dewey says, but it strikes me 
that there is another side to it. I wouldn't 
think of sending down to Washington car- 
loads of anything. We know we have re- 
quests from all over the country asking for 
this, that and the other report. There is 
hardly a librarian who has not longed to sit 
down and make, once for all, a fairly good 
list of his duplicates, but he does not want 
to go through those duplicates once a week 
or a month; he gets tired of it. But he can 
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give an approximate list of his dup! 
along certain lines. We know that th: 


ernment has in its national affairs ¢ 


ment depositories. My idea is that 
should be sent to some department 
Library of Congress, as far as | 
complete list of our duplicates ava 

exchange, not merely those which 

our own state but to sister stat 
From these several lists an inventory 

able duplicates with their locations 
compiled. Each state library might al 
request for such publications of his « 
the several states as are needed to 

sets. This request to our clearing 
could be honored by requesting the 
items to be sent from the libraries 


these duplicates, which are located n 


to the library wanting them. Let 
a clearing-house, as in banking, and a 
ing out of those documents to be f 
to the library which is nearest wher 
books happen to be located. [ belies 


perfectly feasible. I believe also if we 


ideal state librarians, if we had 


state libraries, if we had the fra: 


privilege or an unlimited appropriat 
could do what is apparently the idea 
but we have not. We are facing a « 
rather than a theory. It needs united 
and intelligent presentation on the 
the state libraries. I think there 
thing to this that is going to help ever 
librarian in getting rid of his dupli 
putting them where they are wanted 
best be utilized, at the least possibl: 
in money and effort on the part of ¢! 
rian. I hope it will be discussed th 

Mr. BrigHamM: Excuse my rising 
suggestion, but Miss Haines is wit! 
and has a report on a subject of 
us all, and as it is not always easy 
to get away from the main sessions, 
that this discussion be deferred and 
now call on Miss Haines. 

The Prestpent: I do not think it 
sary to make that motion. This is a | 
surprise to all of us, because it does 
pear on the program. You have 
“State publications,” published by M: 
ker, which is an attempt to make a | 


} 
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raphy of state official literature. Mr. W. N. 
Seaver, who has had in hand the compiling 
of these lists, has had the goodness to write 
ut some of his experiences, and the answers 
he has received from state librarians and 
other librarians throughout the country who 
have charge of the state publications Miss 
Haines has kindly consented to read this 
paper at this time 

Miss Heven E. Haines read a paper by 


W. N. SEAVER: 
NOTES ON STATE DOCUMENTS BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Of all printed things state documents seem 
to present the greatest perplexities and dis- 
couragements to the bibliographical worker. 
In the first place, the bibliographer finds his 
material fragmentary 1 the extreme, and ut- 
terly confused as to dates and series where 
clearness is of utmost importance ; in the sec- 
ond place, he finds library collections incom- 
plete and inaccessible, and comparatively few 
persons sufficiently intelligent, interested, of 
willing to assist him in his work or even an- 
ewer his letters. He must in many cases bat- 
tle on single-handed, making the most of stray 
hints and forlorn hopes here and there. If 
his work were backed up with with govern- 


ment funds, or even the pence of “pious pe- 
* help would undoubtedly 


troleum ytentates, 
Such, 


fly to him like steel filings to a magnet. 


however, are not in these days the conditions 


under which the benevolent bibliographer 


works 
The particular bibliography with which I 


have had some experience, Mr. Bowker’s 


‘State publicat ons,” begun some 


in an endeavor to do for the several states 4 


work which practicé 
done for themselves, 1s 4 purely 
dertaking of which he meets pers’ ynally the en- 
tire cost an expense WI ich would not be 
covered by the sele of the entire edition of 
The work ts pr eminently a labor 


yearts igo 


lly none of them had then 
unselfish un- 


500 copies. 
Obviously, under these conditions 
it is impossible to send persons to examine 

| 


it 
llections 1m the several states, 


the document collect in th 
or to pay for the help o 


of love 


f cal corresp mnd- 


ents. This does not deter us, however, trom 


asking for the practical cooperation of libra- 


rians and historica! students, for we know that 
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it is ultimately to their advantage to h 
bibliography complete and correct — im tact, 
it was originally planned largely with a view 
to assisting libraries in the perfecting o! their 
document collections 
Parts I. and IIL. of the work (the former pre- 
pared wholly and the latter in part by Miss 
Frances B. Hawley), covering the northern 


states from Maine to Wisconsin, had shown 


and our experience on 


that there are here ind there progressive H- 
brarians who are quick to recognize the valne 
of cooperative work and to accept its resp n- 


sibilities as a profitable investment of odd 


moments 

ut just what has been our experience in 
preparing Part III. of the bibliography, which 
covers the 20 states and organized territories 
west of the Mississipp! except Arkansas, Lou- 
isiana, and Texas? In the beginning we sent 


out personally-addressed letters to the state 


librarians in the states concerned (using the 
word “state” in a general way to cover term 
tories as well), setting forth the nature of the 
work, showing the value it would have tor 

yperation 


them, and asking of each one his co 


in preparing the list of lis own party lar 
state. In three states Iowa, Colorado nd 
Washington—we already had lists prev! y 
prepared by former state or city librarians; of 
the state librarians of the other states wt isked 
frankly that they would have list prepa ed 
for us “on the spot ” What was the result 
[he state librarians of their assistants in 
the three states ment ned co>perated 
effectively in revising and extending th 5 
prep red by heir predecesst rs he 
true library spi ell established é 
libraries. Out of the 17 te rian ho 
were asked tor original lists ist thre 
the value of the propos {1 work and con plied 
with the request; this idds to the | r roll 
the state librarians of Minnesota, Wyoming, 
and California. ‘This left 14 othe S bi 
provided [he state histor il etit r 
next approached, ind) while rule they 
showed greater in t than the state 
rians, they were too often handicapped Dy 


lack of material or the contusion if 
secretaries or librarians o! | 
1, 


ever, prepared original 
souri, Kansas, and South Dakota, ana 
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these are among the best lists in the entire 
book. Next there came original lists from one 
territorial secretary (New Mexico) and one 
state university librarian (Utah). This left 
nine states wherein no one could be found, 
through the usual channels, sufficiently inter- 
ested — or disinterested —to prepare an orig- 
inal list of the documents of his own state, 
for his own state’s sake. The lists for these 
states, therefore, had to be prepared here 
in the East, chiefly from the extensive col® 
lection of state publications in the docu- 
ment department of the New York Public 
Library, where Miss Hasse afforded us every 
assistance, and from a few library catalogs, 
like that of the State Library of Massachu- 
setts and others dtemed trustworthy. These 
lists are necessarily incomplete, yet no effurt 
has been spared to make them accurate and 
reliable as far as they go. And of those origi- 
nal lists prepared in the states themselves, 
some were scanty and not very well done and 
had to be filled out and improved from similar 
material. 

A second attempt was now made to obtain 
local coSperation, and proofs of these East- 
ern-made lists were sent to state librarians, 
state historical societies, and state university 
librarians in the states concerned, this time 
with the simple request that the proofs be 
looked over, criticised, corrected, or extended, 
to the extent of available information. What 
came of it? Our former experience was re- 
peated. The total result was really effective 
coSperation from one more state librarian 
(Arizona), and from two state university li- 
brarians (Nebraska and Wyoming) with a 
promise of help from one other (Washington) 
not yet finally heard from. 

There are the statistics. In 20 states just 
seven state librarians and one secretary were 
willing to coSperate in preparing a bibliogra- 
phy intended to be of value first of all to them, 
which without their coSperation must be less 
complete and less accurate; 12 rendered no 
aid whatever, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the result would have been a bibli- 
ography of the publications of their own states 
published without any expense to them save 
the labor of some assistant in odd moments. 


Without moralizing upon the statistics, let 
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me throw a few side-lights upon the work 
that will perhaps disclose a moral, if there be 
any lurking in the dark corners. 

First of all, the success of the coSperatiy: 
side of the work has probably depended very 
largely on the attitude of mind in which st 
librarians and others have received our cor 
respondence. From Mr. Bowker’s original 
appeal for original lists, of which I ha 
spoken above, down through many subsequent 
appeals for the reading or revision of proofs, 
our letters have met with varying fates. Sad 
dest of all is the serious probability that sor 
state librarians, having abundant faith in 
keenness of their instincts and but little in 
human nature, have cried out, upon reading a 
letter from us: “Aha! a mere circular! 
the waste-basket with it!” And never 
answer from them. Others, even more keen, 
have scented a confidence game; they do not 
understand the disinterested tone in which t 
letter is written — at any rate they do not lik« 
it. And never an answer from them. After 
month of weary waiting we stir up all these 
delinquents with a most polite letter of inquiry, 
and very likely receive a reply like this, which 
came on a scrawled postal-card from an in- 
dividual who claimed to be secretary of state 


“Dr. Sir: Your letter of Feb. 16 has been 
mislaid and we do not remember its con 
tents Res. 

Secretary of State.” 
Complete disregard of our letters occurred 
usually in states where the ‘ 
was merely the secretary of state “ex officio.” 
A delicious morsel, that phrase “ex officio,” 
but with secretaries of state it often means 
total inefficiency in the secondary office. I 
must, however, record a notable exception in 
the secretary of New Mexico, Mr. J. W. Ray 
nolds, who has courteously furnished us with 
a careful list of New Mexico publications and 
exact data in answer to inquiries. But the 
state librarian, “ex officio” or other, who does 
not reply to straightforward, personally-ad- 
dressed correspondence on so vital a subject 
as the official history of his own state, nor 
even acknowledge registered letters, is entitled 
at any time to my private opinion of him in 
an envelope marked “Personal.” 

Fortunately our correspondents are not all 


‘state librarian” 


if 
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like these. Others seem to realize the sin 
cerity of the undertaking, and from them come 
replies. of one sort and another. First of all 
ae the prompt promises of help that make the 
heart tingle with joy and do honor to the 

nder, as for example, this from the state 
librarian of California : 


“Dear Str: We have vols. 1 and 2 of the 
Bibliography of state publications,’ and will 
ke arrangements immediately to prepare 
re work for California and forward it to 
t the earliest possible date 7 
he same spirit is manifest in the following 
-< from states for which we already had 
nd had asked for their revision to date. 
the state librarian of Iowa, this: 


Dear Sir: ... My assistant in the Docu- 
ent Department 1s making a careful check 
t our list of Iowa state publications com- 
piled for the forthcoming part 3 of Bow- 

Ler's ‘State publications.’ The list will be re- 
ed to you in two or three days at the out- 


“T regard these state publications as very 

iuable, and we are pleased to do our part 
toward making the same accurate so far as 
ur own state 1s concerned.” 

From the former assistant state librarian of 


Colorado, the state librarian de facto, this: 


“Srp: Yes, I am willing to take the list 
you have, bring it up to date and add a list of 
those documents to which Mr. Tandy may 
not have had access 

“Send me two or three copies of the print- 
er's galley proof. 

“Tell me, please, the length of time at my 
disposal. I have all the work of this library 
to do, but I will try to have this work ready 
when it is needed, provided the time is not 
too short.” 

A year later this latter correspondent wrote: 


“Dear Sir: I am still working on the list. 
It is not finished, and I cannot tell 
when it will be. You know that I have to 
work on it between times, and there are some 
davs that I do not have time to touch it 
I have been in every room in the building in 
the interest of the list. Mr. Dudley, of the 
Public Library, kindly gave me permission to 
look over his set of Colorado documents. 
I also planned to send to the state institutions 
outside of the city their lists, so they could 


add those that I had not... . Before send- 
ing on to you I ought to go over the whole 
thing again... . I have access also to the 


documents in the State Historical Society.’ 
The cheerful good-will and patient toil 
which such men and women devote unse! 
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23 
fishly to a cause cannot be too highly praised 
Yet it rarely brings them actual expressions 
of the gratitude they deserve. 

Occasionally a promise of help is not pro- 
ductive of expected results. A letter like this 
brings cheer and hope that lasts for months: 

“Dear SiR: I wish to say that I am 
deeply interested in this matter ind would 
like to have our state fairly and fully repre- 
sented in part 3, which | understand 1s in 
preparation 

«If you will be kind enough to give 
this matter your attention | will in turn 
promptly do my part of the work.” 

ut alas! it took a year of constant urging 
and prodding to get the promised help from 
this good man 

Others write pathetically that they appre 
ciate the importance of the work, and would 
like to help a great deal, but that the legisla 
ture has been stingy toward the state library 
from time immemorial and has never pro- 
vided it with the documents in question, oF 
that their predecessors were incompetent and 
so the documents are dumped in chaos on the 
shelves or are down cellar moulding away 

For instance, one lady-in-charge of-a-state- 
library went to the trouble of making for us 
a list of general literature about her state or 
by citizens of the state, and when it was made 
clear to her what we really wanted she re- 
plied: “Our library ts supposed to have a 
complete set of all officers’ reports, but it does 
not have, and I have pleaded, coaxed, scolded, 
and all in vain in some cases.” In the ad- 
joining state, the lady who has charge of the 
state library wrote: 

“Dear Sir: ... I have not the documents 

you wish in my charge, only now and then a 
copy; they seem not to have been preserved 
in the library. I know of no one but the Sec- 
retary of State who might have them or be 
able to get them.” 
The secretary of state, however, shoved the 
responsibility off upon the Oldest Inhabitant, 
and to him proofs were immediately de- 
spatched, in high hopes. A few days later the 
mail brought them back, with the following 
laconic but decisive message scrawled in 
pencil 

“It would take ten days to veryfy and cor 
rect this Statement and I havent the time to 
contribut” (sic) 
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When our Eastern-made list was sent,a year 
later, to the lady-at the-state-library, she re- 
turned the proofs quite uninjured, with this 


letter 


“Dear Six: I return the enclosed matter, 
as I find it impossible to attend to it. you 
seem to have had access to very much mor? of 
___- history than is available to m¢ in 
this library, where I find no complete sets of 
——. literature, except the supreme court 
reports and very little of her history. Chis 
library is entirely law, consequently ovher 
matters have small space here 1 


The secretary of the South Dakota State 
Historical Society wrote as follows: 


“Dear Sir: ... We will have the South 
Dakota list .ready in a short time, tut we 
shall be unable to do anything at all cpmpre- 
hensive with Dakota Territory. The sircum- 
stances surrounding these territorial publica- 
tions render it impossible to do so ‘without 
the most difficult research. In the early 
days officials were grossly careless aout pre- 
serving published reports. Then the capital 
was removed from Yankton to Bismarck and 
in the transfer many valuable publications 
were lost. Later the territory was divided 
and the books in the territorial library were 
divided upon the basis of so many feet of 
shelf room. The South Dakota allotment 
was boxed up and shipped to Pierre, where 
in the absence of room for its better disposal 
the boxes were piled up in the basement of 
the temporary capitol, where the accumula- 
tions of 14 subsequent years have buried 
them beyond hope of resurrection. We di 
not have a scrap of anything which assumes 
to be an index to these territorial publica- 
tions.’ 

This. unfortunately, is only typical of | 
widespread disregard and neglect of state 


he 


documents by state officials. The govern>* of 
Arizona said in his message of 1899: 

“Hundreds of territorial books have been 
taken away by unauthorized persons and 
never returned, and books filched fro:a this 
library can be found in many attorneys’ offices 
in Los Angeles as well as in Arizona ’ 

The most discouraging obstacle of ail 1s the 
frequent message that the guarantee f much 
fine gold is a desirable, in fact a tecessary, 
prerequisite to carrying on negot ations for 
co 5peration fruly we must al! over the 
world earn our livings, and that, too, at our 
set tasks, but why is it that some people are so 
glad to devote their odd moments out of work 
hours to labor that will be of value to ‘he peo- 
ple of their state and to their fellow-lbrarians, 
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without thought cf reward, while th 


question of others 1s, “What do / get 


it?” How discouraging 1s 


su 


this, from a denominational un 


} 


a 


ersit 


state where your conference ts to be 


‘Dear Six: The enclosed pa 


me with a request t if 
some one wh» would do the 
up corrections, etc. The stat 


ever, says that it would entail 


probably two wecks or m 
are no funds provided as ¢ 
the one doing th's work, 1 
return it to you undone 
Why should it not have 


imp 
m 


“Or 


writer that a work like ths could 
fur 


without “compensation,” {trom 


otherwise? The most striking 
this kind was in one of the interior 
where the lady-in-charge-of-the-stat 


wrote: 


“ 


experie! 


We are so busy preparing 


t 


new shelving in our library and I a: 


of help. Would therefore 
X. te do your work. She 
employ of the... Mogasu 
years and is well qualified 


en 


recomime! 

has be 

le 
She 


aided so far as our limited time will 
In the same mail came a letter it 


‘ _. If you want these 


reports 


willing to pay a fair price tor 
velved in hunting up the statistics 


paring them for publication, I shall 


0 do the work.” 
Upon explaining to Mrs 


X 


the 


th 


was out of the question she sent 


“ 


I cannot afford to give 


} 


glory. I doubt if you could find any 
who would. Mrs. [Lady-in-Cha: 
we 


State-Library] told me she 


u 


strongly expressed herself again 


us so doing 


I like, however, to cherish the 


that this spirit is not representative 


brary conditions of that state a 


any other, but only st inds te 


larly aggravated case In f 
state the attitude of the sta 


was quite different. He wr 


I have taken the t 
read and correct the strictly 


n 


yn 


rth 


ct, 


te 


proofs.... You certainly deserv: 


attempting such an herculean un 


let 


‘State publ cations if completed tt 
will be of inestimable value 
success. 
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So, in spite of many, many discouragements, 
*h as those just related, the work has its 


encouraging side. And, strange as it may 
seem, it has also a humorous side there's 


yrobably no dryer work in the world than 


mpiling a bibliography of state publications. 
If there 1s, 1t would be interesting to know 
what it is. Yet into this dry-as dust atmo- 
phere enters now and then a breath o1 real 


human nature, or a breeze ot fr al humor, tha 


relieves and refreshes the nigh stupefied brain 
f the worker. There is humor even in the 
confusion of badly -numbered documents ; they 
get out their reports, those state officials, for 
no future bibliographer’s convenience — not a 
bit of it! So long as the report 1s made and 
printed, what matter if it is numbered the 3d 
or the roth? In fact, what harm in each new 
incumbent of an office starting a new series 
with his own first report — who would dare — 
or care — to call this egotism ¢ Or what mat- 
ter, again, if each biennial report of the Home 
for Feeble-minded for eight successive years 
is called the 5th biennial? The imprint says 
“Printed by the pupils”— possibly, too, it was 
written by one, and allowances must be made. 
Indeed, one sometimes wonders if the writers 
of these reports are not graduates of such in- 
stitutions. Certainly some of them could have 
spent little time in the public schools — wit- 
ness this specimen of English in the report of 
, Soldiers’ Home. Referring to the fact that 
by state law the old soldiers were not allowed 
to have their wives at the home, the writer 


‘Their every necessary want 1s supplied, 
but their stay here is embittered because of 
the separation from the wife of their youth. 
Under our law she is debarred from accom- 
panying him and necessity compels them to 
separate.” 

rhe most interesting humor, if not the fun- 
niest, is generally unconscious For instance, 
who can suppose that the legislators of Ari- 
ual in the title of a 


zona saw anything unu 
law passed in 1871 — “An Act to Authorize 
the Compilation and Publication of Informa- 
tion to Promote Immigration” ? Does the 
Oklahoma militiaman smile when he sees his 
blanket stamped “OK. N. G.”?) When Indian 
Territory had its own Assembly did the 
Indians in council at Okmulgee eve! smile 
at remarks by Mr. Tehee? And even the 
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scrawled postal-cards from men who 
the time to contribut” and the wom 


“cannot afford to give their time for glory,” 


as well as the declared horror of the state 
librarian at devoting two wh le weeks “and 
possibly more,” to a labor of love ire 
funny at the same time that they are sad 
dening 

So the work is relieved from time to time 
by these stray breezes But it 1 erious 
work as a whole, and it leads one to the in- 
evitable conclusion that while there are 1 


devoted souls in state librart who realize 
the value of a work of this kind and are 
willing to give their time and strength to it 
without thought of reward, many states 
have yet to learn the value of the history 
that lies in their own documents, to learn 
the real function of the state library and the 
real meaning of the office of state librarian; 
and to learn, moreover, that a political 

librarian, or one of the ex officio kind, 1s 


t tate 


worse than a dummy really an obstacie 
in the way of state progtess and development 
If in the future this bibliographical ground 
is gone over again, let us hope there will 


be no occasion for such a letter as this 


eived from the librarian of a state Un 


sity : 

‘ cannot suppress a smile when you 
suggest that the work be done at the stat 
library. This library ts a Pp litical foot-ball, 
is not run at all, and there 1s n ne who 
knows the first thing about su h worl Any 
thing you could get from them would be a 
superficial botch This is strong language 


but fully warranted 
Let us hope on the contrary, 
libraries then will all be establ shed on 


modern lines and well orgamz: d for work of 
this kind, and that there may be no nece 
to appeal to the lady sournalist who “cat 
not afford to give her time for glory” nor 
to the Oldest Inhabitant who “hasn't the 
time to contribut.” 

Mr. Bricuam: I have long been of the 


opinion that we were un ler many obligati 


to Mr. Bowker and t Mr. Seaver. My 


respondence with Mr. Seaver | cle 
profound impression on meé hat | the 
right man in the right pla I ve 


yote of thanks to Mr fowker and Mr 
Seaver for the work they have done in this 


“havent 
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bibliography of “State publications,” and also 


to Mr. Seaver and to Miss Haines for the 
very interesting paper that has just been 
read. loted 


In the absence of Dr. R. H. Whitten, chair- 
man, the president read the report of the 


COMMITTEE ON UNIFORMITY IN PREPARATION 


AND PUBLICATION OF SESSION LAWS 
A circular calling attention to resolutions 
adopted by this association at its Milwaukee 
mecting has been sent again this year to the 
of state of each state 
holding a Returns for 
the year are not yet available but a full re- 


gevernor and secretary 
legislative session. 
port in regard thereto can be made next year. 
It is known however that progress toward 
the desired uniformity has been made in at 
least one state. 

Rost. H. Wuitten, Chairman. 

Jounson BricgHam, 

C. B. GALBREATH. 

In the absence of Miss Hasse, chairman, 
Mr. W. E. Henry read the report of the com- 
mittee on 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF STATE OFFICIAL 

LITERATURE 


SYSTEMATIC 


Your committee on bibliography begs re- 
spectfully to report that since the last meet- 
ing of the Association the sum of $4000 has 
been made available for the purpose of com- 
piling an index to those publications of the 
American commonwealths, having an eco- 
nomic bearing. 

The work will be done under the direction 
of the chairman of the present committee. 
The sum appropriated suffices to supply only 
the promoters of the work with copies of the 
cards. 

The indexed will 
partmental and committee reports and legis- 
lative journals from the first printing to and 
1904. It is estimated that a set 
comprise between 20,000 and 25,000 
cards The subjects include every 
branch of public finance, taxation, banking, 
insurance, public works, public industries, 
transportation, etc. The form of entry will 
be the single line entry familiar as the or- 
dirary book index. 

Work is to be begun at once and will 
proceed without delay. 


locuments include de- 
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will 
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It has not been possible, so far, to make 


any arrangement by which state libraries 
college libraries and public libraries could be 
supplied with copies of this work. 

There are two alternatives, viz., to supp!s 
libraries with copies of the cards, or to r 
ceive sufficient guarantee to warrant the 
printing of the index when completed. The 
former is, by far, the more expensive and, 
Your com 


means 


in the end, the least satisfactory 
mittee believes that the ways and 
provide libraries with copies of this work 
would be better devised by a specially ay 
pointed committee, and respectfully asks that 
the present committee be discharged 

A. R. Hasse, Chairman 

Mr. Henry: I do not 
Miss Hasse means by “only the prom 
of the work supplied 
That is, I do not understand who the p 
moters are that she refers to, unless it be the 
New York Public Library, because it seems 
the work is to be done under Miss Hasse’ 
direction. There is no suggestion made here 
of how these cards should be supplied where 
they will be the most needed; that is, to t! 
state libraries themselves 

The Preswent: I would iike to take the 
liberty of asking Mr. Andrews, who has done 
work right along this same line at the John 
Crerar Library, his personal opinion as to 
which is the most desirable and best way to 
get at the contents of public documents of 
the several] states, whether it would be better 
to take the cards as they are issued, or to wait 
until the whole thing could appear as an index 
in book form? 

Mr. Anprews: I answer with 
fidence, hecause perhaps my answer would be 
rather biased by our own processes of work 
and also perhaps by my experience, 
to that of Mr. Seaver, of the difficulty of 
obtaining material, not merely from state | 
brarians, but with other state officials. If 
you conld obtain your material promptly and 
get it in shape so that it could be indexed, 
I am inclined to think that book form would 
be the most available. But I think the only 
possible way is to use the card form, simply 
because experience shows that we cannot get 
the material promptly for annual 
issue, and anything later annual 


understand 


will be with cards.” 
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issue, as the “Poole index” shows, does not 


satisfy the imvestigator It is fair to say 
that the states which issue their publications 
promptly are the ones best worth consult 
ing, and the ones that make the best pro 
yision for distribution are the ones that are 
most used, and would be most used by m- 
yestigators in any case, a> they have the most 
valuable material. 

Mr. Carver: I have listened to this with 
great interest. It does seem to me that the 
use of the cards would give us instant use 
of a certain portion of the work, as soon as 
they are received, while if we waited for the 
matter to be printed we might have to wait 
many months or years. 

Mr. GALBREATH : It would seem, to begin 
with, that it might be best to have this printed 
index, if it is the purpose of the New York 
Public Library to bring it out in the near 
future. Then it could be supplemented by 
the cards from time to time. 

The Presipent: It strikes me that the 
possession of such an index, whether it be 
card or book, is gomng to open up to us the 
contents of the whole field of the official publi- 
cations of the several states. It is going to 
save us a whole lot of shelving, by making 
available the contents of neighboring state li- 
braries 

Mr. Henry: I think ihe matter the pres- 
ident mentions 1s pr bably of the high- 
est value to us. All the documents we have 
we catalog, as we do the books we purchase. 
Any book we have from any state is cata- 
loged. So we are not helpless in our library 
in regard to the state publications that we 
have, but there are a large number of states 
from which we obtain nothing; and of course 
a large number of the older states that are 
now distributing to us very freely and fuliy, 
have not and never can have their old docu- 
ments to distribute, so that we are perfectly 
helpless for documents hack of comparatively 
a few years ago And it seems to me that 
be most valuable 
but for what we 


this indexing process will 
to us, not for what we have, 
have not 

Mr. Gituts: It appears to me that the best 
plan would be the cards, and the most imme- 
diate. It appears that it would be a very 
large work and very dificult to have it 
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brought up to date This matter 1s new 
me and I am hardly prepared to discuss th 
subject, but it does seem to me as though t 
cards are the best and will bring the mos 
immediate results 

M:. Henry: I should like to imquit if 
vou know or i anyone « knows what 
probably the cost of subscribing for thes 
cards? Miss Hasse says there will be from 
twenty to twenty five thousand cards, t make 
it complete to date Phere is nothing in the 
report that indicates how expensive 
be to obtain those. lf there were such 
report as that issued, I am sure that in 
Indiana State Library we should want it 
any reasonable cost, but I should like to 
have some hint, if anyone has any informa 
tion, as to what it 1s likely to cost the state 
and whether that cost will be distributed, 
so that it can be met in a certain 1umbet 
of years as the work develops, or whether an 
appropriation will have to be made so that 
it should be available at once? 

The Prestpent: In my correspondence with 
Miss Hasse I received the impression, that 
if all the states subscribed to this work it 
would not require anything like $500 apiece, 
but in view of the possible few who might 
subscribe it would probably be not far from 
$s00 apiece. I also gained the impression 
that this would not necessarily have to be 
paid at once but might be paid in inst iulment 
This can be cleared up if we appoint, as Miss 
Hasse suggests, a committee of ways and 
means, to take up the matter and corre spond 
with her, and find out what is expected im 
the way of contribution of material and con 

tribution of money, and report at our nex 
annual meeting 

Mr. Carver: In the law department f 


our state library we spend about $300 a yeat 
on digests and indexes which enable the at 
torneys and the courts to get at any decis 


or any point decided in any of the court of 
the states of the United States. Now tt 
seems to me that public documents are of 
equal importance with the decisions of the 
courts, and I certainly would feel that 1 


our state library we would be willing 
subscribe $200 a year as the work goe 


to put this thing through, because T thinl 


it is of value to the people at large, not on!) 
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to the law courts and to legislators, but to 
the literary man and to the historian. 

Mr. Henry: I move that the chair appoint, 
at some time during this convention, a com- 
mittee to undertake this work. Voted 

It was also Voted that the report be ac- 
cepted and the committee discharged. 

Dr. Dewey: This money has been given by 
some people who want to use the results of 
the work. I stated to Miss Hasse that we 
must find some way by which the state libra- 
ries should have the benefit of this index. 
Of course that means either duplicating the 
cards or else printing it in book form. The 
letter, book form, we could circulate much 
more widely, but we want the record kept 
up. This index must be kept up every year, 
and I am inclined to think what we ought 
to do is to ask Mr. Putnam to print these 
cards and let us in the state libraries 
make up a subscription for this purpose. 
He has all the machinery for doing it and 
doing it well; Miss Hasse has the material 
all ready. If the state libraries could make 
a pool to insure its being printed at Wash- 
ington, anybody all over the world could get 
at it, we would be able to keep it up-to-date, 
and it seems to me that is the better way. 
Mr. Putnam has never failed to do what 
library interests demanded, if it was in his 
power, and I think it would be fair for us 
in the state libraries not go to him and say 
‘Do this for nothing,” but to say “Here are 
sO many states; we all want this and are will- 
ing to pay for it,” and I think he would do 
it and I think he ought to do it. It is a 
service that affects the whole country. 


SECOND SESSION 


(Unrrartan CuHurcH CHaApet, PortLANnp, 
THURSDAY EVENING, JuLy 6.) 


President Gonarp called the meeting to 


order at 8.15. 
W. E. Henry spoke for the committee on 


STATE LIBRARY STATISTICS 
Mr. Henry: On this subject I attempted 
to follow up the work that Miss Roberts, 
now of Missouri, had done when she was in 
the state library of Michigan; and at the re- 


quest of the Association made last year I sent 
out a list of questions to all the state libraries 
in the country and received back reports from 
somewhat less than half of them. Severa 
of those reports came in only within the last 
two or three days before I left home, so that 
any report that I could have made from such 
statistics would have been practically worth 
less. Further than that, when I began to read 
the answers to the questions, I discovered 
that I had not asked a very intelligent set 
questions. That is, they did not bring 
what I had hoped they would elicit and 

I have no report to make. I am sorry that 
is the case; for I have tried always, in 
Association and elsewhere, to do the thing 
that was assigned me to do, as best I could 

I am going to make one suggestion to the 
Association, however, which it may take up 
or not as it may feel inclined; and that is 
that we ought to continue the work that Miss 
Roberts began, and it seems to me that a 
committee of three probably might cons 
and formulate a set of questions that would 
bring out the yearly advances of the various 
state libraries. The same set of question 
could be reported on year after year, so that 
in the course of five or ten years or any series 
of years we might have, perhaps in a single 
sheet, a record showing step by step how th 
various libraries had developed. Of cours 
one of the difficulties with most statistical 
work that we have done in our states is that 
one year the report deals with one thing and 
the next year with another thing, and in the 
course of ten years we have no record that 
will show whether we have progressed in 
any one particular line through a series of 
years or not. 

The Presiwent: Would it not be well to 
make a motion providing for a committee 
which shall formulate these standard ques 
tions? 

Mr. Carver: I move that one person be ap 
pointed for that purpose by this association 
Voted. 

The Present: The vote is unanimous and 
I will appoint Mr. Henry. We will now pass 
to the next matter upon our program, and 
Mr. Henry will report as chairman of the 
committee on 
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CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Mr. HENRY presented the following: 


propOSED CONSTITUTION OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF STATE LIBRARIES 


Name 


Section!. The name of this Association 
shall be National Association of State Li- 
braries 

Object 
Section 2. The object shall be to develop 
and increase the usefulness and efficiency of 
the several state libraries and other libraries 
doing the work of state libraries. 

Members 

Section 3. There may be two classes of 
members, regular and associate. 

Section 4. Regular members shall _ be 
d from such persons connected with 
tate libraries, state historical societies, state 

. libraries, and other libraries doing the 
work of state libraries, as may be recom- 
nended by their respective librarians 

Section 5. Associate members may be 
elected from other libraries and shall have all 
the privileges of regular members except 

ng office and voting. 
V oting 


Section6. In the election of officers the 

vote shall be by states as units 
Officers 

Section 7. The officers shall consist of a 
president, first vice-president, second vice- 
president, secretary-treasurer, an executive 
committee, and a membership committee of 
three, all of whom shall be elected by ballot 
at the annual meeting and cerve until their 
successors are qualified. 

Section 8. The executive committee shall 
consist of three members, viz., the president, 
secretary-treasurer, and retiring president. 

Sectiong. The membership committee 
shal] consist of the president, vice-presidents, 
and secretary-treasurer. 

Section 10, Vacancies through non-accept- 
ance or resignation of office shall be filled by 
the executive committee. 

Section 11, The duties of_ these several 
officers shall be those ordinarily assigned to 
said officers in similar associations. 


Meetings 


Section 12. Regular meetings of the As- 
sociation shall be held annually at such time 
and place as may be determined by the ex- 
ecutive committee, provided the same has not 
heen determined by the Association It be- 
ing expected that the meetings will be held 
at the same time and place as the annual 
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meetings of the A. L. A. unless there are 
special reasons for holding them elsewhere. 

Section 13. Special meetings may be held 
at such times and places as the executive 
committee may elect or the Association di 
rect. 

Rep rts 

Section 14. There shall be printed under 
the direction of the secretary-treasurer «> 
soon as practicable after ea h annual meet 
ing the Proceedings and Addresses of such 
meeting, to be printed uniform with recent 
issues and to include all papers in full, uniess 
cut by the author, all f rmal reports, resolu 
tions, and recommendations, nd such sum 
mary of discussion 4s the secretary may 
elect. 


By-laws 


Section 15. Any by-law may be suspended 
by a three fourths vote of those present and 
voting at any meeting ol the Association 

Amendments 

Section 16. This constitution may be 
amended by a three-fourths of thost 
present and voting at two sticc’ ssive meet 
ings of the Association, pr vided that notice 
of the amendments in thei final form be sent 
to each member of the Association at least 
one month before their final adoption 

BY-LAWS 

Section:. An annual due of not more 

than ten dollars nor less than five dollars, the 


specific amount t' be determined by the libra 
rian of said library, shall be assessed against 
each library of the Association nd shall be 
due and payable at the annual meeting 
Section 2. Five hundred copies of the an- 
nual Proceedings and Addresses shall be 
printed 
Section 3. One hundred copies of each re 
port shall be reserved by the secretary-treas 
urer for exchange. The balance shall be dis- 
tributed to the several libraries of the Asso 
ciation in proportion to the annual due paid 
W. E. Henry, 
Geo. S. GODARD, 
C. B. GALBREATH, 
Committee 
{t was Voted that the constitution and by- 


laws be adopted as read. 


NOMINATIONS 
The Presipent: The next matter on our 
program is “Miscellaneous business,” and 
under this head I would announce as the 
nominating committee, for the nomination of 


officers for the coming year: Col. Carver, § f 


Maine: Mrs. Howey, of Montana, and Mr 


Hitt, of Washington. Knowing that there 
would now be no opportunity for them to 
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meet and report before we close the meeting, 
I advised them of their appointment at the 
last meeting, and if they are ready they can 
return their report at this time. 

Mr. Carver: Mr. President, the committee 
has considered and begs to report the follow- 
ing: for President, John P. Kennedy, of Rich- 
mond, Va.; First vice-president, J. L. Gillis, 
of Sacramento, Cal.; Second vice-president, 
Mary C. Spencer, Lansing, Michigan; Secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss M. M. Oakley, of Mad- 
ison, Wisconsin. 

The Presmwent: These nominations will lie 
upon the table until their regular turn in our 
program later, 

Mr. Carver: Is there anything in the con- 
stitution to show when it goes into effect? 

Mr. Grits: It is necessary for this con- 
stitution to go into effect immediately, if we 
are going to have a membership committee 
elected as provided therein, and I move that 
the constitution go into effect immediately. 
V oted. 

The Presmpent: As_ unfinished business 
there is for further consideration the report 
of Col. Carver upon 


EXCHANGE AND DISTRIBUTION OF STATE DOCU- 
MENTS 


Mr. Gittts: I move that that committee be 
continued, with power to act in regard to 
printing that part of the report of 1902 re- 
lating to distribution of public documents. 
Voted. 

The Presipent: I will add Mr. Gillis to 
that committee, so that it will stand: Mr. 
Carver, of Maine; Mr. Galbreath, of Ohio; 
and Mr. Gillis, of California, 


CLEARING HOUSE FOR STATE PUBLICATIONS 


The president announced the appointment 
of the following committee: Mr. Goddard, of 
Vermont; Miss Hasse, of New York; Mr. 
Owen, of Alabama; Mr. Bruncken, of Cali- 
fornia, and Mr. Montgomery, of Pennsyl- 
vania, 

PLACE OF NEXT MEETING 

Mr. Grits: It appears to me, in view of 
the work that the state librarians are trying to 
do and the information that they require, that 
a meeting at Washington would be of much 
more advantage to them than at any other 


point, and after talking with Dr. Put 
day I am satisfied, while he does n 
himself as extending any invitations t 
sociations, that if they desire to ¢ 
will be perfectly agreeable to him 
whenever they see fit to go it will be 
tory. With that idea in view and 
reasons, 1 would move that the represe 
of this association on the A. L. A, (< 
use their best efforts to have the m: 
the American Library Association 
association held in Washington 
V oted. 

PRINTING OF PAPERS 


It was Voted that papers listed on the pr 


gram be printed in the proceedings, if | 


in before the close of the sessions, even if ; 


read at the meeting. 
The following paper, by CHartes \ 
THY, Wisconsin Reference Librarian, 


in the absence of Mr. McCarthy was not : 


was later received for publication: 


WISCONSIN'S LEGISLATIVE REFERENCE 
MENT 

Fifty years ago it was easy enough 
the problems then before the ordinary 
lator, for him to understand in a degr 
least, enough about legislation to mak« 
which were good enough to meet the 
conditions which arose at that time 
ever, within these last fifty years great 
trial enterprises have sprung up with 
ing complexity of economic and sox 


tions. With this complexity legislation | 


necessity also became complex. Our 


tors have not kept pace with this immen 


velopment. In the short time of the | 
tive session it is absolutely impossible f 
one man, never mind how intelligent ! 
be, to grasp all the facts relating to th 
plex conditions of modern legislati 
true that we have many great writer 
nomic conditions who are constantly 
public thought to-day. Men like | 
Clark and Jenks do much to modify 
opinion, but the ordinary legislat 
nothing or little about the work done 
men upon great questions of the day 
We have then, first, a great incre 


complexity of legislation, and, secondl) 


have a great many scholars working upon t 
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complex problems which have come up, which 
ere constantly arising, but we have not yet 
established a medium by w hich the thought of 
these great scholars can be brought to the 
practical help of the ordinary legislator. We 
have not devised the means by which our leg- 
slation can be bettered by the thought of a 
man like Ely or Clark or Jenks 

It is this problem that we are striving to 
solve by means of the Legislative Reference 
Library, maintained by the Free Library Com- 
mission in the state capitol at Madison This 
work demands an explanation First as to the 
history of it: 

In 1901 the historical society, whose his- 
torical library had rendered great aid to 
the legislature, was removed from the cap- 

|. and the legislature provided for a small 
reference library to take its place The author 
of this article was engaged to take charge of 
that library. It became apparent at once that 
the demands of this library were of a peculiar 
nature, which could not be readily met by the 
ordinary library methods or by the ordinary 
library material. 

\ plan was devised which has been since 
carried out as far as the resources given by 
the legislature would permit We found that 
there was no co-operation between the differ- 
ent states of this Union in the matter of get- 
ung the history of legislation. We found that 
there was a constant demand for a history of 
what had occurred in Europe or in any state 
of the Union, upon a certain subject of inter- 
est to the people of this state We tried to 
supply this demand by getting such indexes 
of up-to-date legislation as were published, 
by getting the bills from other states as well 
as the documents explanatory of legislative 
rrovements in other states, and arranging 
these under the subjects so they would be im 
mediately at the service of all who desired to 
see them. We soon found that even this ma 
terial did not solve the problem We found it 
necessary to clip newspapers from all over 
the country and to put the clippings in book 
form, to carefully index them and put them 
also with the subjects. We went over our own 
bills and carefully indexed them back tor four 
sessions and by noting the subjects hich were 
contained in those bills we anticipated the 
problems with which the legislature had to 
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grapple. These problems or special subjects 
we carefully worked up through the most 
minute detail. It was comparatively easy to 
get laws and court cas¢s, but it was a far 
harder job to find how those laws were ad 
ministered and to find the weaknesses in them 
and to note as far as possible how they could 
be adapted to our use here 

Our short experience has taught us 1 iny 
things. We have been convinced because of 
the success of our work and our methods that 
there is a great opportunity to better legisla 
tion through work of this kind We are con 
vinced that the best way to better legislation 
is to help directly the man who makes the 
laws. We bring home to him and near to him 
everything which will help him to grasp and 
understand the great economic problems ot 
the day in their fullest significance and the 
legislative remedies w hich can be applied and 
the legislative limitations which exist. We 
must take the theory of the professors and 
simplify it so that the ordinary layman can 
grasp it immediately and with the greatest 
case. The ordinary legislator has no time to 
read. His work is new to him, he 1s beset 
with routine work, he has to have conferences 
with his friends upon political matters, he 1s 
beset by office-seekers and lobbyists and he has 
no time to study. If he does not study or get 
his studying done for him he will fall an easy 
prey to those who are looking out to better 
their own selfish ends. Therefore we must 
shorten and digest and make clear all infor 
mation that we put within his reach This 15 
a tremendous task, but not an impossible one 
We must first of all get near to the legislator, 
even as the lobbyist does. I do not mean that 
we must use the evil methods of the lobbyist, 
but we must win his confidence and his 
friendship and understand him and his preju 
dices. We study him just as the lobbyist does 
Above all, we must not be arrogant, pre 
sumptive, opinionated or dogmatic. We are 
dealing with men who are as a rule keen and 
bright, who as a rule have made a success of 
Lusiness life. We must always remember 
that we are but clerks and servants who are 
helping these men to gather data upon things 
upon which we have worked as they have 
worked at their business. We must be care 
ful to keep our private opinions to ourselves 
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and let the evidence speak for itself. We are 
not doing this work to convert, but to help 
2nd to clear up. No busy man can keep track 
of legislation, and especially the complex leg- 
islation of our modern times in one state, not 
to let alone half a hundred states. It is our 
work to do that —to find out the history of 
particular pieces of legislation, to find out 
how a law works, to get the opinions of just 
lawyers, professors, doctors, publicists upon 
these laws and to put their opinions well di- 
gested in such form that it can be readily used 
and understood by any legislator even in the 
whirl and confusion of the legislative session. 

In answer to cdnstant inquiries I have com- 
piled some essentials for work in helping the 
cause of good legislation, similar to the work 
done by our department here. 

1. The first essential is a selected library 
convenient to the legislative halls. This li- 
brary should consist of well chosen and se- 
lected material. A large library is apt to fail 
because of its too general nature and because 
it is liable to become cumbersome. This li- 
brary should be a depository for documents 
of all descriptions relating to any phase of 
legislation from all states, federal govern- 
ment and particularly from foreign countries 
like England, Australia, France, Germany and 
Canada. It should be a place where one can 
get a law upon any subject or a case upon 
any law very quickly. It is very convenient 
to have this room near to a good law library. 
Books are generally behind the times, and 
newspaper clippings from all over the coun- 
try and magazine articles, court briefs and 
letters must supplement this library and com- 
pose to a large extent its material. 

2. A trained librarian and indexer is abso- 
lutely essential. The material is largely 
scrappy and hard to classify. We need a per- 
son with a liberal education, who is original, 
not stiff, who can meet an emergency of all 
cases and who is tactful as well. 

3. The material is arranged so that it is 
compact and accessible. Do not be afraid to 
tear up books, documents, pamphlets, clip- 
pings, letters, manuscripts or other material. 
Minutely index this material. Put it under 
the subjects. Legislators have no time to 
read large books. We have no time to hunt 
up many references in different parts of a li- 
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brary. 
possible upon every subject of legislative in 
portance. 


They should be together as far a 


4. Complete index of all bills which have 


not become laws in the past should be kep: 
This saves the drawing of new bills a: 
makes the experience of the past cumulati\: 

5. Records of vetoes, special messages, 


I 
litical platforms, political literature, and other 


handy matter should be carefully noted and 


arranged. Our legislator often wants to , 
a bill through and we must remember 1! 
he often relies as much upon political or vy 
scientific arguments as we do upon scient: 
work. He should be able to get hold of ! 
political arguments if he wants to, and the p 
litical literature from all parties upon all que 
tion should be kept near at hand. 

6. Digests of laws on every subject bei 
the legislature should be made and many 
copies kept. Leading cases on all these law 
and opinions of public men and experts up 
the working of these laws or upon the < 
fects, technical or otherwise, should be care 
fully indexed and as far as possible publish 
in pamphlet form, with short bibliographi 
of the subjects most before the people. 

7. The department must be entirely no 
political and non-partisan or else it will | 
worse than useless. If you have the cho 


between establishing a political department 


and no department at all take the latter. 


8. The head of the department should be 


trained in economics, political science, a: 
social science in general, and should have a! 
a good knowledge of constitutional law. | 
should, above all, have tact and knowledge 
human nature. 

9. There should be a trained draftsman con 
nected with the department —a man who 
a good lawyer and something more than 


le 


lawyer, a man who has studied legislative 
forms, who can draw a bill, revise a statute, 


and amend a bill when called upon to do so 


Such a man working right with this depart- 


ment and the critical data which it contair 
will be absolutely essential. 
10. Methods.—(a) Go right to the legis!s 


tor, make yourself acquainted with him, stud) 
him, find anything he wants for him, never 
mind how trivial, accommodate him in ever) 


way. Advertise your department. Let every 
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it does. Go 


wo know where It 1S and what 
he committees and tell them what yot 


1 
for them. (b) It is absolutely essential 
t you get information ahead of time OT 
vou will be of no use in the rush. Send 

ilar letter out to your legislators and tell 


u will get any mate rial which will help 
, in their work before the session 1 


ing is a sample ot such a circular 


nt out by this department : 


Dear Sir: The Wisconsin Legislat 
root authorized the Wisconsin Free Libr 
Commission to conduct a Legislative R: fer- 
ence Room, and to gat 

of members of the 
ecutive oftfcers of the s 
norts. bills, documents an 


from this and other states as wou 


Mapison, Wis., Nov. 20, 1904 


her and index for the 
] d the ex- 


rislature a 


their official duties 
Reference Library was en- 


The Legislative 
y destroyed by the fire, but much of value 


she ctudent of state atlairs has 


é been col 


ected. We desire to make such material of 

utmost use and wish you to call upon us 
for anv aid we can give in your legislative 
If you will inform us of any subjects you 
| is we have the ma- 


investigate, as far < 

i time and means, we will tell you: 

1. What states have passed laws on any 
particular subject 

> Where bills for similar laws are under 


discussion. 

» What bills on any subject have been re- 

ntly introduced in our legislature 

4. Where valuable discussions of any sub 
‘ect may be obtained. 

As far as possible, with our limited force 
and means, we will send you abstracts of use 
fu] material and answer any questions per- 
taining to legislative matters 

It is not our province to convince mem 
hers of the legislature upon disputed pornts. 
We shall simply aid them to get material to 
tudy subjects in which they are interested as 
public officials 
Make your questions definite 
entirely free, non-partisan, and non-political, 


Our work is 


nd entirely confidential 


The replies to such a circu 
dea of what is coming Work fo 
topics, send out thousands 


ir give you an 
r all you are 


worth on those 
of circular letters to experts on these topics, 


thscribe to clipping bureaus if necessary to 
ecure critical data from the public at large 


Gather tatistics ahead Carefully search 


she 
hooks for significant and concise statements, 
if to the point copy out or tear them out and 
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index thet Go throug 
vet the b nioens 
ries or individual t 
Speed n get | 
or individual 
Do not fail to use the t 
facts, data, et nd 
to the point, boil d 
iy again, the legisiat 
about il term 
things simple and clear 
during the on a a 
he of great service In 
bills, mn esti lating acc 
or in gathering statis 
He should be a man wv 
accurately ind ork t 
all of this work it 1s 
get all matet 1 abso 
issue (e) M ike rr 
braries in your city an 
the loan of books « 


should have every 5 


library as well 


is ¢ 
ries with which you 


vaste clipping 
sary, especially 


Keep your pl 


| believe th. 


ot legisiavion. 


eovernment especially 


lation it would be a 


as one could ¢ 


eye! 


i 


It 


should try to spec! il 


ne 


Oo dire 


that this department 


year for the 


the last two years, 


tion of $4500 


cant becau e at 


ciety, which 


material 


cheap ind es] 


state law library and the sta 


first 
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kindly 
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\ clerk and some helper 

ce open from early in th 

morning till late at) t Do everything in 
your power to acconu late t e for whom 
vou WOTK 
be eal — 
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Hom p pal 

the most expert kn 
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had a decided effect upon good legislation in 
Wisconsin. I can say truthfully that it is 
popular with all the members of the legisla- 
ture. We have drawn or amended probably 
two hundred bills in this department. We 
have answered thirty or forty questions a day 
upon various topics. It is not so easy now 
for a man to make a false statement before 
a committee on any matter, as the material is 
apt to be sent to this department and looked 
into carefully. The legislator can hold his 
head up and speak out for himself because 
there is always some place to go where he is 
sure that he can get aid in looking up mat- 
ters. He does*not have depend upon what 
people tell him who are interested in differ- 
ent bills. He can easily investigate for him- 
self and consequently there is more balance 
in legislation than formerly. Trained experts 
formerly put forth overpowering arguments. 
There was no means to answer them or no 
way or time to work them up. Now there is, 
and the legislator can look up the truth or un- 
truth of every statement if he so desires. 
Committees, too, cover a good share of their 
investigation of the worth of bills investi- 
gated by this department. Committees work- 
ing upon abstracts and technical subjects will 
have at their hand in concise form letters and 
opinions from all over the country from ex- 
pert men. Science and theory have for the 
first time come to the help of the struggling 
legislator in a practical way. 

Mrs. Appre F. Homricuous, Territorial Li- 
brarian of Oklahoma, and Commissioner of 
Oklahoma to the Lewis and Clark Fair, spoke 
on 

OKLAHOMA AND TERRITORIAL LIBRARIES 

Before taking up the subject of territorial 
libraries, I wish to speak to you briefly of the 
development of Oklahoma, which will bring 
me back to the original subject, and I feel that 
it would be a grave injustice and disloyalty 
to the brave hearts of her people to neglect 
to tell you of her wonderful growth and de- 
velopment, the most rapid, the most wonder- 
ful of any in the history of the United States. 

About the time that Lewis and Clark started 
upon their journey to the Pacific, Congress 
commenced to discuss the Indian problem. 

“What shall we do with the Indians?” was 
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In conclusion, I believe that this work has 


a question often asked a century ago. A 
was finally conceived which it was tl 

would solve this perplexing problem, of f 

ing an Indian empire somewhere in t] 

away West in the land recently acquired 

Napoleon, and about which so littl 

known. It was thought that if placed 

free from the white man’s intrusion and 
fluence, the Indian, unmolested and 
could found a state and solve the prob! 
citizenship and civilization. 

At various times during the first half of 1) 
last century Indian tribes were transfert 
this empire, which had been set apart 
Indian Territory 

Oklahoma, the last commonwealth bor: 
the Louisiana Purchase, was taken from 
of this “Indian Empire.” 

As no Indians were placed upon the 
in the Oklahoma country and they ren 
for years occupied only by herds of « 
an irresistible crusade was commenced 
duce Congress to open the country to 
ment, the contention being that these 
were a part of the public domain. After 
of incessant and persistent effort, the gi 
reached and the people won. 

Then, on the 22nd day of April, 188s, « 
the great race for homes. Never before 
history of states or nations was a comn 
wealth peopled under more novel or rom 
circumstances 

Before the boomer, who, on that first 
morable night slept within the borders of 
newly born commonwealth, were untried 
periences and unsolved problems. Hard t1 
poverty, battling with adverse circumst 
experiments to be made, uncertainty as t 
capacity of the country, many obstacles 
seemed insurmountable, confronted the « 
settler, but he was fortified by hope and 
ported by the strength of a giant resolut 
Beyond the mountains of difficulty he saw t! 
fertile valley of success. 

With brave hearts and strong hands the 0! 
lahoma pioneer faced the embarrassments 
the new lands. 

They brought but little of this world’s g 
with them, for they possessed but little. Th 
did, however, bring with them a kind of ric! 
more precious than gold—good character, 
hopeful hearts, clear heads, and strong hands 
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y were destined victors. While in these 


mble homes there were not many luxuries 
ij hard times were experienced, 1 these 
were hope and faith hope in the fu 
re and faith in their own efforts to succeed 
But this was all sixteen years ago Che hand 
-._-the magic of American industry 
and courage touched the dugout, the sod 
house and the prairie cottage and transformed 
them into splendid homes 
Our homes are happy and prosperous We 
an educated people, we are a happy people, 
have wealth, we have health, and being 
healthy we are honest. 
Oklahoma 15, 4s has been suggested, the 
ingest child of that splendid family of com- 
nwealths bequeathed to our nation by the 
Lovisiana purchase, but while last she 1s not 
ast, not least in moral, intellectual, and ma- 


terial development, not least in the diversity 


LOT 


nd greatness of her resources. Oklahoma is 
he midway of the continent She is the cen- 
tral point between the east and the west, as 
well as the point where the north and south 

eet and shake the hand of friendship 

With all the progress ot ‘ )klahoma came the 
demand tor greater educational facilities Ok- 
lahoma is equal to any emergency, and at pres- 
ent there is more money spent for educational 
purposes than for all other expenses com 
bined. I wish I had the time to tell you of 
our great educational institutions, our un 
versities, colleges and various institutions of 
learning, together with the splendid public 
school system 

Oklahoma has reserved for public college, 
school and public building purposes over two 


ion acres of land, which at a conservative 


estimate is worth $25,000,000, and the past 
year there has been distributed $1.25 per capita 
of school population throughout the territory, 
the same being the net pr ceeds for the leasing 
of common school lands. 

Following up this line of progress came the 
demand for libraries and we have them scat- 
tered all over Oklahoma Oklahoma has s!X 
Carnegie libraries. Our laws provide for the 
purchase and maintenance of a hbrary m 
every city, town and school district in the tet 
ritory, thus providing a library for the use of 
every school child in Oklahoma 
The Oklahoma university at Norman has a 


well equipped hbrary and reading room with 
over 10,000 volumes. The Agricultural and 
Mechanical college at Stillwater has 4a 
library of 10,000 volumes and several well 
equipped reading rooms The Northwestern 
Normal at Alva, the Central Norma! school 
at Edmond, the Preparatory schoo] at Ton 
kawa all have large libraries and reading 
rooms, also the Military ac ademy and Ep 
worth University at Oklahoma City, as well 
as a large number of other denominational 
institutions scattered throughout the territory. 

The Oklahoma legislature of 1893 passed a 
law instituting the “Oklahoma library.” This 
library is primarily a law library and was 
instituted for the purpose of placing such in 
formation within the reach of the territorial, 
judicial and legislative branch of the govern 
ment as would equip them for the highest and 
most intellectual service of the territory. ‘The 
increase of the library has been rapid and con- 
tinuous; from what the first librarian called 
a “pocket edition,” it has grown to many thou 
sand volumes. It has been the chief aim of 
the management to make this institution as 
valuable as possible to all its patrons, much 
has been accomplished in this direction, as 
shown by the large number of attorneys from 
all parts of both Oklahoma and the Indian 
territory, as well as adjoiming states who come 
here to consult its volumes 

lhe Oklahoma library has proven a boon 
to many a struggling young lawyer who came 
west to make his way alone in the world, us- 
ually his stock im trade including his diploma, 
the laws of his native state and a firm determ!- 
nation to succeed Here willing hearts, ready 
hands and open volumes awaited him, and 
instead of remaunng a “briefless barrister,” 
he has climbed the heights of legal fame 

On our library shelves are to be found the 
supreme court reports of all the states and in 
the original print All of the West Reporter 
system, the Lawyer's Co-operative Company's 
publications, the English reports, the Cana 
dian reports, a full line of text books, laws, 
and many other law publications, besides 
many reference and miscellaneous books. Our 
library is a United States depository 


We have over 25,000 volumes, valued at 


$80,000. Our Oklahema publications are very: 


much in demand 
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for the library, as it does for all the educa- 


tional purposes and the money received from 


the sale of the Oklahoma publications also 
creates a library fund which can be used for 
any need of the library 


We do not have our own library building, 


not can we erect one while we remain a 
territory 

Mr. GALBreatu: May I ask how much the 
egislature appropriated for the use of the li- 
brary f 

Mrs. Homricuous: It appropriated $4000 
for the purchase of books, all we asked for, 


and then $500 annually for a furniture fund, 
and we did not 


the 


even 
We 


istice O 


Nave any place to put 


furniture are in a building adjoining 


the 


ftice, a rented building; it 


but the | 


chiert jt 


is a poor building, e could get 


est W 
at the time We had no othces tor state ofh- 
cers until recently. The main thing we lack 1s 
We 


piled away im store ro 
at 


room, have several thousand volumes 
ms that are not acces- 
all 
Mr Wa 
starting of the library or as an annual appro- 
priation for books? 
Mrs. Homricuovs 


tion for the purchase of books 


GALBREATH : s this $4000 for the 


$2000 annual appropria- 
Our library 
was started in 1893, but they did not do any 


thing, scarcely purchased any books, until two 


or three years afterward; and they had never 
appropriated enough salary for the inbrarian 
for them to be able to use her whole time for 


the library. Two years ago the legislature paid 
me the compliment of raising my salary with 
out asking, and I was the only public territor- 

official i territory to 
Mr Is it 
up a general reference library of miscellaneous 
hooks ? 

Mrs 


library, and they 


ial n the have it raised 


BriGHAM your purpose to build 


HomricHous: No, it is more of a law 


ire talking of making it 
the Supreme Court Library. You see, we have 


a good public library, a Carnegie library, in 


ie city, and they do not need that as much 


as a law coilection 


Metvi Dewey spoke on 


IDEAL STATE LIBRARY IN AN IDEAL LOCATION 


Mr. Dewey: I am always glad to talk about 


this question of the ideal library. In the first 


Our legislature appropriates very liberally 
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Me 


neces 


place, in regard to its location. 
assume that the state library ts 
the capitol. I begin to 
so. 


many cases either the center of populati 


doubt 


am inclined to think that in 


the state university would be a better | 
For 17 years we have been trying to get 


state legislature and officers to use tl 
library more. We have met with a con 
ble But Ic 
of that work could have been done if w 


Che 1 


of books that they use is very limited, 


success an see that nin 


been at a considerable distance 


use is a very small factor in our 


am sure I would never put the state 
A libra 


to be put in a building with any 


the capitol building ry 


tion. The growth is so phenomenal 


bound to crowd the other departments 
create more or less jealousy. It tal 
of new shelving every year to hold tl 
7 + 
and publications that come in to us 
filled every nook and corner; we hav 


holes in partitions wherever we found 


low space and filled them up and 
books there; we have got an old n 
with about 200,000 volumes 1n it ‘ 
about a thousand pine cases d 
through our building, and mules é 
light wire running around —all the f 
for a first-class bonfire. We cannot g 
more, and we are going to choke in 


e get a new building. 
that 
not 


fat long before w 
It 


state library should 


1 


the location 
be 


cept as a beginning in a small state 


is clear to me 
in the capit 


a buildi 


it should be in ng immediately 
ing it, with ample provision for gro\ 
that the state officers and courts could get 
working 


should be kept in the capitol while the state’ 


the library, or whether a small 


brary, adequate for legislative IT] 


great library should be at the best ce 


position, is a question. If there 1s a state w 
versity I incline strongly to that 


Now 


to concede all that is said about the educat 


as to the ideal building. I am will 
value of the great architectural pile —that t! 
state can afford to build it, that it does exer 
an influence — but I am always brought f 
to face with my own building, a million 


a-half dollars spent on our staircase that ¢ 


lib 
bad 
> eh 
| — 
4 
% t 
2 


publishing as well a 


through the library and is never used by 


staircase ‘ ccupies 


terest would have 


mified, simple, fire-proot 


dy; there are four « evators. ‘The space 


housed more than half a million books 
mely, and the cost of the staircase put 
en us a thousand 
- 4 week income tor all etermity to spend 
Lam inclined to see 


vy as a great warehouse building. | want 


eht, ventilation, al d conveniences 


the very best that can be made; but 


ut a dollar for elaborate display Ot 
e. it should have good lines, dign fed 
nple, but should be of a plain fire proof 


ruction and mort like a great, substant! il 


use, like the trust companies that rent 
heir safes and preserve valuables; 1ts 
vould be that of a huge sate, to pro- 


and preserve to | sterity tnese 


| incline more and 
m on top of the building, especially 


city. That was a vreat heresy twenty- 


o but even then | insisted that 


1 got better light and better air, more free- 


from dust and notse, and if you were 


eth of 


ng into a building to stay at) leng 


it would pay to jump on an elevator and 


p above the notse, dampness and dust 
is the further advantage, that you can 


ck your books on the solid foundation up 


high a point as you want to go, then 
d the reading room T eht on top, and go 
e books through the center. 


i 


ly thought of an ideal state library, then, 


hole thing a big read 


ereat magazine of books im a : mple fire- 


f building, with a solid core o! books, 


modern systems of lighting, nd over the 


] ng room he whole 


-umference of the building would be out 


nst the light, the dark heart of it would 
Jid books, and over the top of it the 


ading room. 
lhe state library should be the book depart- 


ve 


or 


I 


the most common 


of the state. I have said this over and 
again. The state has a large interest in 
s in preserving books. One 


sources of fraud and 


aste that we have 1s the contracts made with 


tate printers who spen 


1 money for books that 


idy wants and then fail to print books that 
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are wanted 


If we can get state libraries as 
thoroughly out of politics as possible, and 


have them handle all det ‘ils relating to the 


publication, distribution, cataloging, 


books - 
and the supervision of papel and binding 


with results at a minimum cost, It would be 


the best thing for the state. fhe state h 
brary is the matut il place for a clearing 


And the 
tate library of the future 1s bound to in 


lude the work of the state library commis 


house tor d iplic tes for the state 


‘ons themselves. It 1s a great work to es 
tablish libraries in isolated places, but my 
conception of an ideal state library commis 
mn is that it is a body of men ent usted with 
the state’s library interests. 

Now, I just want to emphasize what | have 


lid so many times, the growing conviction 
that we never will accomplish the things that 
ve have t , do in librarianship until we look at 
the whole field and not at pieces of it. Oneman 
looks one side, makes a point and does 
good thing; it is a good thing and ought to be 


done; another in an opposite direction does 
ind we are growing gradually and 
every year. But you have 


got to put in all the wheels We have got 


to face the whole thing, and that centers in 
the state library. 1 take tt that is what the 


tate library is. That 1s what the state libra 
ian is. He ought to be the officer competent 


to be the head executive for the library work 

of the state We know perfectly well that 
me otf are not fitted to do all these things, 


but the ide 1] libri ry should have an ideal li 


brarian, and that should be the man who can 
be the executive officer for the library imter 
ests of the state. Here 1s a law library, a 
miscellaneous library, the state commission 
work, and a body that ts looking after the 


study clubs, expansion, teaching — those are 


ail simple cogs im the general machine; the 
ideal library must take up the functions of 
tate work, and be ready to respond 


to the call of any citizen of the state, young 


or old, and its great function is going to be 
to break down the barriers between the citi 
zens of the state and any good book which 
they wish to read. | ipplause.) 
Mr. Bricuam: I think, as Dr 
it is probably 


Dewey ha 


said, that in the newet states 
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the best thing to have the library in the capitol 
building, but there comes a time when we 
must take a broader view, and in Iowa we are 
working our way out of the capitol building. 
But I do not think it is wise for us to part 
company with the entire state library. Our 
supreme court is in direct connection with 
our library and the lawyers of the state wlio 
frequent the supreme court frequent the li- 
brary, and I think there must either be a di- 
vision of the library into a miscellaneous li- 
brary and a law and document library or we 
must scatter. Now with us our policy is to 
scatter, although it is a policy of necessity 
rather than of choice. If I had my choice I 
would have the capitol so large that we might 
have our documents, our law and our miscel- 
laneous books all together or in adjoining 
apartnients, but this is impossible, and I do 
not think it policy to divide the management 
of the library. I am agreed with Dr. Dewey 
in that library interests that are supposed to 
stand for all time should be under one general 
management, and this leads me to explain 
why I differ with him as to the l:brary com- 
mission. I think a library commission is not 
for all time. This is an era of library buiid- 
ing, a period of growth and development and 
the work calls for missionaries in the field, 
and our permanent library board as consti- 
tuted — made up of members of the supreme 
court, the secretary of state, the state super- 
intendent, and the governor — were not in- 
terested in library commission work. I asked 
for a library commission that we might have a 
second board, a board made up of people who 
were working outside, who were interested in 
the women’s club movement. Our _ library 
commission has taken hold of its special work 
with an interest which is a continual gratifi- 
cation to me. We were fortunate in the selec- 
tion of our commission’s secretary and she 
has gone ahead and done a wonderful work 
in our state. Now, that brings me back to 
the necessity of a division with us. We have 
not room for the whole thing. We have our 
library commission in the basement. We are 
building a large building, the wing of which 
is used as a historical department. The mis- 
cellaneous portion of our library will go over 
to that large building. It will probably cost 


The library commission will occupy the 
ment and we will have two centers of 
ence, one centering in the state capitol 
other reaching out from our miscell 
building, and my present judgment is th 
whole work will be regarded as under 
general supervision of the state librarian 
Now, if I may be permitted to say a 
about the building. I believe that Dr. D 
is right about architectural features, | 
think that the state should have a pric 
yond the mere storehouse idea. I believe 


in this three to five hundred thousand d 


building which we are erecting and will 


occupy, there should be a working libr 


a library that every citizen of the stat 
visits our capitol will be glad to see and 


feel glad to think he owns. But back of t 


for the future, there should be a store! 


from three to five hundred thousand dol] 


built along the lines that Dr. Dewey suge: 
a storehouse with which we shal! have dir 


connection by pneumatic tubes or some ot! 


way. But let us make the state library 


only a useful building, reaching out to ey 


part of the state, but also a beautiful bu 


which shall suggest to the imagination all t 


comes to mind to lovers of books when 
word book is mentioned. 


C. W. Anprews: The question of build 


has been in my mind for ten years. Curi 


enough, though, my conclusions, except 


regards the depth of my aversion to ar 
tectural display, are those of Mr. Dewey 


went to Chicago a believer in the departmer 


system, probably from the intluence of 
work at the Institute of Technology; but 
own observation of the impossibility wu 
our present budgets of providing for 


trained assistants necessary to carry out t! 


departmental system in a public library, 


more especially of the impossibility of cla 


fying your readers to correspond with 
classification of your books, makes me a t! 


ough convert to the single reading-room sy 


tem, except possibly as it may be modi 
for certain specific purposes, as for the 

cific class of medicine. In a state libr 
which would include the law library, it w: 
be an utter impossibility to separate read 
The impossibility of classifying your rea 
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not fully understoood If a man goes to 
read American history, it is easy to say that 
have an American history room, and he 
; in there; but as likely as not he goes 


read American history 1 connection with 


English history, and thus his books are in two 
ms and you have all the inconveniences ot 
division of material and do not serve the 

reader as well as you would if you had a 
gle delivery desk, a single catalog and a 

sle reference librarian with an efficient 


I have also come to believe in the plan of 
reading room on top The diagrams which I 
have with me, of the proposed new building 
for the Crerar Library, embody much of what 
\r, Dewey has said. In the John Crerar Li- 
rary our experiments with our floor below 
chow that we ought to be able to serve the 
farthest book of a million volumes from our 
delivery desk within three minutes —by a 
le up-and-down service and the ordinary 


service at the end. That is ahead of 


runner 
the present Library of Congress service which 
takes, I think, five minutes to do the same. 

Mr. Henry: In placing the reading room 
on the upper floor, would you have skylight 
or sidelights? 

Mr. Anprews: I am going to refer that to 
our consulting architect The actual choice 
may depend quite largely on the style of archi- 
tecture adopted for that room One of my 
friends, who 1s an architect, thinks a barrel 
vault with lights in the vault would give a 
beautiful effect and a beautiful light. Per- 

nally, I have always supposed that clear 
sunlight was the best. 

Mr. Guus: The California State Library 
is similarly situated to that of New York, the 
building being s° crowded with commissions 
and state officers and the state library that 
they are scattered now all around through the 
state. and at the last session of the legislature 
there was nearly a riot over the lack of space, 
and lack of committee rooms. At that time 
the question of a new library building was 

witated and finally a compronmse was effected 
by appropriating $352,000 for increasing the 
capacity of the present building, probably by 
raising the roof. 
The PRESIDENT: There are so many state li- 


brarians now talking about separate buildings 
or enlarged ones, and as it 1s useless to set a 
hen after she is through wanting to set, it 
seems to me it would be a good idea at this 
time to appoint a committee to report and set 
in motion some standard recommendations for 
state libraries. 

Mr. GALBREATH: In view of the fact that 
many of us have this problem to solve for our 
selves within a comparatively short time, 4 
committee appointed to look after plans tot 
state libraries might render very efficient sets 
ice to our profession. 

Mr. Henry: If we could have some plain, 
clear statement of just the essential tacts, like 
we have had from Mr. Dewey and Mr An 
drews, and add to it from time to time as 
ideas developed with us, it might make a basis 
of judgment and of action; not that probably 
any one would follow it individually, but it 
would be helpful to get suggestions from all 

It was Voted that the president appoimt a 
committee of three to prepare 4 special report 
to be presented at the next session, embody 
ing the fundamental ideas for an ideal refer 
ence or state library building. 

The Preswent: | would like to appoint on 
that committee Mr Dewey, Mr. Andrews, and 
Mr. Galbreath, with the understanding that 
they have power to formulate such a report 
as they think 1s for the best interests of our 
Association 

The president announced the appointment 
as members of the committee on WAYS AND 
MEANS to consult with Miss Hasse, the old 
committee: Mr. Montgomery, Pennsylvama ; 
Mr. Godard, Connecticut, Mr. Henry, Indi 
ana, and Miss Oakley, Wisconsin, supple 
mented by the following: Mr. Dewey, New 
York; Mr. Chase, New Hampshire; Mr. 
Owen, Alabama, and Mr. Andrews, Illinots 
This committee on ways and means will take 
up the question of the bibliography of state 
official literature, whether it shall be cards or 
books, and see what arrangements can be 
made with Miss Hasse and with the several 
states. 


ATTENDANCE AT MEETINGS 


The Present: At this meeting we have 
had two surprises. We have been surprised 
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at seeing some present who are present, and 
surprised that we do not see some whom we 
expected, and who ought to be present. So 
the question is raised, How can we, for the 
best interests of our Association, get the at- 
tendance of all those who ought to be here. 
I will ask Mr. Gillis if he will present the sub- 
ject. 
Mr. Gittis: My idea about an association 
of state librarians is that it should be one 
where all the state librarians should meet to- 
gether — not where half a dozen should con- 
gregate and attend to the business for all the 
rest. It seems to me that the best way to 
bring about a full meeting of the state libra- 
rians is to take up the question with the state 
governments and show to them the importance 
to their own state as well as to other states 
of having all state librarians present at these 
conventions. If that can be brought about, 
instead of the librarians determining for 
themselves whether they are able to raise the 
money to go or not, it would be made their 
business to go for the interest of their own 
department of the state government. I sug- 
gest that this Association take up the question 
with the different state governments, and that 
the general membership of the Library Asso- 
ciation present here this evening take the mat- 
ter up with their own boards at home and 
have them communicate with other boards, 
state boards, and boards of library trustees, 
and urge upon them the necessity and benefit 
of attending these meetings. As far as the 
board of trustees of California are concerned, 
I know they believe in this and will do any- 
thing possible to aid in this result. It seems 
to me that if there is united action and the 
state boards are convinced that these men are 
not going off on a junketing trip, but are go 
ing for business and for the benefit of their 
state governments, there ought not to be any 
trouble in getting them to send them. The 
expense is comparatively small, and if it is 
felt necessary to guard against a large ex- 
penditure the amount can be limited. In order 
to bring about some action, I move that the 
membership committee of this association be 
authorized to take up this question in the way 
that seems best to it with the state library 
boards throughout the United States. Voted. 
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PUBLICATION OF PROCEEDINGS 


The Presipent: In regard to the publi 
of our proceedings, it has been thought 
would be better if we could embody 
regular volume of the A. L. A. transa 
the report and proceedings of our own 
ciation. Satisfactory arrangements have | 
made with the executive committee of 
A. L. A. whereby we can have our procee: 
published in accordance with the res 
which was passed at our last meeting 
will allow us a number of pages wit! 
charge, as though we were a section 


A. L. A., and then whatever extra there 1 
be they would charge for just the same 
a regular printer. They will also furnish 
copies of separates, with a separate title | 
and covers. I think that the matter mig! 
properly left with the executive comn 
with power to see that the arrangement 
carried out. Voted. 

ELECTION OF OFFICERS 

The Present: The question of the el 
tion of the officers nominated by our nomir 
ing committee is now before you: for pr 
dent, John P. Kennedy; first vice-president, 
L. Gillis; second vice-president, Mary | 
Spencer ; secretary-treasurer, Minnie M. O 
ley. 

Mr. BricHam: I move the report of 
nominating committee be received 
adopted, and that the secretary be author 
to cast the ballot of the Association for 
officers named. Voted. 

HONORARY MEMBERSHIP 

Mr. Guus: I understand that Miss Aher: 
editor of Public Libraries, has been publ 
ing our proceedings, and has been very act 
and very kind in assisting this association 
the past in many ways, and now that it 
thought best to publish our proceeding 
connection with the proceedings of the A. I 
A., it seems to me that some recognition 
her services is only fair. I would sugg: 
that Miss Ahern be elected an honorary men 
ber of this association, for services renderei| 
and for her interest in this association, which 
will continue, and for her assistance whic! 
we will have at all times. Voted. 

Adjourned sine dite. 
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ESTABLISHED 1855 


AMMON & MACKEL 


Successors to Leggat Bros. 


Largest Book Store in the World 


LIBRARIES ‘SUPPLIED CHEAPER THAN ‘BY ANY ‘OTHER HOUSE 


New Illustrated Editions of Standard 


This entire line of standard authors is well printed from clear 
type on good paper, uniform in size and style of binding, many of 
the sets ‘being printed from entirely new plates. Each volume 
contains an etching or photogravure frontispiece with printed tissue, 
together with a large number of wood-cut and half-tone illustrations 
ang rubricated title-page. Bound in silk ribbed cloth, large 12mo, 

,x 8%, gilt top, with head-bands, full gilt back and gilt side, making 
sf together one of the most satisf: ictory library editions ever pub- 
lished, at the uniform price of 65 cents per vol. 


SOLD IN COMPLETE SETS ONLY 


BALZAC, Honore de.... ....18 volumes, with 93 illustrations 
BULWER-LYTTON ... ...... 15 108 
CARLYLE, Thomas.......... 10 “ “ 9% a“ 
DICKENS, Charles.... ...... 15 
DUIIAS, Alexandre .......... 15 “ “106 
38 “ “ “ 
FIELDING, Henry........... 7 48 “ 
GOETHE, J. W. Von........ 5 - “ 5 . 
GUIZOT’S France............ 8 “200 
IRVING, Washington........ 10 119 
MACAULAY, T. B., Essays.. 3 46 
MARRYAT, Capt. Frederick. .12 “« 92 

POE, Edgar Allan........... 6 “ 3 
SCHILLER, Frederick........ 4 4 
SCOTT, Sir Walter.......... 12 4524 
THACKERAY, W. M......... 


Four Doors West of Broadway 


NEW YORK CITY 


| 
| 
81 Chambers and 63 Reade Streets 
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London Agency for American Librarit 
EDW. G. ALLEN & SON, Lid., 


28 HENRIETTA ST., Covent Garden, LONDON. 


Special Notice to Librarians. 


British Catalogues of New and Old Books posted by every mail. 

Books sent by Mail, Parcel, or as Heavy Consignments. 

Advance Auction Catalogues of Rare Book Sales. 

Newspapers, Scientific Serials and Periodicals supplied promptly by mai! 
or otherwise. 

Librarians who require Books from Great Britain are advised to lose no 

time in stocking their shelves. 

British published Books are becoming daily scarcer, owing mainly to 

the enormous increase of Public Libraries, and the widely spreading 

demand for British published Books. 


The following opinion was recently received from a correspondent: 


“ For some five or six and thirty years you have given us a service which 
in point of intelligence, accuracy and promptness could not in my opinion be 
surpassed. We have never had occasion to correct an account or to complain 
of delay. The various duties of collecting blue-books, pamphlets, continua 
tions, rare books, etc., and of binding and shipping, have been discharged 
with energy, rapidity and economy. Your advice has always been sound anc 
to our advantage; and I must add that my most cordial acknowledgment is 
due to you for your constant patience and courtesy in the tasks | have s 
often gratuitously imposed on you—zm re, case of public men visiting Londo: 
and requiring assistance and advice. Wishing you every success in your 
affairs.” 


EDW. G. ALLEN believes that he may fairly claim to be a Benefactor 
to the Intellectual Life of America, having, during his long experience o! 
Library Work, shipped to American Libraries over two million Books, of 
course involving a very large expenditure of money. 


1856-1905. 
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JMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


Publishing Board, 10’ Beacon St. Boston 


OBJECT: To Secure the Preparation and Publication of 
Catalogs, Indexes, and other Bibliographic Aids. 


BOOKS 


( Literature of American History. Edited by J. N. Larnep. $6.00 
(Postage 30 cents.) 
Supplement for 1901. Edited by Pirie P. Wetis. $1.00. (Postage roc.) 
For Continuation See Below under Catalog Cards. 
Guide to Reference Books. By Atice B. KrorGer. $1.25. (Postage 10¢.) 
Books for Girls and Women. Edited by Grorce Is. go cents. 
(Postage 10 cents.) 
Reading for the Young. Supplement by M. E. and A. L. SARGENT. 
50 cents. (Postage 10 cents.) 
List of French Fiction. By Mme. Cornu and WitLiam Beer. 5 cents. 
Books for Boys and Girls. By Carotine M. Hewins. New Edition, 
Revised. 15 cents ; $5.00 per 100. 
A. L. A. Booklist (monthly), except in June, July, August, and September. 
L 50 cents per year ; $2.00 per 1co copies of each issue. 
A. L. A. Index to General Literature. New Edition. $10.0.. (Postage 52¢.) 
A. L. A. Index to Portraits. /n preparation. 
Subject Headings for Use in Dictionary Catalogs. $2.00. (Postage 12 cents.) 
Library Tracts on Subjects Pertaining to the Establishment and Main- 


tenance of Public Libraries. 

1. Why do we need a public library ? 


ANNOTATED LISTS 


5 cents each. 
- $1.00 per 100 if ordered in lots 
of 50 or more. 


2. Howtostartalibrary. By G. E. WIRE. 

3. Traveling libraries. By F. A. HUTCHINS. 

4. Library rooms and buildings. By C. C. Sous. 
5s. Notes from the art section of a library. By C. A. CurTer. cents each; $2.00 


per 100. 
6. Essentials in library administration. By L. E. Srearns. 15 cents each; $5.00 


per 100, 
CATALOG CARDS 


For Various Sets and Books of Composite Authorship. 75c. per roo cards. 
The following sets only can now be supplied: 
Johns Hopkins university studies, vols. 1-15. $2.44. 
U.S. Geological survey. Bulletins, 1883-1897. $2.78. 
American academy of political and social science. Annals, 1890-1901. $5.88. 
Bibliographica, 3 vols. $1.31. 
British parliamentary papers, 1896-99, $13.39. For 1900, $1.86. 7 de continued. 
Warner library of the world's best literature. $6.00, 
Massachusetts public documents, 1900-1902. $1.60. 
University of Chicago. Decennial publications. Series I. $1.40. 
Old South leaflets, vols. 1-6. $2.45. 
. For 250 Current Periodical Publications. Subscription (a) for complete 
series, $2.50 per roo titles ; (4) for cards for selected periodicals, $4.00 per 
100 titles. Subscriptions may begin at any time, but back cards cannot be 
supplied. 
. For 21 Bibliographic Serials. Price same as for series 2. 
4. For Current Books on English and American History. These titles are 
also printed in pamphlet form. The American history titles, beginning with 
1902, form the continuation of Larned’s Literature of American History. 
The English titles go back to 1897. Price, $2.00 per year; pamphlet, $1.00. 
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TheMUSICIANS LIBRARY 


A library not only for musicians, but for all who believe in music and who cherish musical ideals. It is design: 
include the masterpieces of song and piano music; to gather into a uniform series of volumes the best 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


of the best composers. 


ACH volume is carefully edited by an authority or 
composer represented who is at the same time an 
enthusiast on the subject. 

Each volume contains the best obtainable portrait of 
the composer or composers. 

Each volume is enriched by an elaborate critical intro- 
duction, possessing genuine literary value. 

With the music is given, as far as known, the date of 
the composition, and the contents, when possible, are 
arranged chronologically 

The various song volumes are issued in two editions, 
—one for high voice and one for low voice, thus bring- 
ing the best song literature within the reach of all. 
Whenever possible the original key is named. 


N the songs by foreign composers the original 
are in all cases given. Great pains have been tak 
to secure faithful translations that fit the musi 

have literary worth. 


The music pages, printed ona specially made paper 
are uniformly of full folio size 
The volumes are artistically bound in paper with 


back, and also in full cloth, gilt. For library use a . 
gifts these cloth-bound volumes are eminently desira!\« 


That the typography, engraving, accuracy. andar! 
ensemble of the volumes be of the highest excelle: 
neither care nor expense has been spared 


No library should be without these matchless columes 


VOCAL NUMBERS 


JOHANNES BRAHMS 
Forty Songs, Edited by James Hunexar. 
ROBERT FRANZ 
Fifty Songs, Edited by W. F. Apruorr. 
FRANZ SCHUBERT 


Fisty Songs. Edited by Henry T. Finck. | 


ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Fifty Songs. Edited by W. J. Henperson- 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Lyries for Soprano. Edited by Cart ARMBRUSTER 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Lurics for Tenor. Edited by Cart 
FIFTY MASTERSONGS 
By Twenty Composers, Edited by Henry T. Finck. 
MODERN FRENCH SONGS 
Vol, 1, Remberg to Franck. 

Vol, II, Georges to Widor, Edited by Puri Hace. 
SEVENTY SCOTTISH SONGS 
Edited with accompaniments by Heten Horexirk. 
SONGS BY THIRTY AMERICANS 
Edited by Rurert Hucues. 


| 


PIANO NUMBERS 


FREDERIC CHOPIN 


Forty Piano Compositions. 
Edited by James H 


S. COLERIDGE-TAYLOR 
Twenty-Four Negro Melodies. Transcribe 
the Piano. Foreword by the Composer; Preta 
Booker T. WasHIncTon. 
FRANZ LISZT 


Ten Hungarian Khapsodies, 
Edited by AuGust Sranutn and Joun 


FRANZ 


Twenty Original Piano Compositions, 
Edited by AvoGust 


FRANZ LISZT 
Twenty Piano 
Edited by Aucust 
ROBERT SCHUMANN 
Fifty Piano Pieces, Edited by Xaver Scuarwens 
RICHARD WAGNER 
Selections ;.0om the Music Dramas, 


| Arranged for the P.aro by Orro Sincer. 
Preface by RicHarp At 


OTHER VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 
Price each, in heavy paper, cloth back, 81,50; in cloth, full gilt, 82,50, post-paid. 


This compilation is the result of the growing importance of music in library work. 
It awakens, stimulates and develops the esthetic nature and | 


fining influence can hardly be overestimated. 


to the learner a literature which appeals not only to the emotions but to the intellect as well 
ready interested in music will find the labor of collecting suitable material simplified by this series. To those 


The value of music as 


Librarians who ar: 


are about to install this important department The Musicians Library presents a method involving the least 


pense yet including everything necessary for completeness. 
To libraries subscribing for the series we make a special offer, the terms of which wil! be quoted on re 


que 


A descriptive booklet and sample type and music pages will be sent free, postpaid to any address 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


~ 
— 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 
Bookbinder 


(Of Bath, England) 


has established book-binding workshops at 1242 Fulton 
Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., which he proposes to devote entirely 
to the binding of books for Public Libraries. 

Profiting by 20 years’ constant experience and experiment 
with public library binding, he is able to offer books to 
Librarians so bound that they will not require repairing or 
rebinding. 

Librarians will perhaps appreciate the economy and value of 
this work when they understand that a book supplied in 
Chivers’ binding from the sheets will be rebound free of 
cost if it does not protect the book until its pages are too 


dirty for further service. 


CEDRIC CHIVERS 1242 Fulton Street 


Catalogues will be sent to Librarians on application 


Any recently published book may be had in this binding. 


Books which the Librarian anticipates will require rebinding within 
two or three years should be bought in Chivers’ binding from the sheets. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPAN\. 
BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


AVING successfully conducted an extensive Library Dep: 
ment for several years, handling with satisfaction the ent 

library business of some of the largest libraries of the country, we « 
your attention to the elaborate facilities at our disposal, and to tic 
prompt and complete despatch of Library orders. A request {fo 
estimate on any miscellaneous tist of publications will receive specia| 
attention. Books published abroad are secured within a very sho: 
time after order is placed—our branch houses in London, Paris, Berlin, 
as well as two Canadian houses, enable us to accomplish this. 

We solicit correspondence, and extend a cordial invitation to al! 
interested in Free, Public, School, Circulating, or Private Libraries to 
visit our mammoth establishment. 


Yours very respectfully, 
THE AMERICAN NEWS COMPANY, 
39-41 CHAMBERS STREET, NEw York. 


HENRY JOHN BROWN. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 


American Library and Literary adits. 


THs Agency was established in 1864 for supplying American Public Libraries, Institutions 
and Book Collectors, with English and Continental Books, Manuscripts, Drawings, Philo- 
sophical Apparatus, etc., at the lowest London prices. 

Special attention is paid to the selection and purchase of rare old books and manuscripts. 
Auction sales are carefully watched and good knowledge kept of the stocks of the old Book- 
sellers of Europe. 

Lists of Desiderata have the best attention and Librarians are respectfully requested to test 
the value of the Agency by sending trial orders or by submitting lists for Estimates for goods to 
be delivered, either free in London or New York, as desired. 

Auction Catalogues when printed in advance and Catalogues issued by Publishers and 
Second-hand Booksellers are mailed to Customers when desired. 

Large shipments are sent by cheapest and quickest route, or as ordered. Small shipments 
are made weekly through our New York Agency, at a minimum of expense and trouble to 
purchasers, or single books are sent by mail on receipt of order. 

Special attention is given to Bindings in all styles. 

Periodicals are supplied either direct by mail from London or by mail from New York 
Agency at lowest rates for prompt and efficient service. Send for Lists. 

Payments may be made either direct to London or in U. S. Currency through our New York 
Agency. 


B. F. STEVENS & BROWN, 4 Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, W. C. 


New York Agency, 45 William Street. 
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Permit Me 


to introduce an 


Higgins’ 


of myself, 


Eternal Ink 


I write true black, stay black forever, and 


at your service. 
am proof to age, air, sunshine, chemicals, and fire. I am the 
only lineal descendant of the everlasting writing ink of the 


ancients, and am worthy of my ancestry. 


Ask your Dealer for me, or send 10c. for prepaid sample by mail to 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs., 


MAIN OFFICE: 271: Ninth St., | BROOKLYN, N. Y., 
PACTORY : 240-246 Eighth Si.,{ U. S. A. New York, Chicago, London. 


SY 


RE the leaves of your library books torn? Our transparent 
Adhesive Paper or Adhesive Tape will mend them perfectly. 

Are the book covers loosened or broken? Our Adhesive Cloth 
on the inside and Silk Finish Adhesive Cloth on the outside will 
make them good as new. 

Do the leaves ever tear out at the sewing? If it’s a short tear, 
our Loose-Leaf Binder, or a long tear, our Success Binder, will 
fasten securely. 

Our Book Repair Outfit contains all of the above articles. Put 
up in neat boxes. Every librarian should have a box. Will double 
the life of your books. Sample Box 25c. Mention Liérary Journal. 
CATALOGUE AND SAMPLES SENT FOR THE ASKING. 


We want your order. Goes prepaid. Try us next. 


GAYLORD BROS. SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Makers of Book Repair Specialties 
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NEW YORK: 4 LONDON: 
27 and 29 West 23d St. P P. Putnam S$ Sons, 24 Bedford St., Str. 
LIBRARY ACENTS. 


Thei 


NEUMAN 


Established 1879 


Library Bookbinders 


142-144 East s5oth Street, New York 
Between Third and Lexington Avenues 
We make a specialty of the correct arranging and 
lettering of works in foreign languages 
SPECIAL ORDER WORK IN CLOTH AND ALL KINDS OF LEATHER 
Estimates Given 


The Annual Literary Index, 1904 
ANDUG LICtrary 

Including Periodicals, American and English ; Essays, Book-Chapters, etc.; with 
Author-Index, Bibliographies, Necrology, and Index to Dates of Principal Events. 


Edited by W. I. Fiercuer and R. R. Bowker, with the co-operation of members 
of the American Library Association and of the Library Journal staff. 


A Vseful Work of Reference for Bookseller, Librarian, 
and the General ‘Reader 


Tue ANNUAL LITERARY INDEX contains: (1) The index to periodical literature for the year 
1904. being the annual supplement to ‘‘ Poole’s Index to Periodical Literature,” 1897-1902 | 
(2) An index to essays and book-chapters in composite books of 1904, being the annual supp!e- 
ment to the new edition of Fletcher's ‘‘A. L. A. Index to General Literature,” published in 
tgor ; (3) An author-index, both to periodical articles and to book-chapters ; (4) A list of bibli- 
ographies issued in 1904; (5) A necrology of authors for 1904, extremely useful to catalogers , 
(6) An index of dates of events in 1904, furnishing a useful guide to the daily press. 


One vol., cloth, similar to ‘‘ Poole’s Index’’ and the ‘‘A. L. A. Index,’’ $3.50 net 


Address the OFFICE OF THE PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, 
P. O. Box 943. 298 Broadway, New York 


‘ae ESSRS. PUTNAM have peculiar facilities for handling all library business .. ; 
j M telligently and to the best advantage of their customers. 
Their Branch House in London (through which they receive English orders + 
American books) enables them to supply, promptly, English books, without the co.). 
mission usually paid by American dealers. 
Their extensive miscellaneous and retail business makes it practicable to buy -|) 
Ve books at the lowest prices, to carry a large stock of standard books in ef depart. | 
ment of literature, and to keep in touch with the current publications of the day. 
Hr business experience covers more than half a century. 
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SHERWOOD’S 


144 Fulton Street, « - New York 


Warner’s (Chas. Dudley) Library of World’s Best 
Literature. 31 vols., half morocco, $37.50. 


Century Dictionary. Half and three-quarter morocco. 
All dates. Send for price list. 


Bancroft’s History of Pacific States. 209 vols. 
sheep, $39.00. 


Encyclopzedias of all kinds constantly on hand. Write 
for list. 


Large stock of old and out-of-print Books. Send 
us your want lists. 


WATCH FOR OUR NEXT AUCTION SALE 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 
carried in our stock, which is larger and more general than 
that of any other house in the United States. 


LIBRARY ORDERS 


given prompt and intelligent service. Our large stock and 


extensive library experience enable us to give valuable aid 


and advice to libraries and librarians. 


CATALOGUE CARDS AND CARD 
CABINETS 


We carry a special line and will be glad to furnish a price 
list. 


Library Department 
A. C. McCLURG & COMPANY, Cuicaco 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR 
Adjustable. Reversible. The most durable. No metal to mar furniture. No arts to get lost. No pas 
put and need replacing. Bass wood, 3% ounces; Oak,6 ounces. The minor stick never becomes detache 


made to do so. i pins cannot ‘push through. sc HOOLEY NOV ELTY CO., Homestead, 


DIRECTORY OF ‘LIBRARY. SUPPLIES. 
ADHESIVE PAPER, ADHESIVE CLOTH, AND 
GUMMED BOOK POCKETS. 


Gaylord Bros., 117 Eberson Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 
BINDING. 


Angel Guardian Press, Boston, Mass. 
H. roth St. and University N. Y. 


Cedric ‘Chivers, Bath, England. 
A. Geist, 455 6th Ave., 
H. Jackel, 8: 4th Ave., N. Y. City 
Neumann Bree. E. soth St N. Y. City. 
Taple eecker St., N. Y. City. 

BOOK COVERS, LABELS AND BINDERS. 
P. F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. City. 
Weis Binder Co., Toledo, O. 

BOOK STACKS. 

Art Metal Construction Co. 
Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal I St . City. 
B. Cornell Tron Works, N City. 
ibrary Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., joston. 
Snead & Co., Jersey City, J. 

CARBON PRINTS AND PICTURES. 
Braun, Clement & Co., sth Ave., N. Y. City. 
Cosmos Picture Co., 206 ~e N City. 
Perry Pictures Co., Malden, ass. 

CARD AND FILING CABINETS, ETO. 


Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal St, N. Y. City. 
Cc. C. Dilts, N. Y. City. 
Globe Wernicke Co., 380 B’way, N. Y. City. 
a5 Bureau, 530 Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

€ Meee Clurg & Co., 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Co., 343 B’way, Y. City. 
Vetter Desk Works, 
Yawman & Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
CATALOG CARDS. 


Clarke & Baker, 258 Canal St., “ Y. Cit 
Globe Wernicke yo 80 B’way, N. Y. ity. 
Bureau, Atlantic Ave., Boston. 

{cClurg 4 215-221 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 


Standard Index Co., Phila., Pa. 
Yawman & Erbe Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


INKS, MUCILAGE, PASTE, CLIPS, ETC. 


Attleboro Stock Co., 520 B’way, N. Y. City. 
Bailey & Parkinson, Buffalo, ¥. 

Clipper Mfg. Co., New York. z 
Cushman & Dennison, 244 W. 23d St., N. Y. City. 
Emry Davis, 208 B’way, we 

Gaylord Bros., Syracuse, N. Y. 

i Higgins & Co., 271 oth St., New Vor 
Niagara Chip Co., 123 Liberty ot New rk City. 
Schooley Novelty Co.. Homestead, 

Sieber & Trussell Mfg. Co., &. ‘Louis, Mo. 
Underwood Ink Co., 

L. E. Waterman & "Co. 

A. A. Weeks & Co.. 11 Gold St, Y. City. 

The Wire Novelty Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


LADDERS. 
Bicycle Step Ladder Co., 65 Randolph ae Chicago. 
Putnam & Co., 244 Water St., N. Y. City. 
TYPEWRITERS. 


Elliott-Fisher Co., 329 B’way, N. Y. City. 

Hammond T pewriter Co., N. Y. City. 

Remington Co., 329 N. Y. City. 
Smith Premier Typewriter Co., S yracuse 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 241 B’way, N. Y. City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


W ANTED.- Desentive library position by 
graduate; has had experience as libr 

two small libraries: one, college; 

references furnished. Adc iress B. 

[ne Liprary Journat, New York. 


JAPANESE gentleman who has had wr 

training in both this country eo Japar 
position in a library in any part of the United 
while he has had no previous experience 
extent in this line, his earnestness and in 
for the work are unquestioned; wil! start at uo 
wages; best personal references. Address K 
care of THe Liprary journat, New York. 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


L!BRARY RESEARCH.—Topics and references of 
all kinds and in any language looked up i: 
large libraries, for scholars, writers and others 
Copies, abstracts and translations made. Proofread 
ing and typewriting from manuscript in ancient a 
modern languages. References: the librarians 
Harvard University, the Boston Public Library, 
the Boston Atheneum. Address Miss M. H. Bucx 
tncHaAM, No. 96 Chestnut Street, Boston, Mass 


A. GEIST 
Library Bookbinder 


High Class Binding of Ewery Description 
455 Sixth Ave., New Verk 


Our work is of the highest standard, and cannot be «x 
celled by anyone. Prompt attention give en to mail o 


TICE & LYNCH 


Custom house Brokers 
45 William St., New York 


Importations of books consigned to our care will 
receive careful attention 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
French °c" Books 
Sixth Ave. & 48th St. - New York 


No Branch Stores. Send for Catalogues 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 


A SPECIALTY. 
Largest Stock in Existence. 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 
1424-6 P Street, Washington, D. C. 
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OUR BOOK BUSINESS 


has crown steadily year by year until now our Philadelphia store sells more books than any 


other American retail house, and our New York store is a close second. 
rhe reason is simply this: we carry a most comprehensive stock, buy when and where 
<s can be had to the best advantage, taking them in such lots as will command the lowest 


b 
possible prices. 
Our facilities for supplying libraries, both private and public, are of the very best. New 
books are on our tables the day of publication, and nearly always at less than publishers’ prices. 
Our NEW BOOK CATALOGUE is ready. Kindly let us know if you wish a copy. 


PHILADELPHIA JOHN WANAMAKER > NEW YORK 


LIBRARY SERVICE 


(1) Competent and thoroughly equipped book men. 
(2) The largest miscellaneous book stock in New York City. 
(3) A valuable line of order lists—as follows: 
A. a el BULLETIN OF THE LATEST AND BEST SELLING 


BO 
B. STANDARD LIBRARY CATALOGUE. C. CLEARANCE CAT- 


ALOGUES. 
DO YOU GET THESE? SENT FREE 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., Wholesale Booksellers 


33-37 East 17th St. (Union Square North), New York 


H. SoTHERAN & 
Booksellers, Bookbinders, and Publishers, and General Agents in 
Europe for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions in America. 


With exceptionally long experience in Lineary Agueep, they can promise the best care, dil! 
gence, and discretion in everything relating to it, and in small matters as well as grea: 


Established 1816, 
A Monthly Catalogue of Second-Hand Books (‘' Sotheran's Price-Current of Literature,”) post frer 


140 Strand, W.C., and 37 Piccadilly, W.: London 
Adévees: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Oodes: UNICODE and A B O. 


THE DURA LIBRARY BINDING 


If you want to save your library money have your books bound by 
The Dura System. In doing so your books will stand acirculation of 80 
to 100 times, instead of from six to fifteen times, as they now do after they 
are received from the publisher. Try a few books, order from the 
publisher, and have them sent to me, flat or unbound, and I am sure you 


will never regret it. 


J. RUFUS WALES, 40 Shawmut Ave., Marlborough, Mass. 
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Book Stack for New York Public Library 


The Above Model Submitted by 
and Contract Awarded to 


THE SNEAD & CO. IRON WORKS 
Foot of Pine Street, Jersey City, N. J. 
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| Our business is exclusively that of supplying 


books for libraries. We aim to know wéaf is 

O O S ‘| wanted and to keep getting only such books as 
| libraries want. 

H LISTS SENT ON APPLICATION. 


for 


! Just now we can supply about a thousand 
| titles on the A. L. A. catalogue. 


Libraries | JOHN R. ANDERSON CO. 


| (NEW ADDRESS) 67 FIrTH AVE., New YorK 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Publishers, Importers, and Booksellers 
153, 155, and 157 Fifth Avenue, - New York City 


We invite the attention of LIBRARIANS to an extensive and complete stock 
of English and American books of all publishers supplied at the lowest market rates. 
Foreign books imported free of duty. Special attention given to obscure and 

out-of-print publications. 
ici Send for catalogues and specimen copy of THe 


Correspondence solicited. 
Book a monthly devoted to authors, and literary affairs. 


KEGAN PAUL, TRENCH, TRUBNER & CO., Ltd., 
PUBLISHERS AND LIBRARY AGENTS, 


Dryden House, Gerrard Street, W., London, Eng., 
Having extensive experience in supplying PUBLIC LIBRARIES, MUSEUMS, GOVERNMENT 
INSTITUTIONS, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Miscellaneous Requisites, Books (New and 
Second-hand), or Periodicals in a// Languages, offer their Services to LIBRARIANS, SECRE- 
TARIES, AND OTHERS. Careful attention given to every detail. Exceptional Facilities for 
obtaining Forcign and Scarce Books. BINDING OF EVERY DESE€RIPTION UNDERTAKEN. /Periodicads 
and Newspapers Promptly Supplied as issued. Books Shipped to all parts of the World at Lowes: 


Rates. 


TERMS ON APPLICATION, N, ALSO List OF LIBRARY APPLIANCES, HANDBOOKS, ETt. 


AFTER STOCK-TAKING 
Magazines. REDUCED PRICES. G 


to supply any) B 
magazine or review published, at a price | k Buyers should not fail to send 
| postal for our latest catalogue just ready. 


per copy depending upon its market value, | 

or the cost of finding same, if not on hand. CHAS. E. LAURIAT CO. 

I have considerably over 500,000 magazines | ll WASHINGTON ST. “ BOSTON 
in stock, and the assortment is as varied Library Orders 

as the production of the periodical press for | for Foreign Books filled at lowest 
the last one hundred years. A Business-| tos, Of German Books we keep 
like query with list of wants will be met by | the largest stock in America. Send 
for our quotations and catalogues. 


a prompt and business-like reply. 


A. S. CLARK, Steiger & Co., 25 park place, New York. 
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NRY MALKAN 


Publisher 


LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Beginning with this month we are offering books in all departments of litera. 
ture at exceedingly low prices, in order to reduce our large stock. We are offering 
to librarians some exceptional bargains. We will allow you to select from our stock, 
which ranges from juveniles to standard sets, and includes old and rare books, 
Americana, nature books, travel and exploration, and general science. 


Current Special Offers and Bargains 


IRISH LITERATURE. Justin McCarthy, Editor in chief, in 10 volumes, half 
green morocco, gilt tops, Philadelphia, 1904. Pub. at $50.00. Our price 


$22.50 
HAWTHORNE’S COMPLETE WORKS. Standard Library Edition, cloth, gilt 
tops, Svo, r§ volumes 0060066080 80088 13.50 
WHITTIER’S COMPLETE WORKS. Standard Library Edition, cloth, gilt tops, 
8vo, 9 volumes.......... 6006000 0 0.00 00 8.10 
HOLMES’ COMPLETE WORKS. Standard Library Edition, cloth, gilt tops, 
LONGFELLOW’S COMPLETE WORKS. Standard Library Edition, 8vo, cloth, 
gilt tops, 14 12.60 
BEMBERSON’S COMPLETE WORKS. Standard Library Edition, 8vo, cloth, gilt 
tops, 12 volumes,.........-... 16.80 
THE RIDPATH LIBRARY OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY. Edition de luxe, 8vo, 
25 volumes, half morocco, gilt tops. Published at $50.00. Our price...... coosee 15.00 
LYDEEEER’S NEW NATURAL HISTORY. Edited by Richard Lydekker. 72 
colored plates. 6 vols., three-quarters morocco, gilt backs. Published at $48.00. 


RBOORDS OF NEW AMSTERDAM. Published under the auspices of the City 


of New York. 7 volumes royal 8vo, full sheep, fine condition. Out of print and 
becoming scarce. Our price..... 


THE WORKS OF VOLTAIRE. Complete in 43 volumes, including the index 
volume. 8vo, half morocco, gilt top, tg01. Published at $120.00. Our price... 60.00 


Send for our new list of American Poetry, comprising more than 350 titles, 
some of which are scarce. These we offer at about 20¢ of list prices. 

We will make special approval lists in definite subjects for librarians. 

Librarians are invited to correspond with us about books and book matters and 
to visit us when in the city. We will welcome you at our establishment and will 
be glad to have you make it your headquarters while in town. 

Our new store is opposite Bowling Green, at the foot of Broadway, easily 
accessible by the surface lines and the Subway. 

With our increased facilities for handling a large volume of business we are 


prepared to quote lower prices than ever before and to buy and sell in large 
quantities. 


HENRY MALKAN 
18 BROADWAY, BOWLING GREEN, NEW YORK CITY 
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